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[Ts is really a very good book; and not less instructive in 

its moral, and general scope, than curious and interest- 
ing in its details. It is a mixture of Biography and History— 
and avoids the besetting sins of both species of composition— 
neither exalting the hero of the biography into an idol, nor de- 
forming the history of a most agit: ated period with any spirit of 
A Rd or exaggel ration. It is written, on the contr ary, as it 
appears to us, with singular impartiality and temper—and the 
style is not less remarkable than the sentiments: For though it 
is generally elegant and spirited, it is without any of those pecu- 
liarities which the age, the parentage, and the country of the 
author, would Jead us to expect:—And we may say, indeed, of 
the whole work, looking both to the matter and the manner, 
that it has no defects from which it eould be gathered that it 
was written either by a Young man—or an [rishman—or by 
the Son of the person whose history it professes to record—though 
it has attractions which probably could not have existed under 
any other conditions. ‘The distracting periods of Irish story are 
still almost too recent to be fairly delineated—and no Irishman, 
old enough to have taken a part in- the transactions of 1780 or 
1798, could well be trusted as their historian—while no one but 
anative, and of the blood of some of the chief actors, could 
be sufficiently acquainted with their motives and characters, 
to communicate that life and interest to the details which shine 
out in so many passages of the volumes before us. The in- 
cidental light which they throw upon the national character 
and state of society in Ireland, and the continual illustrations 
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they afford of their diversity from our own, is perhaps of more 
value than the particular facts from which it results; and stamp 
upon the work the same peculiar attraction which we formerly 
ascribed to Mr Hardy’s life of Lord Charlemont. 

To qualify this extraordinary praise, we must add, that the 
limits of the private and the public story are not very well ob- 
served, nor the scale of the work very correctly regulated as to 
either; so that we have alternately too much and too little of 
both :—that the style is rather wordy and diffuse, and the ex- 
tracts and citations too cepious; so that, on the whole, the 
book, like some others, would be improved by being reduced to 
little more than half its present size—a circumstance which 
makes it only the more necessary that we should endeavour to 
make a manageable abstract of it, for the use of less patient 
readers. 

Mr Curran’s parentage and early life are now of no great 
consequence. He was born, however, of respectable parents, 
and received a careful and regular education. He was a little 
wild at college; but left it with the character of an excellent 
scholar, and was universally popular among his associates, not 
less for his amiable temper than his inexhaustible vivacity. He 
wrote baddish verses at this time, and exercised himself in theo- 
logical discourses: for his first destination was for the Church, 
and he afterwards took to the Law, very much to his mother’s 
disappointment and mortification—who was never reconciled to 
the eiapeient used, even in the meridian of his fame, to la- 
ment what a mighty preacher had been lost to the world,—and 
to exclaim, that, but for his versatility, she might have died the 
mother of a Bishop! It was better as it was. Unquestionably 
he might have been a very great preacher; but we doubt whe- 
ther he would have been a good parish priest, or even an ex- 
emplary bishop. 

Irish lawyers are obliged to keep their terms in London; 
and, for the poorer part of them, it seems to be but a dull 
and melancholy noviciate. Some of his early letters, with 
which we are here presented, give rather an amiable and in- 
teresting picture of young Curran’s feelings in this situation, 
separated at once from all his youthful friends and admirers, 
und left without money or recommendation in the busy crowds 
of a colder and more venal people. During the three years he 
passed in the metropolis, he seems to have entered into no so- 
ciety, and never to have come in contact with a single distin- 
guished individual. He saw Garrick on the stage, and Lord 
Mansfield on the bench; and this exhausts his list of illustrious 
men in London. His only associates seem to have been a few 
ef his countrymen, as poor and forlorn as himself. Yet the life 
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they lived seems to have been virtuous and honourable. They 
contracted no debts, and committed no excesses. Curran him- 
self rose early, and read diligently till dinner; and, in the even- 
ing he usually went, as much for improvement as-relaxation, to 
a sixpenny debating club. For a long time, however, he was 
too nervous and timid to act any other part than that of an au- 
ditor, and did not find even the germ of that singular talent 
which was afterwards improved to such a height, till it was 
struck out as it were by an accidental collision in this obscure 
arena. He used often to give an account of this in after life 
himself; and as the following seems to have been taken down 
by the author from his own lips, we gladly take the opportunity 
of inserting it, both as the most authentic account of the fact, 
and as a specimen of that colloquial pleasantry for which he is 
here so lavishly commended. 

‘ One day after dinner, an acquaintance, in speaking of his elo- 
quence, happened to observe that it must have been born with him. 
“ Indeed, my dear sir,” replied Mr Curran, “ it was not; it was 
born three and twenty years and some months after me ; and, if you 
are satisfied to listen to a Cull historian, you shall have the history 
of its nativity. 

“« When I was at the Temple, a few of us formed a little debating 
club—poor Apjohn, and Duhigg, and the rest of them! they have 
all disappeared from the stage; but my own busy hour will soon be 
fretted through, and then we may meet again behind the scenes. 
Poor fellows! they are now at rest ; but I still can see them, and the 
glow of honest bustle on their looks, as they arranged their little plan 
of honourable association (or, as Pope would say, ‘ gave their little 
senate luws,’) where all the great questions in ethics and politics 
(there were no gagging-bills in those days) were to be discussed and 
irrevocably settled. Upon the first night of our assembling, I attend- 
ed, my foolish heart throbbing with the anticipated honour of being 
styled ‘ the learned member that opened the debate,’ or ‘ the very 
eloquent gentleman who has just sat down.’ I stood up—the ques- 
tion was Catholic claims or the Slave trade, I protest I now forget 
which, but the difference, you know, was never very obvious—my 
mind was stored with about a folio volume of matter, but I wanted a 
preface, and tor want of a preface the volume was never published, 
I stood up, trembling through every fibre ; but remembering that in 
this I was but imitating Tully, I took courage, and had actually pro- 
ceeded almost as far as ‘ Mr Chairman,’ when, to my astonishment 
and terror, I perceived that every eye was riveted upon me. There 
were only six or seven present, and the little room could not have 
contained as many more ; yet was it, to my panic-struck imagination, 
as if I were the central object in nature, and assembled millions were 
gazing upon me in breathless expectation. I became dismayed and 
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dumb ; my friends cried ‘ hear him!’ but there was nothing to hear, 
My lips, indeed, went through the pantomime of articulation, but £ 
was like the unfortunate fiddier at the fair, who upon coming to strike. 
up the solo that was to ravish every ear, discovered that an enemy 
had maliciousiy soaped his bow. So you see, sir, it was not born 
with me. However, though my friends, even Apjohn, the most san- 
guine of them, despaired of me, the cacoethes loquendi was not to be 
subdued without a struggle. I was for the present silenced, but [ 
still attended our mectings with the most laudable regularity, and 
even ventured to accompany the others to a more ambitious theatre, 
« the Devils of Temple Bar ;’ where truly may I say, that many a 
time the Devil’s own work was going forward. 

* Such was my state, the popular throb just beginning to revisit 
my heart, when a long expected remittance arrived from Newmarket: 
Apjohn dined with me that day, and when the leg of mutton, or ra- 
ther the bone, was removed, we offered up the libation of an additional 
glass of punch for the health and length of days (and heaven heard 
the prayer) of the kind mother that had remembered the necessities 
of her absent child. In the evening we repaired to ‘ the Devils.’ 
One of them was upon his legs; a fellow, of whom it was impossible 
to decide, whether he was most distinguised by the filth of his per- 
son, or by the flippancy of his tongue ; just such another as Harry. 
Flood would have called ‘ the highly gifted gentleman with the dirty 
cravat and greasy pantaloons.’ I found this learned personage in 
the act of calumniating chronology by the most preposterous ana- 
chronisms, and (as I believe I shortly after told him) traducing the 
illustrious dead by affecting a confidential intercourse with them, as 
he would with some nobleman, his very dear friend, behind his back, 
who, if present, w ould indignantly repel the imputation of so insult- 
ing an intimacy. He deocants d upon Demosthenius, the glory of 
the Roman forum; spoke of Tully as the famous cotemporary and 
rival of Cicero; and in.the short space of ove half hour, transported 
the straits of Marathon three several times to the plains of Thermo- 
pyla. Thinking that I had a right to. know something of these mat- 
ters, I looked at him with. surprise ; and whether it was the money in 
my pocket, or my classical chivalry, or most probably the supple- 
mental tumbler of punch, that gave my face a smirk of saucy confi- 
dence, when our eyes met there was something like wager of battle 
in mine; upon which the erudite gentleman instantly changed his in- 
vective against antiquity into an invective against me, and concluded 
by a fow words of friendly counsel (/orresco referens) to ‘ orator 
mum,’ who he doubted not possessed wonderful: talents for elo- 
quence, although he would recommend him to show it in future by 
some more popular method than his silence. I followed his advice, 
and I believe not entirely without effect ; for when, upon sitting down; 
I whispered my friend, that I hoped he did not think my dirty anta- 
gonist had come ‘ quite clean off?’ ‘ On the contrary, my dear fel- 
low,’ said he, ‘ every one around me is declaring that it is the first 
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time they ever saw him so well dressed.’ So, sir, you see that to 
try the bird, the spur must touch his blood. Yet, after all, if it had 
not been for the inspiration of the punch, I might have continued a 
mute to this hour; so for the honour of the art, let us have another 
glass.” I, pp- 4] —47. 

Now this is certainly lively and good humoured ; but it. is not, 
according to our notions, by any means the best style of wit, or 
of talk, that we have met with. It is too smart, snappish, and 
theatric: al—aud much more like the practiced briskness of an 
actor of all work, or an itinerant lecturer on heads, than the 
polite and unobtrusive pleasantry of an agreeable companion. 
We suspect, indeed, from various passages in these volumes, 
that the Irish standard of good conversation is radically differ- 
eut from the English ; and that a tone of exhibition and effect 
is still tolerated in that country, which could not be long endur- 
ed in good society in this. A great,proportion of the colloqui: al 
anecdotes: in this work, confirm us in this belief—an< dnothing more 
than the encomium bestowed on Mr Curran’s own conversation, 
as abounding in ‘ those magical transitions from the most comic 
* turns of thought to the deepest pathes, and for ever bringing 
* a tear into the eye before the smile was off the lip.’ In our 
more frigid and fastidious country, we really have no idea of a 
man talking pathetically in good company,—and still less of 
good company sitting and crying to him. Nay, it is net even 
very consonant with our notions, that a gentleman should be 
* most comical.’ 

As to the taste and SDAIN of Mr Curran’s oratory, we 
may have occasion to say a word or two hereafter.— At present, 
it is only proper to rem: nt that besides the public exercitations 
alluded to in the passage, just quoted, he appears to have gone 
through the most pei ‘severing and laborious processes of private 
study, with a view to its lmprovement—not only accustom- 
ing himszlf to debate imaginary cases alone with the most anxi- 
ous attention, but, * reciting perpetually befcre a mirror,’ to 
acquire a graceful gesticulation, and studiously imitating the 
tone and manner of the most celebrated speakers. The ‘au- 
thors from whom he chicily borrowed the matter of these soli- 
tary declamations, were Junius end Lord Bolingbroke—and the 
poet he most passionately adinired was ‘Thomson. He also use 
to declaim occasionally from Milton—but, in his maturer NGL, 
came to think less highly of that great poet. One of his ta- 
vourite exercises was the funeral oration of Antony over the 
body of Ceesar, as it is given by Shakespeare ; the frequent re+ 
citation of which he used to recommend to his young triends at 
the Bar, to the latest period of his lite. 
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He was called to the Bar in 1775, in his 25th year—having 
rather imprudently married two years before—and very soon 
attained to independence and distinction. ‘There is a very cle- 
ver little disquisition introduced here by the author, on the ver 
different, and almost opposite taste in eloquence which has pre- 
vailed at the Bar of England and Ireland respectively ;—the one 
being in general cold and correct, unimpassioned and technical ; 
the other discursive, rhetorical, and embellished and encumbered 
with flights of fancy and appeals to the passions. ‘These pecu- 
liarities the author imputes chiefly to the difference in the na- 
tional character and general temperament of the two races, 
and to the unsubdued and unrectified prevalence of all that is 
characteristic of their country in those classes out of which the 
Juries of Ireland are usually selected. He ascribes them also, 
in part, to the circumstance of almost all the barristers of dis- 
tinguished ability having been introduced, very early in life, to the 
fierce and tumultuary arena of the [Irish House of Commons 
—the Government being naturally desirous of recruiting their 
ranks with as many efficient combatants as possible from per- 
sons residing in the metropolis—and Opposition locking, of 
course, to the same great seminary for the antagonists with 
whom they were to be confronted. We c::mot say that either of 
these solutions is to us very satisfactory. There was heat enough 
certainly, and tospare, in the Irish Parliament; but the bar- 
risters who came there had generally kindled with their own fire, 
before repairing to that fountain. ‘They had formed their man- 
ner, in short, and distinguished themselves by their ardour, be- 
fore they were invited to display it in that assembly ;—and it 
would be quite as plausible to refer the intemperate warmth of the 
Parliamentary debates to the infusion of hot-headed gladiators 
from the Bar, as to ascribe the general overezeal of the profes+ 
sion to the fever some of them might have caught in the Se- 
nate. In England, we believe, this effect has never been ob- 
served—and in Ireland it has outlived its supposed causes—the 
Bar of that country being still as rhetorical and impassioned as 
ever, though its Legislature has long ceased to have an existence, 
As to the effects of temperament and national character, we 
confess we are still more sceptical—at least when considered as 
the main causes of the phenomenon in question. Professional 
peculiarities, in short, we are persuaded, are to be referred 
much more to the circumstances of the profession, than to the 
national character of those who exercise it; and the more re« 
dundant eloquence of the Irish bar, is better explained, pro- 
bably, by the smaller quantity of business in their courts, than 
by the greater vivacity of their fancy, or the warmth of theiy 
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hearts. We in Scotland have also a forensic eloquence of our 
own —more speculative, discursive, and ambitious than that of 
England—but less poetical and passionate than that of Ireland ; 
and the peculiarity might be pl: ausibly ascribed, here also, to the 
imputed character of the nation, as distinguis hed for logical 
acuteness and intrepid questioning of authority, rather than for 
richness of imagination, or promptitude of feeling. We do not 
mean to deny the existence or the operation of Asan causes—but 
we think the effect is produced chieffy by others of a more vulgar 
description. ‘The small number of Courts and Judges in Eng- 
Jand—compared to its great wealth, population, and business— 
has made brevity and despatch not only important but indis- 
pensable qualifications i in an advocate in great practice,—since it 
would be physically impossible either for him or for the Courts 
to get through their business without them. All mere grna- 
mental speaking, therefore, is not only severely discountenanced, 
but absolutely debarred ; and the most technical, direct and au- 
thoritative views of the case alone can be listened to. But 
judicial time, to use the language of Bentham, is not of the 
same high value, either in Ireland or in. Scot: ind; and the 
pleaders of those countries have consequently given way to that 
universal love of long speaking, which can never be repressed 
by any thing but the absolute impossibility of indulging it— 
while their prolixity has taken a different character, not so “much 
from the temperament of the speakers, as from thé difference 
of the audiences they have generally had to address.—In Tre- 
land, the greater part of their tediousness is bestowed on Juries 
—and their vein, consequently, hes been more pepular.— With 
us in Scotland, the advocate has to speak chiefly to the Judges 
—and naturally endeavours, therefore, to make that impression 
by subtlety, or compass of reasoning, which he weuld in vain 
attempt, either by pathos, poetry, or jocularity.— Professional 
speakers, in short, we are persuaded, will always speak as long 
as they can be listened to.—The quantity of their eloquence, 
therefore, will depend on the time that can be aiforded for its 
display—and its quality on the nature of the audience to which 
it is addressed. 

Bat though we cannot admit that the causes assigned by this 
author are the main or fundamental causes of the peculiarity of 
Irish oratory, we are far from denying that there is much in it 
of a national character, and indicating something extraordinary 
either in the temper of the people, or in the state of society a- 
mong them. There is, in particular, a much greater [vasci bility, 
with its usual ecncomitants of coarseness and. personality, and a 
much mcre Theatrical tone, or a taste fer forced and exeggerat- 
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ed sentiments, than would be tolerated on this side of the chan- 
nel. Of the former attribute, the continual, and, we must say, 
most indecent altercations that are recorded in these volumes 
between the Bench and the Bar, are certainly the most fla- 
grant and offensive examples. In some cases the Judges were 
perhaps the aggressors—but the violence and indecorum is al- 
most wholly on ‘the side of the Counsel; and the excess and in- 
temperance of their replies generally goes far beyond anything 
for which an apology can be ‘for ind in the provoc: ation that had 
been given. A very striking instance occurs in an early part 
of Mr Curran’s history, where he is said to have observed, 
upon an opinion delivered by Judge Robinson, ¢ that he had 
never met with the law as laid down by his Lords ship i in any 
book in his library;’ and, upon his Lordship rejoining, some- 
what scornfully, ‘that he suspected his library was very smi all,’ 

the offended barrister, in allusion to the known fact of the Judec 
having recently published some anonymous pamphlets, thouglit 
fit to reply, that ‘ his library might be small, but he thanked heaven 
that, among his books, there were none of the wretched productions 
of the frantic pamphleteers of the day. I find it more instructive, 
my lord, to study good works than to compose bad ones; my books 
may be few, but the title-pages give me the writers’ names—my shelf 
is not disgraced by any of such rank absurdity that their very authors 
are ashamed to own them.’ (p. 122.) On another occasion, when 
he was proceeding i in an argument with his characteristic im- 
petuosity, the presiding Judge having called to the Sheriff to 
be ready to take into custody any one who shonld disturb 
the decorum of the Court, the sensitive ccunsellor at once ap- 
plying the notice to himself, is reported to have broken out 
into the following incredible apostrophe—‘ Do, Mr Sheriff,’ re- 
plied Mr Curran, ‘ go and get ready my dungeon ; prepare a bed of 
straw for me ; and upon that bed I ‘shail to- night repose with more 
tranquillity than I should enjoy were I sitting upon that bench with 
a@ consciousness th ¥ I disgraced it. —LEven his reply to Lord Clare, 
when interrupted by him in an argument before the Privy Coun- 
cil, seems to us much more petulant than severe. His Lord- 
ship, it seems, had admonished hin that he was wandering from 
the question; and Mr C. after some general observations, re- 
plied, ‘ I am aware, my lords, that truth is to be sought only by 
slow and painful progress: I know also that error is in its nature flip- 
pant and compendio us; it hops with airy and fastidious levity over 
proofs and arguments, and perches upon assertion, which it calls 
conclusion. ’—To Lord Clare, however, Mr C. had every possible 
temptation to be intractable and impertinent. But even to his 
best friends, when placed on the seat of judgment, be could not 
always forbear a similar petulance, Lord Avonmore was aly 
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ways most kind and indulgent to him—but was sometimes in the 
habit it seems of checking his wanderings, and sometimes of 
too impatiently anticipating his conclusions. Upon one of these 
occasions, and in the middle of a solemn argument, we are call- 
ed on to admire the following piece of vulgar and farcical stu- 
pidity, as a specimen of Mr C.’s most judicious pleasantry.—“ Per- 
haps, my Lord, I am straying ; but you must impute it to the ex- 
treme agitation of my mind. I have just witnessed so dreadful a cir- 
cumstance, that my imagination has not yet recovered from the 
shock. "——His lordship was now all attention.—‘* On my way to court, 
my lord, as I passed by one of the markets, I observed a butcher 
proceeding to slaughter a calf. Just as his hand was raised, a lovely 
little child approached him unperceived, and, terrible to relate—I 
still see the life-blood gushing out—the poor child’s bosom was under 
his hand, when he plunged his knife into—into "——* Into the bo- 
som of the child!” cried out the judge, with much emotion—“ Into 
the neck of the calf, my lord; but your lordship sometimes antici- 
pates. , 

But this is not quite faire—-There is no more such nonsense 
in the book—nor any other Iri@ism so discreditable to the taste 
either of its hero or its author. ‘There are plenty of traits, 
however, that make one blush for the degradation, and shudder 
at the government of that magnificent country.— One of the mest 
striking is supplied by ar event in the early part of Mr C.’s 
profession: il history, aud one to w hich he is here said to have 
been indebted for his first cclebrity. A nobleman of , great we John 
and influence in the country—we gladly suppress his name, 
though it is given in the book—hed a mistress, whose brother 
being a Catholic, had, for some oflence been sentenced to eecle- 

siestical penance—and the young woman solicited her keeper 
to use his influence with the priest to obtain a remission. Tiis 
Lordship went accord tingly to the cabin of the aged pastor, who 
came bareheaded to the door with his missal in his hand; and 
alter hearing the application, respectfully answered, that the 
seutence having been imposed by the Bishop, could only be re- 
Jaxed by the same authority—and that he had no right or power 
to interfere with it. ‘he noble mediator on this struck the old 
man! and drove him with repeated blows from his presence. 
‘Che priest then brought his action of damages—but for a lon 
time could find no advocate hardy enough to undertake his 
‘ause ;—and when young Curran at last made offer of his ser- 
vices, he was blamed and pitied by all his prudent friends for 
his romantic and Quixotic rashness. ‘These facts speak volumes 
as to the utter perversion of moral feeling that is produced 
by unjust laws, and the habits to which they give rise. No no- 
tion is so brave cr so generous as the Irish,—and yet an Irish 
nobleman could be guilty of the brutality of striking an aged 
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priest, without derogating from his dignity or honour :—No 
body of men could be more intrepid and gallant than the lead- 
ers of the Irish bar; and yet it was thought too daring and 
presumptuous for any of them to assist the sufferer in obtain- 
ing redress for an outrage like this. In England, those things 
are inconceivable; but the readers of Irish history are aware, 
that where the question was between Peer and Peasant—and 
still more when it was between Protestant and Catholic—the 
barristers had cause for apprehension. It was but about forty 
years before, that upon a Catholic bringing an action for the 
recovery of his confiscated estates, the Irish House of Com- 
mons publicly voted a resolution, ¢ that all barristers, -solici- 
* tors, attorneys, and proctors who should be concerned for him, 
© should be considered as public enemies!’ This was in 1735. 
In 1780, however, Mr C. found the service not quite so dan- 
gerous; and by great eloquence and exertion extorted a reluc- 
tant verdict, and 30 guineas of damages from a Protestant Jury. 
The sequel of the affair was not lesscharacteristic. In the first 
place, it involved the advocaté’in a duel with a witness whom 
he had rather outrageously abused—and, in the next place, it 
was thought sufficient to justify a public notification to him, on 
the part of the noble defendant, that his audacity should be 
punished by excluding him from all professional employment 
wherever his influence could extend. ‘The insolence of such a 
communication might well have warranted a warlike reply. But 
Mr C. expressed his contempt in a gayer and not less effectual 
manner. Pretending to misunderstand the tenor of the message, 
he answered aloud, in the hearing of his friends, ‘ My good 
‘sir, you may tell his lordship, that it is in vain for him to be 
€ proposing terms of accommodation ; for after what has happen- 
* ed, I protest I think, while I live, I shall never hold a brief for 
‘ him or one of his family.’ ‘The threat, indeed, proved as im- 
potent as it was pitiful; for the spirit and talent which the young 
counsellor had displayed through the whole scene, not only 
brought him into unbounded popularity with the lower orders, 
but instantly raised him to a distinguished place in the ranks of 
his profession. 

In 1783 Mr C. got a silk gown, and was brought into Par- 
liament; and here properly commences the Political part of the 
work. Nothing can be so deplorable as the history of Ireland 
up to this epoch—except perhaps a part of its history since. 
But nothing can at the same time be more pregnant with warn- 
ing and instruction, both as to the utter hopelessness of repress- 
ing Discontent by Severity, and as to the inefficacy of Parlia- 
ments that do not really répresent the sense and the interests of 
the people. Ireland was governed for centuries by a native Par- 
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liament—but it was so constituted as to have no sympathy with 
the body of the population ; and her worst corruptions and op- 
pressions were those that originated in its bosom. Her rulers, 
too, have at all times been in possession of an overwhelming 
force, by which to overbear and repress every appearance of re- 
sistance; and they have used it without measure or merey—but 
with the most lamentable success. ‘I'he great modern specifies 
for preserving tranquillity—coercion, intimidation, and punish- 
ment—have been lavishly and relentlessly administered in Ire- 

land, from the earliest periods of her history down to the present 
day; and the result has been, not that she has been more tran- 
quil than the other parts of the empire, but that she has been 
far more agitated. ‘There has been no relaxation of the reins 
of authority in that unhappy country—no weak compliances 
with popular inelinations—no rash neglect of popular usurpa- 
tions. ‘The Government has always been strong and jealous, 
and prompt and efficacious—and has never yet had to reproach 
itself with ill-timed lenity, or menaces not carried into execu- 
tion. Martial law, and military execution without the warrant 
of any law, have always been ready to combine their energies 
with those of coercive and disqus lifying statutes and sweeping 
proscriptions; and spies and informers have been constantly 
ewployed and believed, to an extent elsewhere unheard of; and 
the consequence has beim, not only that the country ha§$ been 
uniformly misgoverned and oppressed—that its trade and agri- 
culture have been incredibly depressed, so that its revenue ‘has 
always fallen short of the actual expense of its government—but 
that it has been, without intermission, in a state of the most 
frightful insecurity and disorder, or at least has passed, in a 
constant and miserable alternation, from the gloomy despair of 
one defeated insurrection to the desperate contrivance of an- 
other. * 

If these facts do not speak a loud memento to England—if 
they do not afford a practical answer to those who cry out a- 
gainst all reform, and think peace is only to be maintained by 
severity, we know not where to find in “history any lessons of 
authority ; or in what circumstances to look for a nearer parallel 
to the policy that is now in question among ourselves. ‘There 
is one other feature in the Irish story, the application of which 
we most earnestly deprecate—but which it is necessary to state, 
in order to show the nature.of the h: azards, and the measure of 
the humiliation with which such policy is sure to be attended. 
The only great improvement which the Government received, 
was effected by an Armed Insurrection,—and wrung by force 
from the hands of those rulers by whese justice it would never 
haye been yielded. 
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It is scarcely necessary to mention any of the earlier particulars 
of this wretched story. ‘Tt was at the Rev olution, that era of glor 
and freedom to England, that the humiliation of Ireland was 
consummated—her political independence openly invaded—her 
trade intentionally depressed—and four-fifths of her population 
disfranchised, and ee from all public, and almost all pri- 
wate rights. ‘ The law,’ it was publicly stated from the Bench, 
* did not presume a P let. to exist in the kingdom ; nor could 
* they breathe but by the sufferance of the Government.’ The 
Tlouse of Commons, of course, was a mere Committee of the 
leaders of the Orange faction ; oil, as if to make the mockery 
of representation more ridiculous, it was never dissolvéd ; and 
the members held their seats for their own lives, or for that of 
the monarch. This enormity was not corrected till 1767, when 
the octennial bill, limiting the endurance of Parliament to eight 
years, was introduced by the English minister, to the great in- 
dignation of the Perpetual Senate. But the effect of this was 
only to transfer the task of oppression from a domestic faction to 
the more pliant dependants of the English Cabinet, who conti- 
nued to domineer over Ireland as a conquered country, and with- 
out disguise to sacrifice her interests to their own. The American 
war however, at last brought on a crisis of suffering which in part 
operated its own cure. By that event, the linen trade with the 
colonies, which was the great staple of Irish industry, was at 
once annihilated ; and the exportation of her provisions, the on- 
iy other branch of her commerce, was relentlessly interdicted by 
the English government, lest supplies should in this way be ob- 
tained by the revolted colonies. ‘Thus beggared and plunder- 
ed, Ireland was next denied the common benefit of protection ; 
and while the fleets of the enemy were cruizing round her shores, 
almost the whole of her army was transported to the Western 
hemisphere, and her ports and cities left defenceless, to the mercy 
of the expected invaders. When, in this extremity, the city of 
Belfast, and the great adjoining district, applied for some means 
of defence, the answer they received from the Government was, 
that they would endeavour to send them ‘ half a troop of dis- 
* mounted horse, and half a company of invalids!’ ‘The citizens 
were driven, therefore, to arm for their own protection ; and a 
corps of volunteers was speedily formed in every considerable place 
of the- kingdom. ‘The cccupation was congenial to the martial 
character of the people; and held out, for the first time, a show 
of national power and independence to which they had long 
heen strangers. The associations spread over all the country 
with incredible rapidity; and, before the end of the year 1781, 
tiey had grown to a great army, of not less than 80,000 men. 
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The country, of course, was now entirely at their disposal ; and 
they soon beg: an to feel the power which’ they possessed, and re- 
solved not to separate till the independence of Ireland had beet 
secured. The teeble and infatuated ministry, whose counsels 
had by this time lost America, and sown the seeds of inextin- 
guishable discontent at home, looked with helpless consternation 
at the giant spectre they had contributed to raise. ‘They broke 
up, how ever, at last, in their own weakness. and unpopularity ; 
and their successors handsomely conceded what it was no long- 
er practicable to withhold—renounced the legislative pretensions 
of England, and recognised Ireland as a free nation, with a le- 
gislature independent ‘and supreme. 

This Revolution however, for such it clearly was, was more 
flattering to the national pride of Ireland, than beneficial to the 
body of her people. ‘Fhe Legislature, though independent, was 
yet far from having any community of inte rest or of feeling with 
the nation at large. Lavish creations, and it is said even pur- 
chases and bargains, had filled the House of Lerds with the 
devoted adherents of the English ministry. Out of the 300 
members who composed the House of Commons, 220 sate for 
burghs, in almost all of which the Orange faction either Jomi- 
neered, or the influence of some great proprietor was despotical ¢ 
while by far the greater part of the remainder were devoted to 
the same interest. ‘Then, whatever virtue or independence might 
have belonged to a body so constituted, was assailed by a larger 
and more profuse dispensation of offices and pensions than has 
been kyown, even since, in the sister kingdom. The enormity 
of the Irish pension list has at all times been a topie of reproacis 
to the general Government; and Mr Curran himself stated openly, 
in the House of Commons, that he was ready to prove that up- 
wards of 100 of his auditors held places or pensions from the 
Government. In such circumstances, it is not much to be won- 
dered at, that one of the first questions agitated in the emanci- 
pated Parliament, should have been that of Parliamentary Re- 
form—or that it should have been lost by a vast majority. Mr 
Curran first distinguished himself in that hopeless cause—and 
there first came into contact with an antagonist, whose hostility, 
neither generous nor placable, pursued him through the remain- 
der of their joint lives—the Attorney-General Fitzgibbon, after- 
wards Lord Clare. 

* During Mr Curran’s first years at the bar they had been on terms 
of polite and even familiar intercourse ; but the dissimilarity of theiv 
public characters, the high aristocratic arrogance of the one, and the 
popular tenets of the other, soon separated them; even their private 
tastes and habits would have forbidden a lasting friendship. Lord 
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Clare despised literature, in which Mr Curran so delighted. The 
one in private as in public disdained all the arts of winning; he was 
sullen or overbearing, and when he condescended to be jocular was 
generally offensive. The other was in all companies the reverse ; 
playful, communicative, and conciliating. Mr Curran never, like his 
more haughty rival, regulated his urbanity by the rank of his compa- 
nions ; or, if he did, it was by a diametrically oppasite rule ; the more 
humble the person, the more cautiously did he abstain from inflicting 
pain. For all those lighter talents of wit and fancy which Mr Cur- 
ran was incessantly and almost involuntarily displaying, Lord Clare 
had a real or an affected contempt, and would fain persuade himself 
that they were incompatible with those higher powers which be con- 
sidered could alone raise the possessor to an equality with himself. 
Mr Curran was perhaps equally hasty in underrating the abilities of 
his antagonist. Detesting his arbitrary principles, and disgusted with 
his unpopular manners, he would see nothing in him but the petty 
despot, ascending to a bad eminence by obvious and unworthy me- 
theds, and therefore meriting his unqualified hatred and invective.’ 
I. 196, 197. 

In 1785, those conflicting principles broke out into personal 
hestility. Fitzgrit bon called Curran © a puny babbler;’ and 
he reorted, by telling him that * his argument was more like 
© the p: altry quibble of a law yer than the reasoning of a states- 
© man,, an ‘| his | Ianguage more like that of an Attorney particu- 
© lux. than an Aliorncey General ;’ and then they went out, like 
true Tish debaters, and finis! cdl ie dispute by fi ring a brace of 
pistols at each othe r—but leit the field, unlike Irish combatants, 
with sentiments of unabated hostility. 

In 1786, Mr C. made cue of his best Parliamentary speeches 
on the Pension list; of the spirit and somewhat excessive liveli- 
ness of which, the following may be taken as a specimen. 

* This polyglot of wealth, this museum of curiosities, the pension 
list, embraces every link in the human chain, every description of 
men, women, and children, from the exalted excellence of a Hawke 
or a Rodney, to the debased situation of a lady who humbleth her- 
self that she may be exalted. But the lessons it inculcates form its 
greatest perfection. It teacheth that sloth and vice may eat that 
bread which virtue and honesty may starve for after they have earned 
it: it teaches the idle and dissolute to look up for that support which 
they are too proud to stoop and carn: it directs the minds of men to 
an entire reliance upon the ruling power of the State, who feeds the ra- 
vens of the royal aviary that cry continually for food: it teaches them 
to imitate those saints on the pension list that are like the lilies of the 
field, they toil not, neither do they spin, and yet are arrayed like So- 
Jomon in his glory: in fine, it teaches a lesson, which indeed they 
might have learned from Epictetus, that it is sometimes good not to 


be over virtuous; it shows, that, in proportion as our distresses in« 
oy] 
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crease, the munificence of the Crown increases also ; in proportion as 
our clothes are rent, the Royal mantle is extended over us. 

«« But notwithstanding the pension list, like charity, covers a mul- 
titude of sins, give me leave to consider it as coming home to the 
members of this house; give me leave to say, that the Crown, in ex- 
tending its charity, its liberality, its profusion, is laying a foundation 
for the independence of Parliament ; for hereafter, instead of orators 
or patriots accounting for their conduct to such mean and unworthy 
persons as freeholders, they will learn to despise them, and look only to 
the first man in the state; and they will by so doing have this secu- 
rity for their independence, that while any man in the kingdom has 
a shilling they will not want one.’ I, 204—206. 

In 1787, he paid a short visit to France, from which there 
are two or three letters of no great interest—the most remarkable 
thing in them being, that they take no notice of the political 
ferment that had by that time begun to show itself in that coun- 
try. Soon after his return, he received a visit from a worthy 
clergyman of the name of Boyse, to whose kindness he had been 
indebted in his early youth—the opening of which strikes us as 
extremely characteristic of the peculiarities of Irish manners. 

‘ Upon the morning of Mr Boyse’s arrival in Dublin, as he was on 
his way to Ely Place, he was met by his friend, who was proceeding in 
great haste to the courts, and had only time to welcome him, and bid 
him defer his visit till the hour of dinner. Mr Curran invited a number 
of the eminent men at the bar to meet Mr Boyse; and on returning 
home at a late hour from court, with some of his guests, found the 
clergyman, still in his travelling dress, seated in a familiar posture at 
the fire, with a foot resting upon each side of the grate. ‘“ Well, 
Jack,” said he, turning round his head, but never altering his posi- 
tion, “ here have I been for this hour past, admiring all the fine 
things that I see around me, and wondering where you could have 
got them all. ””—*‘* You would not dare, ” returned Mr Curran, deeply 
affected by the recollections which the observation called up, “ to 
assume such an attitude, or use so little ceremony, if you were not 
conscious that every thing you see is your own, Yes, my first and 
best of friends, it is to you that I am indebted for it all. The little 
boy whose mind you formed, and whose hopes you animated, profit- 
ing by your instructions, has risen to eminence and affluence: but 
the work is yours; what you see is but the paltry stucco upon the 
building, of which you laid the foundation.” I. 232, 233. 

Now, all this might have done very well in a téte-a-téte be- 
tween the two friends ; but when we consider it'as their debut, 
before various learned Serjeants anid other Primates of the bar, 
assembled on the occasiun, we think no Englishman can avoid 
feeling that the speech of the clergyman is rude and indelicate, 
and that of his friend dreadfully too theatrical to be tolerated in 
private society. : 
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The stormy debates of 1789, and the vote of the Irish Par- 
liament, offering the regency of their kingdom to the Prince 
of Wales, unfettered by any limitations, are sufficiently known, 
The motives which Icd so great a majority of that dutiful 
and submissive legislature to take part on this occasion against 
that ministry to which they had hitherto been so laudably 
devoted, are rather hinted at than spoken out by the author 
before us. In so far as we can gather his opinion, however, 
from the vague and cautious expressions he has employed, we 
take it to be, that their great object being personal gain and 
advancement, they concluded, that upon this occasion it would 
prob: ibly be better served by securing the favour of the new so- 
vereign, than by adhering toa party with whom he was likely 
to be dissatisfied ; and accordingly, with a few honourable ex- 
ceptions, including the Duke of ‘Leinster and the Ponsonbys, 
they returned to their allegiance, as soon as the King’ s recovery 
destroyed their golden hopes,—and testified, by their zealous 
and devoted compliances, the sincerity of their penitence for 
this occasional error. Ona motion for a vote of thanks to the 
Lord Lieutenant, for his early communication of his Majesty’s 
illness, Mr Curran, who contended that it had been unduly de- 
lay ed, observed, among other things— 

‘ For my part, I am but little averse to accede to the sentiment 
of an honourable friend who observed, that he was soon to leave 
us, and that it was harsh to refuse him even a smaller civility than 
every predecessor for a century had got. As for me, I do not op- 
pose his being borne away from us in the common hearse of his poli- 
tical ancestors ; I do not wish to pluck a single faded plume from the 

canopy, nor a single rag of velvet that might flutter on the pall. 
Let us excuse his manners if he could not help them ; let us pass by 
a little peculation, since, as an honourable member says, it was for 
his brother ; and let us rejoice that his kindred were not more nu- 
merous. But I cannot agree with my learned friend who defends the 
conduct of the noble lord on the present occasion. He has abused 
his trust by proroguing the two Houses, and has disposed of every 
office that became vacant in the interval, besides reviving others that 
had been dormant for years. Yet the honourable-member says he 
acted the part of a faithful steward. I know not what the honour- 
able member’s idea of a faithful steward is ; I will tell him mine. A 
good steward, if his master was visited by infiemiy or by death, would 
secure every article of his effects for his heir ; he would enter into ng 
conspiracy with his tenants; he would remember his benefactor, and 
not forget his interest. I will also tell him my idea of a faithless, un- 
principled steward. He would avail himself of the moment of family 
distraction: while the filial piety of the son was attending the sick 


eof the father, or mourning over his grave, the faithless steward 
l 
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would turn the melancholy interval to his private profit ; he would 
remember his own interest, and forget his benefactor ; he would en- 
deavour to obliterate or conceal the title-deeds ; to promote cabals 
among the tenants of the estate ; he would load it with fictitious in- 
cumbrances ; he would reduce it to a wreck, in order to leave the 
plundered heir no resource from beggary, except continuing him in a 
trust which he had been vile enough to betray.’ pp. 244—6. 

This may appear to be fiery enough; but a still better idea 
of the inflamed tone of discussion which then prevailed in that 
assembly, may be obtained from the account which is given of 
another debate which took place the year after, on a motion of 
Mr Curran’s, for an address against a late increase in the officers 
and salaries of the Board of Stamps and Accounts. — In intro- 
ducing this motion, Mr C, observed— 

‘ Sir, I bring forward an act of the meanest administration that 
ever disgraced this country. I bring it forward as one of the threads 
by which, unitgd with others of similar texture, the vermin of the 
meanest kind have been able to tie down a body of strength and im- 
portance. Let me not be supposed to rest here; when the mur- 

. derer left the mark of his bloody hand upon the wall, it:-was not the 
trace of one finger, but the whole impression which convicted him. 
—I bring forward this motion, not as a question of Finance, not as 
a question of regulation, but as a Penal inquiry ; and the people will 
now see whether they are to hope for help within these walls, or, turn- 
ing their eyes towards Heaven, they are to depend on God and their 
own virtue. I rise in an assembly of three hundred persons, one 
hundred of whom have places or pensions ; I rise in an assembly, one 
third of whom have their ears sealed against the complaints of the 
people, and their eyes intently turned to their own interest; I rise 
before the whisperers of the treasury, the bargainers and runners of 
the Castle ; I address an audience, before whom was held forth the 
doctrine, that the Crown ought to use its influence on this House. 
This confession was not made from constraint ; it came from a coun« 
try gentleman, deservedly high in the confidence of administration, 
for he gave up other confidence to obtain theirs. —I know I am 
speaking too plain ; but which is the more honest physician, he who 
lulls his patient into a fatal security, or he who points out the danger 
and the remedy of the disease ? — I should not be surprised if bad 
men of great talents should endeavour to enslave a people ; but, when 
I see folly uniting with vice, corruption with imbecility, men with- 
out talents attempting to overthrow our liberty—my indignation rises 
at the presuniption and audacity of the attempt. That such men 
should creep into power, is a fatal symptom to the constitution : the 
— like the material body, when near its dissolution, often 

ursts out in swarms of vermin. — In this administration a place may 
be found for every bad man, whether it be to distribute the wealth 
of the treasury, to vote in the House, to whisper and to bargaii, to’ 
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stand at tle door and note tle exits and entrances of your members, 
to mark whether they earn their wages—wliether it be for the hireling 
who comes for his hire, or for the drunker aid-de-camp who swag- 
gers in a brothel: — In this eountry, Sir, our King is‘not a resident ;. 
the beam of royalty is often reflected through a medium, which sheds 
but a kind of disastrous twilight, serving only to’ assist robbers and 
plunderers. We have no security in the talents, or responsibility of 
an Irish ministry : injuries whicly the English constitution would ea- 
sily repel may here be fatal. I therefore call upon you to exert 
yourselves, to-heave off the vile incumbrances that lave been laid: 
upon you. I call you not as: to a measure of finance or regulation, 
but to a criminal accusation, which yeu may follow with punish- 
ment.” pp. 256+26% 

In answer to this speech,-neither argument nor explanation was 
offered ; but the-party abuse'was pretty well'made up by personal 
invective. Sir Boyle Roche having observed—* that not being 
* used to deal out scurrility by the yard to the highest bidder— 
* not having"been bredia pettifogger, or a Newgate solicitor, 
* he was hardly. able to follow the learned gentleman: through 


* the long windings of his declamation’ ;—and after resenting, . 


in the same dignified style, the insinuations: made against the 
military retainers of the Court, actually concluded by recom- 
mending it to his antagonist to take a little more care of his ex- 
pressions, ‘lest some of those gentlemen might speak to him on 


the subject in another place’! ‘The threat was not altogether 
without meaning; for, a few days after, Mr €. was insulted in 
the street by one of the lower tools of the Government;. and, on 
applying to Major Hobart, then one of the Secretaries of State, 
for his dismissal,- an angry correspondenee ensued, which ter- 


minated as usual in’a duel, in which neither party received any 
injury. We really cannot say that Mr €. seems to have been 
justifiable in pushing the matter to that fatal extremity. 

Lord Clare was now raised to the peerage, and made €han- 
cellor ;—and unworthily. remenibering, in that exalted situation, 
the mortifications of the Attorney- general, proceeded to revenge 
the wounds he had received in the Senate, by excluding Mr C 


from all practice in his Court—a pitiful and flagrant abuse of 


the judicial function, for which, if the facts be as stated in the 
work before us, he has never been sufficiently reprobated.—Mr 
C. is said to have lost upwards of 10002. a year by this paltry 
piece ‘of vindictiveness.— He persisted, however, with unabated 
spirit, to expose the manifold corruptions of that wretched Go- 
vernment. And in 1791, in bringing forward a motion as to the 
sale of peerages, observed, 

* have proof, and I'stake my character on producing such evi- 


dence to a committee, as shall fully and incontrovertibly establish the’ 
fact, that a contract has been entered into with the prestnt ministers, to- 
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raise to the peerage certain persons, on condition of their purchasing a 
certain number of seats in this House.’ I. pp. 295, 296. 

The charge was afterwards followed up by Mr Grattan, who 
expressed himself in the following emphatic terms. 

** We charge them (the ministers) publicly, in the face of their 
country, with making corrupt agreements for the sale of peerages ; 
for doing which, we say that they are impeachable: We charge them 
with corrupt agreements for the disposal of the money arising from 
the sale, to purchase for the servants of the Castle, seats in the assembly 
of the people; for which we say that they are impeachable: We 
charge them with committing these offences, not in one, nor in two, 
but in many instances; for which complication of offences we say 
that they are impeachable ; guilty of a systematic endeavour to un- 
dermine the constitution, in violation of the laws of the land. We 
pledge ourselves to convict them; we dare them to go into an in- 
quiry ; we do not affect to treat them as other than Public Malefac- 
tors; we speak to them in a style of the most mortifying and humili« 
ating defiance ; we pronounce them to be public Criminals: Will they 
dare to deny the charge? I call upon and dare the ostensible mem- 
ber to rise in his place and say, ou his honour, that he does not be- 
lieve such corrupt agreements have taken place. I wait for a specific 
answer.” Major Hobart avoided a specific answer. Six days after, 
Mr Grattan, alluding to these charges, observed, “ Sir, I have been 
told it was said that I should have been stopped, should have been 
expelled the Commons, should have been delivered up to the bar of 
the Lords for the expressions delivered that day. I will repeat what 
I said that day.” After reciting the charges seriatim in the same 

* words, he thus concluded, ‘‘ I repeat these charges now, and if any 

thing more severe was on a former occasion expressed, I beg to 
be reminded of it, and I will again repeat it. Why do you not ex- 
pel me now? Why not send me to the bar of the Lords? Where 
is your adviser? Going out of the House I shall repeat my senti- 
ments, that his Majesty’s Ministers are guilty of impeachable of- 
fences ; and advancing to the bar of the Lords, I shall repeat these 
sentiments: and if the Tower is to be my habitation, I will there me- 
ditate the impeachment of these Ministers, and return, not to capi- 
tulate, but to punish. Sir, 1 think I know myself well enough to 
say, that if called forth to suffer in a public cause, I will go further 
_than my prosecutors both in virtue and in danger.” pp. 296—298; 
Note. 

We approach now to the most appalling, and most instructive 
part of our domestic history—to the proceedings which led to 
the rebellion of 1798—the measures adopted to suppress that 
rebellion, and the consequences by which they have been fol- 
lowed. In 1794, the discontent of that unhappy nation was 
extreme, and almost universal. Previous to 1782, it had been 
relentlessly domineered over by the English Parliament, and 
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since that time by the English Cabinet. ‘The absolute domi- 
nion and uncontrolled disposal of its interests had been trans- 
ferred from a foreign Legislature to the Executive; and its own 
Parliament had become more than ever estranged from all par- 
ticipation im its sentiments, and all regard for its concerns. 
The excitement of the French revolution, and perhaps of its 
emissaries, conspired, with those permanent and concurring 
causes of dissatisfaction, to give an alarming aspect to the gene- 
ral discontents. 

‘ The adherents of the Administration, and their opponents, were 
agreed upon the fact of the universal discontent, and upon the dan- 
gers that it threatened ; but they differed widely upon the measures 
that should be adopted for the restoration ef repose. 

‘ The first were determined to use coercion. They seemed to 
think that popular excesses are almost solely tlie people’s own crea- 
tion—that they are naturally prone to disaffection—that complaints 
of grievances are resorted to as a mere pretext to gratify this pro- 
pensity ; and, consequently, that a provident Government should vi- 
gorously resist every movement of discontent, as the fearful tokens 
of projected revolution. In conformity with these opinions, it ap- 
peared to them that Terror alone could tranquillize Ireland; and, 
therefore, that every method of impressing upon the public mind the 
power of the State, no matter how unpopular their nature, or how 
adverse to the established securities of the subject, should be adopted 
and applauded as measures of salutary restraint. 

‘ The truth and expediency of these doctrines were as firmly de- 
nied by others, who maintained that conciliation alone could appease 
the popular ferment. — No well governed people will desire to ex- 
change real and present blessings for the danger and uncertainty of 
remote and fantastic speculations : and if ever they are found to com- 
mit their lives and fortunes to such desperate experiments, it is the 
most conclusive evidence that they are badly governed, and that their 
sufferings have impelled them ‘“ to rise up in vengeance, to rend 
their chains upon the heads of their oppressors.” — Let Ireland be 
saved from the possibility of such a crisis. The majority of its peo- 
ple are in a state of odious exclusion, visiting them in its daily con- 
sequences with endless insults and privations, which, being minute 
and individual, are only the more intolerable. Would it not be wise, 
then, to listen to their claim of equal privileges, which, if granted, 
would give you the strongest security for their loyalty? There are 
other grievances—the notorious corruption of the Legislature—the 
enormity of the pension list—and many more ;—of these the nation 
complains, and seems determined to be heard. — The people seem 
inclined to turbulence ; but treat it as a disease, rather than avenge 
it as acrime. Between a State and its subjects there should. be ne 
silly punctilio; their errors can never justify yours: you may coerce 
—you may pass intemperate laws, and erect unheard of tribunals, te 
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punish what you should have averted—you may go on to decimate, 
but you will never tranquillize.’ I. pp. 300—305. 

In this crisis, Mr C. made the first of those great professional 
speeches on which his fame has since mainly rested, in defence 
of Mr Hamilton Rowan, accused of publishing a seditious ad- 
dress to the revolted Irishmen. This speech, which we are ra- 
ther inclined to think the best that he ever delivered, was, re- 
ceived with the most rapturous applause; but the Jury found 
the defendant guilty—and he was sentenced to fine and impri- 
sonment. The following particulars are too honourable to Mr 
C. to be suppressed. 

* It should be mentioned here, that from the year 1789, frequent 
attempts were made by the adherents of the administration to detach 
Mr Curran from the party, which he had formally joined, at that 
period. Every motive of personal ambition was held out to allure 
him, and all the influence of private solicitations exerted, but in vain. 
About this time, when the general panic was daily thinning the ranks 
of the opposition, his most intimate and attached friend, the late 
Lord Kilwarden (then the Attorney General) frequently urged him 
to separate himself from a hopeless cause, and to accept the rewards 
and honours that were so open to him. Upon one occasion, when 
Mr Curran was confined by illness to his bed, that gentleman visited 
him, and renewing the subject, with tears in his eyes implored him to 
consult his interest and his safety. ‘‘ I tell you (said he) that you 
have attached yourself to a desperate faction, that will abandon you 
at last ; with whom you have nothing to expect but danger and dis- 
appointment. With us, how different would be your condition !—I 
ask for no painful stipulations on your part, only say that you would 
accept of office—my situation will probably soon be vacant for you, 
and after that, the road would be clear before you.” This proof of 
private affection caused Mr Curran to weep, but he was unshaken. 
He replied, ‘ that he knew, better than his friend could do, the men 
with whom he was associated; that they were not a desperate fac- 
tion ; that their cause was that of Ireland; and that, even though it 
should eventually be branded with the indelible stigma of failure, he 
should never regret that it was with such men, and such a cause, that 
he had linked his final destinies.” I, 319-321. 


The next trial was that of the Rev. W. Jackson, for high 
treason; who, being convicted, swallowed poison when brought 
up for judgment, and fell down and died in the face of the 
court, before sentence could be pronounced! ‘Though convict- 
ed on the testimony of one witness, there seems to have been 
little doubt of his guilt; and yet the author before us has re- 
corded a trait of his conduct which seems worthy of innocence. 
While in prison, before his trial, he was frequently indulged 
with the yisits of his friends, 
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‘ A short time before his trial, one of these remained with him to 
a very late hour of the night. When he was about to depart, Mr 
Jackson accompanied him as far as the place where the gaoler usual- 
ly waited upon such occasions, until all his prisoner’s visitors should 
have retired. They found the gaoler in a profound sleep, and the 
keys of the prison lying beside him. ‘“ Poor fellow!” said Mr Jack- 
son, taking up the keys, “let us not disturb him; I have already 
been too troublesome to him in this way.” He accordingly proceed- 
ed with his friend to the outer door of the prison, which he opened. 
Here the facility of escaping naturally struck him,—he became deep- 
ly agitated; but after a moment's pause, “ J could do it,” said he, 
** but what would be the consequences to you, and to the poor fel- 
low within, who has been so kind tome? No! Jet me rather meet 
my fate.” He said no more; but, locking the prison door again, re- 
turned to his apartment.’ I. pp. 324, 325. Note. 

This case, ae is chiefly remarkable for having settled 
the pout, that in Ireland a man may be convicted of treason 
on the testimony of a single witness. When the English sta- 
tutes, requiring two, were adopted in that country, those de- 
claratory clauses were omitted ; and the question came therefore 
to be, whether, on the old common law, two witnesses had not 
always been necessary for such a conviction. Lord Coke had 
given a clear opinion in the affirmative; but Foster and Haw- 
kins thought differently. There had been no trial for treason 
in Ireland for upwards of a century; and the point had never 
before occurred. It was determined, as we have already stated, 
in conformity with the more recent authorities ; though nothing 
can be more revolting than such an anomaly in the constitution- 
al law of two apie Kiaaiiotie se nothing more disgusting 
than the scenes to which this decision speedily gave rise in the 
least fortunate of the two. The principle, it is manifest, cannot 
possibly be right in both ; and the English prisoner must either 
have too many privileges, or the Irish too few. Nor is it 
possible to listen to the suggestion, that, from the state of so- 
ciety in Ireland, it was necessary to give the Crown this addi- 
tional security :—For the same disordered or depraved state of 
morality which renders treason probable, is still more likely ta 
produce false accusations ; and whoever will read the State Trials, 
either in England or Ireland, will find that Treason and Per- 
jury have always been contemporary crimes, and that the dangers 
of the crown and of the subject have uniformly been recipro- 
cal. But if the question were doubtful upon theory, the subse- 
quent experience of Ireland, we think, must have settled it with 
all candid minds. In six trials which unhappily took place in 
three years after that of Jackson, the fate of the prisoners de- 
pended on the credibility of a single witness ;—and, as was in- 
! . ’ 
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deed to have been expected, and will always be the case, under 
such a rule of law, ‘these witnesses ‘ were all of them men of blighted 
reputation. It was not merely that they had been accomplices in 
the crimes which they came to denounce ; and that, finding the spe- 
culation dangerous and unprofitable, they endeavoured to retrieve 
their credit and circumstances, by setting up as ‘ loyal apostates. ” 
Deeper far was, if not their legal offence, their moral depravity. 
Dreadful were the confessions.of guilt, of dishonour, and irreligion, 
-extorted from these wretches. If their direct examination produced 
a list of the prisoners’ crimes, as regularly did their .cross-examina- 
tion elicit a darker catalogue-of their own. In the progress of their 
career from participation to discovery, all the tender charities of life 
were abuseti—every sacred tie rent asunder. The agent, by the 
semblance of fidelity, extraeted the secret of his client and his friend, 
and betrayed himt The spy resorted to the habitation of his victim, 
nd, while sharing his hospitality, and fondling his children, was me- 
ditating his ruin. Here was to be seen the wild atheist, who had 
gloried in‘his incredulity, enjoying a lucid interval of faith, to stamp 
a legal value on his oath—there the dishonest dealer, the acknow- 
dedged perjurer, the future murderer.’ I. pp. 389—341. 

Five of the unhappy victims, in the cases we have alluded ta, 
perished by this poltuted testimony. In the-case of Finney in 
798, the infamy of the only witness—on whose accusation fif- 
éeen other persons were at that moment-in prison—was made se 
apparent to the Jury, that, even inthe agitation of that distract- 
ed time, they were compelled to reject it, and acquitted the 
prisoner. The witness, a short.time after, was arraigned and 
convicted of murder, and suffered accordingly. 

In 1797, Mr-Curran and his friends made a last appedi te 
‘Parliament in behalf of a more conciliatory system .of proceed- 
ing. The reports of Parliamentary Committees had by this 
time ascertained the existence, not only of general discontent, 
ibut of formidable associations, (rendered searet by-the restrictions 
on meeting and publishing that bad been recently enacted), who 
professed a desire for Reform and Catholic Emancipation, but 
were supposed to contemplate a,radical revolution in the govern- 
ment. ‘The.ministers- contended, that in these circumstances the 
only way to preserve the peace of the.cauntry, was.to show no 
toleration ‘to the disaffected or any.of their pretexts, but to pro- 
ceed against them with the utmost promptitude and severity ;— 
and that.to listen to their pretended petitions for reform or e- 
mancipation, would only be to show their own fear and weak- 
ness, and to encourage their adversaries to still more unreason- 
able demands, Mr C., on the other hand, argued, as we have 
done so often—*‘ If reform be only a pretence, and separation be the 
teal objects of the leaders of the conspiracy, confound the leaders by 
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destroying the pretext, and take the followers to yourselves. You 
say they are 100,000 ;—I firmly believe they are three times the 
number,—so much the better for you. If these seducers can attach 
so many followers to rebellion, by the hope of reform through blood, 
how much more readily will you engage them, not by the promise, 
but the possession, and without blood! Reform (he continued) is a 
necessary change of mildness for coercion: the latter has been tried, 
and what is its success? The Convention bill was passed to punish 
the meetings at Dungannon and those of the Catholics: but did that 
act, or those which followed, put down those meetings? the contrary 
was the fact ; it most foolishly concealed them. When popular dis- 
contents are abroad, a wise government should put them into an hive 
of glass ;—you hid them. The association at first was small—the 
earth seemed to drink it as a rivulet ;—but it only disappeared for a 
season ;—a thousand streams, through the secret windings of the 
earth, found their way to one source, and swelled its waters ; until, 
at last, too mighty to be contained, it burst out a great river.’ 

Mr Grattan followed on the same side, in a speech remark- 
able for the pathos and prophetic eloquence with which it was 
delivered ; and, having thus offered their final counsels for peace 
and conciliation, they withdrew from an assembly, on which it 
was plain that their reasonings could make no impression, and 
which was not fated to a much longer endurance. 

Their predictions were but too fatally accomplished. The 
system of angry defiance, jealousy, and intimidation, was acted 
upon with increased vigour; and the consequence was, that in 
3798, the country broke out into open rebellion, and, after a 
tremendous and sanguinary struggle, in which seventy thousand 
unfortunate men are calculated to have perished on the field, on 
the scaffold, or by torture, the country was left exhausted but 
not tranquillized—filled, not with penitence, but with rancour 
and deep-seated hostility—and in such a condition of wretched- 
ness and disaffection, as, in spite of that dreadful lesson and 
bloody experiment, to have risen repeatedly in similar acts of 
insurrection—to have been ever since a great theatre of outrage 
and disorder, and in such a state as to render life and property 
continually insecure, and to require the perpetual coercion of a 
great regular army to withhold it from open rebellion, or to 
carry into effect the ordinary sentences of the law. This is the 
jesson to the Government : and one more impressive, we think, 
«an scarcely be imagined. ‘There is: another also, and not less 
momentous, for the people—and that is as to the utter hope- 
jessness of any thing being effected by the physical force of 
a multitude, even when provided with arms, against an organ- 
ized government and a disciplined army. ‘The Irish insur- 
gents were 500,000 strong, almost all armed, and the great- 
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er part reasonably well drilled and trained to military evola- 
tions. They had considerable stores of money, too, and am~ 
munition ; and had been concerting their movements for years 
before they took the field,—with the whole of the country 
which was to form the scene of their operations friendly to 
them, and hostile to their opponents. Yet they were totally 
routed, broken, and cut to pieces, in four or five months, by a 
regular army of 50,000 or 60,000 men, almost as little accus- 
tomed to’ actual warfare as themselves: Neither lesson, we 
trust, will be lost on the party to whom it is addressed ; but 
the indocility of the unenlightened multitude, always the dupe 
of its wishes, and often the victim of its passions, will be far more 
pardonable than that of their rulers, whose business it is to know 
the signs of the times, and to learn wisdom, at least, from their 
own past miscarriages. 

Two years ago, we should have thought it a duty to pass over 
these most melancholy transactions in “silence ; and to abstain, 
as we have always hitherto abstained, from everything that 
might recal sensations of unmingled, and, as it then ‘appeared to 
us, of unprofitable anguish. But the great lessons to which we 
have just alluded, seem at this moment in too much danger of 
being forgotten, to justify us in omitting any opportunity of en- 
forcing them: and the admirable tone and temper in which 
those unhappy scenes are here retraced, makes it almost as much 
a matter of justice to the author as to the public, to lay some 
part of his account of them before our readers.—Nothing can 
be ‘more just, or better written, than the following introductory 
sentence. 

‘ In adverting to the events of this disastrous era, it would be an 
easy task to recapitulate its horrors, or, according to the once po- 
pular method, to rail at the memories of its victims: but it is time 
ior invective and resentment to cease; or, if such a feeling will irre- 
sistibly intrude, it is time at least to control and suppress it. ‘Twenty 
years have now passed over the heads or the graves of the parties to 
that melancholy conflict ; and their children may now see prospects 
of prosperity opening upon their country, not perhaps of the kind, 
or to the extent to which in her more ambitious days she looked, but 
assuredly of a more rational description than could have been attained 
by violence ; and such as, when realized, as they promise soon to 
be, will compensate’for past reverses, or at all events console. At 
such a moment, in approaching this fatal year, we may dismiss every 
sentiment of personal asperity, or posthumous reproach: without 
wishing to disturb the remorse of those upon either side who may be 
repenting, or to revive the anguish of the many that have suffered, 
we may now contemplate it as the period of an awful historical event ; 
and allude to the mutual passions and mistakes of those who acted 
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er perished in it, with the forbearance that should not be refused to 
the unfortunate and the dead.’ II. pp. 2, 3. 

The general causes of dissatisfaction have been already ex- 
plained ; but undoubtedly they were stimulated into action by 
the excitements of the French revolution. The first splendours 
of that event, and the gigantic successes by which its progress 
was illustrated, gave a spirit of daring to the oppressed and dis- 
contented in every corner of Europe. * The democratic prin- 
* ciple,’ as Mr Grattan finely expressed it, by a figure bor- 
rowed from Milton, * was getting on and on, like a mist at the 
* heels of the countryman—small, at first, and lowly, but soon 
* ascending to the hills, and overcasting the whole field of the 
* horizon.’ In Ireland too, we are assured by the author be- 
fore us, the progress of intelligence, for the preceding twenty- 
five years, had been altogether unprecedented, and had been 
almost entirely expended on political inquiries. ‘To this was to 
be ascribed the rapidity with which the volunteer associations 
pervaded the country in 1780—the spirit with which the Oppo- 
sition contended for reform in the emancipated Parliament—and 
the formation of various Whig clubs and political societies by 
the friends of .constitutional monarchy. - For a long while, the 
object of all those persons was merely a redress of grievances ; 
and it was not till after the year 1792, that any more daring 
scheme seems to have been seriously contemplated. Soon after 
that period, however, a great variety of secret socicties were 
formed, under the name of ¢ ‘The Irish Union,’ whose designe 
were undoubtedly of a more dangerous nature—and who, pro- 
fessing to have lost all hopes ot constitutional redress, at last 
entered into a confederacy for revolutionizing Ireland, and esta- 
blishing a Catholic Republic. "These conspirators were speedily 
joined by a more antient confederacy of the Catholics, which had 
existed ever since 1783, and perhaps earlier, under the name of 
the * Defenders,’ and had till this teme been chiefly employed 
in protecting each other from the punishments and exactions of 
the law, or wreaking their lawless vengeance on those by whom 
it was sought to be enforced. Though the great body of the 
associates consisted of the labouring classes, there were not a 
few persons of good fortune in their ranks; a regular organiza- 
tion of the whole body had been adapted—arms very ney 
provided—and considerable contributions of money obtained. 
‘Old soldiers were sought after, with the greatest avidity, to su- 
perintend their drills—and ‘ under these they met, night after 
* night, to be instructed in the use of arms; sometimes in obscure 
‘ cellars, hired for the purpose ; sometimes in houses, where every 
* inhabitayt was in the secret. It even sometémes happened that 
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in the metropolis these nocturnal exercises took place, in the 
habitations of the more opulent and ardent of the conspirators. 
In the interior, their evolutions were performed upon a more 
extensive scale. ‘There, every evening that the moon, the sig- 
nal of rendezvous, was to be seen in the heavens, the pedsant, 
without reposing from the toils of the day, stole forth with his 
rude implement of war, to pass the night upon the nearest 
unfrequented heath, with thousands of his comrades, who were 
assembled at that place and hour, as for the celebration of 
some unrighteous mysteries.’ II. 16, 17. 
They sought assistance from France in the year 1796; and, 
upon the instigation of Tone, the armanent under Hoche was 
arranged. In the course of the following year, Mr C. says 
there were 500,000 in arms for the cause. The following pas- 
sage deserves well to be weighed and remembered. 

© The old Irish government was a mechanical, not a moral system ; 
it was, what it has been so often likened to, a citadel in an enemy’s 
country ; its first and its last expedient was Force; it forgot that 
those whom no force can subdue, nor dangers terrify, will kneel be- 
fore an act of conciliation. But it obstinately refused to conciliate ; 
and the people at length, prepared by the sufferings and indignities 
of centuries, listened with sanguine or desperate credulity to the 
counsel which reminded them of their strength, and directed them to 
employ it in one furious effort, which, whether it failed or prosper- 
ed, could not embitter their condition. — The Irish aristocracy, who 
imagined that because they were loyal, they might proceed to every 
violent extreme, were a band of political fanatics, and would have 
made proselytes by the sword. They knew nothing of the real na- 
ture of the allegiance which they were so zealous to establish, and 
which was never yet established by the sword. They were not aware 
that the allegiance of a nation to the State is a feeling compounded 
of a thousand others,—half interest, half sentiment,—of gratitude, of 
hope, of recollections, of the numberless minute and “ tender influ- 
ences” that reconcile the subject to his condition ; that it is seldom 
a direct and defined attachment to the sovereign, but a collection of 
many subordinate attachments, of which the sovereign has all the 
benefit ; that it is but the youngest of the group of private virtues, 
and, like them, must be reared in the bosom of domestic comfort; 
that it is upon the moral allegiance of each rank to its immediate re- 
lations, of the servant to his master, of the artisan to his employer, 
of the tenant to his landlord, that must be founded the political al- 
lepine of the whole to the State. — Those mistaken loyalists suppos- 
ed that they were teaching allegiance by a haughty and vindictive 
enforcement of the laws agaiust its violation. They did not see that 
they were exacting from the laws what no iaws could perform; that 
their positive provisions must be always impotent, where their spirit 
is not previously infused into the subject by manners and institutions. 
In Ireland these two were at perpetual yariaace.. The Irish lawgiver 
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‘passed his statute, setting forth, in pompous phraseology, its wisdom 
and necessity, and denouncing the gibbet against the offender, and 
then returned to his district, to defeat its efficacy, by giving a prac- 
tical continuance to the misery, the passions, the galling epithets, 
and the long train of customary insults and local provocations that 
were for ever instigating to crime. He did, what was stranger and 
more absurd than this—he had the folly to put the State in competi- 
tion with a power above it. He trampled upon the religion of the 
people.’ II. 22-29. 

Such were the true causes of the avidity with which the bulk 
of the Irish populace rushed into this lamentable conspiracy, 
and of the ill success which attended the efforts of the Govern- 
ment to arrest them. Not only, however, did they neglect those 
causes, but reviled, in the most abusive and contumelious terms, 
all those who warned them of their existence, and of the conse- 
quences which must follow from disregarding them. To those 
who knew the steady loyalty and personal dignity of the late Mr 
Ponsonby, it must convey a very striking image of the temper 
of the times, to find zs patriotic warnings as to the necessity of 
conciliation thus answered by the then Solicitor-General. 

‘ What was it come to, that in the Irish House of Commons they 
should listen to one of their own members degrading the character of 
an Irish gentleman by language which was fitted but for hallooing a 
mob? Had he heard a man uttering out of those doors such lan- 
guage as that by which the honourable gentleman had violated the 
decorum of Parliament, he would have seized the ruffian by the throat, 
and dragged him to the dust! What were the House made of who 
could listen in patience to such abominable sentiments ?-—sentiments 
which, thank God, were acknowledged by no class of men in this 
country, except the execrable and infamous nest of traitors who were 
known by the name of United Irishmen, who sat brooding in Belfast 
over their discontents and treasons, and from whose publications he 
could trace, word for word, every expression the honourable gentle- 
man had used.’ II. p, 35, Note. 

In this spirit was the rebellion—we will not say provoked— 
but waited for and defied. In 1797, the Government did not 
believe in the likelihood of any general insurrection, and un- 
questionably were very ill prepared to resist it. In that year, 
when an attack was projected on Dublin, it is said (p. 38) that 
every militja soldier who was to have mounted guard that day 
in the city, was in the interest of the insurgents—and that a 
great proportion of the native forces throughout the,country 
were of the same persuasion. In 1798, they were somewhat 
better informed as to the impending crisis. In March, they ar- 
rested a great number of persons, and issued a solemn procla- 
mation announcing the existence of the conspiracy, and the 
likelihood of its speedy explosion. It was soon generally un- 
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derstood that the 23d of May was the day fixed for the rising; 
and—(but it is a relief to be able to give the sequel in the strik- 
ing words of the author before us)—‘ as it approached, the fearful 
tokens became too manifest to be mistaken. In the interior, the pea- 
santry were already in motion. Night after night large masses of 
them were known to be proceeding by unfrequented paths to some 
central points. .Over whole tracts of country the cabins were desert- 
ed, or contained only women and children, from whom the inguirers 
could extort no tidings of the owners. In the towns, to which, in 
the intervals of labour, the lower classes delighted to flock, a fright- 
ful diminution of numbers was observed; while the few that appear- 
ed there, betrayed, by the moody exultation of their looks, that they 
were not ignorant of the cause. Throughout the tapital the military 
array and bustle in some streets—the silence and desertion of others 
—the names of the inhabitants registered on every door—the suspén- 
sion of public amusements, and almost of private intercourse—the 
daily proclamations—prayers pat up in the churches for the general 
safety—families flying to England—partings that might be eternal— 
every thing oppressed the imagination with the conviction, that a 
great public convulsion was at hand. The parliament and the courts 
of justice, with a laudable attachment to the forms of the constitu- 
tion, continued their sittings ; but the strange aspect, of senators and 
advocates transacting civil business in the garb of soldiers, reminded 
the spectator that the final dependence of the State was upon a power 
beyond the laws. The vigorous precautions of the administration, 
instead of inspiring confidence, kept alive the public terror and sus- 
pense. In every quarter of the kingdom, the populace were sent in 
droves to the prisons, till the prisons could contain no more. The 
vessels in the several bays adjoining the scenes of disturbance were 
next converted into gaols, The law was put aside: a non-commis- 
sioned officer became the arbiter of life and death. The military 
were dispersed through every house: military visits were paid tu 
every house in search of arms, or other evidence of treason. The 
dead were intercepted on their passage to the grave, and their coffins 
examined, lest they might contain rebellious weapons. Many of the 
conspirators were informally executed. Many persons who were in- 
nocent were arrested and abused. Many, who might have been in- 
nocent, were suspected, and summarily put to death. 

* Upon the appointed day the explosion took place. The shock was 
dreadful. The imagination recoils from a detail of the scenes that 
followed. Every excess that could have been apprehended from a 
soldiery, whom General Abercrombie, in the language of manly re- 
proof, had declared to be in a state of licentiousness that rendered it 
formidable to all but. the enemy ; every act of furious retaliation to 
be expected from a peasantry inflamed by revenge and despair, and, 
in consequence of the loss of their leaders, surrendered to the auspi- 
ces of their own impetuous passions, distinguished and disgraced this 
fatal conflict. After a short and sanguinary struggle, the insurgents 
were crushed, The numbers of them who perished in the field, or og 
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the scaffold, or were exiled, are said to have amounted to 50,000 ;— 
the losses upon the side of the crown have been computed at 20,000 
lives.” II. pp. 39-44. 

We turn gladly, and at once, from this dreadful catastrophe, 
Never certainly was short-lived tranquillity—or rather perma- 
nent danger so dearly bought. The vengeance of the law fol- 
lowed the havoc of the sword—and here again we meet Mr C. 
in his strength and his glory. The first trial excited peculiar 
commiseration. It was that of two brothers of the name of 
Sheares—both members of the Irish bar—both very respect- 
ably connected, and in private life of most amiable characters.— 
The Judge, befoye whom they were tried, had been the inti- 
mate friend of their family.—Their counsel and several of their 
Jury had often met them in the intercourse of private society.— 
The trial lasted till late in the morning.— When the verdict of 
guilty was at length returned, the unfortunate young men clasp- 
ed each other in their arms,—there was a dead silence, and 
the Court was filled with tears.—One brother was married, 
and when brought up the same day for judgment, attempted to 
say something, but was choked by his emotions. The other 
rose with greater firmness—and, after stating that he was re- 
signed and ready to die, spoke as follows. 

‘ But, my lords, I have a favour to request of the court that does 
not relate to myself. I have a brother, whom I have ever loved 
dearer than myself ;—but it is not from any affection for him alone 
that I am induced to make the request ;—he is a man, and therefore, 
I hope, prepared to die, if he stood as I do—though I do not stand 
unconnected ;—but he stands more dearly connected. In short, my 
lords, to spare your feelings and my own, I do not pray that I should 
not die; but that the husband, the father, the brother, and the son, 
all comprised in onc person, holding these relations, dearer in life to 
him than any man I know; for such a man I do not pray a pardon, 
for that is not in the power of the court; but I pray a respite for 
such time as the court, in its humanity and discretion, shall think 
proper. You have heard, my lords, that his private affairs require 
arrangement. I have a further reason for asking it. If immediately 
both of us be taken off, an aged and revered mother, @ dear sister, 
and the most affectionate wife that ever lived, and six children,. will 
be left without protection or provision of any kind. When I address 
myself to your Lordsltips, it is with the knowledge you will have of 
all the sons of our aged mother being gone: two perished in the ser- 
vice of the king, one very recently. 1 only request, that, disposing 
of me with what swiftness either the public mind or justice requires, 
a respite may be given to my brother, that the family may acquire 
strength to bear it all. ‘That is all IL wish. I shall remember it to 
my last breath ; and I will offer up my prayers for you to that Being 
who has endued us all with sensibility to feel. This is all I ask.’ 
KE. pp. 145, 116. 
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We scarcely know anything more affecting than these simple 
and disordered sentences. It was not thought possible, how- 
ever, to accede to the prayer they contained ; and both brothers’ 
were executed the succeeding day ! There seems to have been 
no doubt of their guilt; yet the whole parole proof against 
them, for there was some written evidence, was the testimony of 
one witness, who was proved to have derided the obligation of 
an oath, and to have dealt largely m treasonable langu 
An objection was taken to their indictment, on the ground that 
one of the Grand Jury was a naturalized alien—and that this was. 
an ‘ office of trust,’ of which such persons are incapable: but 
the objection was overruled. Mr C.’s speech on this occasion, 
of which the only report is to be found in the work before us, 
seems to have been chiefly remarkable for its melancholy pathos, 
and the religious solemnity of his appeals to the consciences of 
the Jury. We pass over the rest of these melancholy trials; im 


which we are far from insinuating, that there was. any reprehen- 
sible severity on the part of the Goverment. When matters- 
had come that length, they had but one duty before them—and 
they seem to have discharged it (if we except one or two post- 
humous attainders) with mercy as well as fairness; for after a 
certain number of victims had been selected, an arrangement 
was made with the rest of the state prisoners, under which they 


were allowed to expatriate themselves for life. It would be im- 
ee however, to leave the subject, without offering our tri- 
ute of respeet and admiration to the singular courage, fidelity 
and humanity, with which Mr C. persisted, throughout these 
fgonizing scenes, in doing his duty to the unfortunate prisoners, 
and watching over the administration of that law, from the spec- 
tacle ef whose vengeance there were so many temptations to 
withdraw. This painful and heroic task he undertook—and 
never blenched from its execution, in spite of the toil and dis- 
gust, and the ony and personat hazard to which it conti- 
nually exposed him. In that inflamed state of the public mind, it 
is easy to understand that the advocate was frequently confounded 
with the client; and that, besides the murderous vengeance of the 
profligate informers he had so often to denounce, he had to en- 
counter the passions and prejudices of all those who chose to look 
on the defender of traitors as thetr associate. Instead of bein 
cheered therefore, as formerly, by the applauses of his auditors, 
he was often obliged to submit to their angry interruptions, and 
was actually menaced more than once, in the open court, by the 
clashing arms and indignant menaces of the military spectators. 
He had excessive numbers of soldiers, too, billeted on him, and 
was in many other ways exposed to loss and vexation ; but he 
4 
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bore it all with the courage of his country, and the dignity due 
to his profession—and consoled, himself for the vulgar calum- 
nies of an infuriated faction, in the friendship and society of 
such men as Lords. Moira, Charlemont and Kilwarden—Grat- 
tan, Ponsonby, and T'lood. 

The incorporating union of 1800 is said to have filled Mr C. 
with incurable despondency as to the fate of his country. We 
have great indulgence for this feeling—but we cannot sympa- 
thize in it.. The Irish parliament was a nuisance that deserved 
to be abated—and the British legislature, with all its partiali- 
ties, and its still more blameable neglects, may be presumed, we 
think, to be more accessible to reason, to justice, and to shame, 
than the body which it superseded. Mr C. was not in Parlia- 
ment when that great measure was adopted. But, in the course 
of that year, he delivered a ver y able argument in the case of 
Napper Tandy, of which the only published report is to be 
found in the volumes before us. In 1802, he made his famous 
speech in Hevey’s case, against Mr Sirr, the town-major of 
Dublin, which affords a strong picture of the revolting and 
atrocious barbarities which are necessarily perpetrated when the 
solemn tribunals are silenced, and inferior agents entrusted with 
arbitrary power. The speech, in this view of it, is one of the 
most striking and instructive in the published volume, which we 
noticed in our 13th volume. During the peace of Amiens, 
Mr C. made a short excursion to France, and was by no means 
delighted with what he saw there. In a letter to his son from 
Paris, in October 1802, he says, ‘ I am glad I have come here. 
* I entertained many ideas of it, which I have entirely given up, 
‘ or very much indeed altered. Never was there a scene that 
‘ could furnish more to the weeping or the grinning philoso- 

‘ pher; they well might agree that human affairs were a sad 

« joke. 1 see it every where, and in every thing. The wheel 
* has run a complete round ; only changed some spokes and a 
« few “ fellows, ” very little for the better, but the axle certainly 
« has not rusted; nor do I see any likelihood of its rusting. 
* At present all is quiet, except the tongue,—thanks to those in- 
‘ valuable protectors of peace, the army!!’ (II, 206, 207.) 

In the year following, the rooted discontent of Ireland broke 
out in a second insurrection. From want of concert and pa- 
tience, it assumed the form but of a brief and unpremeditated tu- 
mult; but it appeared, on investigation, and is proved by the o- 
riginal plan in Emmet’s handwriting, appended to these volumes, 


that a simultaneous rising had been organized in the counties of 


Wicklow, Wexford, and Kildare, as well as in remoter dis- 
tricts—and that.it was prevented only by the neglect or misun- 
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derstanding of the signals and instructions. As it was, compa- 
ratively few lives were lost; but among these was the lamented 
Lord Kilwarden, the most venerated of all the Judges of his 
country—the wisest, because the gentlest in her councils. His 
death formed no part of the plan of the insurgents, and was 
either an unpremeditated act of savage fury, or of private ma- 
lignity and revenge. 

This wild, wicked, and desperate project; was the work of 
an individual of distinguished abilities, gentle dispositions, and 
kindly affections; and nothing can show more strongly the ef- 
fect that had been produced on the feelings of the nation at 
large, by the wrongs she had suffered, and the means that had 
been used to stifle their expression, than that they should have 
seduced a person of such a character into such a proceeding. 
This part of the public story is unfortunately but too closely 
connected with Mr C.’s private history, and forms the most 
striking and romantic portion of it. ‘The individual to whom 
we have alluded, was Mr Robert Emmet; a young man of good 
family and high prospects, who had been a frequent visitor in 
Mr C.’s family, and had, without his knowledge, formed an at- 
tachment to his youngest daughter. He never gave, even to 
her, the remotest hint of the projects in which he was engaged ; 
and it was only a short time et its failure that he ventured 
to speak to her of his passion. It was to this attachment, how- 
ever, that his fate was owing; for he escaped after the miscar- 
riage of the insurrection, and might have got out of the king+ 
dom, had he not lingered near her abode, where he was at last 
discovered and apprehended. | It was then that Mr C. first dis- 
covered the correspondence that had passed between him and 
his daughter ; and thought it ee to wait on the Attorney 
General with all the papers that he had recovered. His own 
innocence never was brought into question ; but the fate of Em- 
met was instantly decided—and he suffered the last rigour of 
the law. There are two very st:iking letters introduced, both 
written in the short interval between his condemnation and exe- 
cution—one to Mr Curran himself, the other to his son. The 
editor says very feelingly—* There was a time when the publica- 
tion of them would have excited pain; but that time is past. 
The only persons to whom such a proceeding could have giv- 
en a pang, the father and the child, are now beyond its reach ; 
and their survivor, who from a sense of duty permits them to 
see the light, does so under a full persuasion, that all those 
who, from personal knowledge, or from report, may sometimes 
recal their memories with sentiments of tenderness or esteem, 
will find nothing in the contents of those documents which 
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‘ can provoke the intrusion of a harsher feeling.’ (II. pp. 230~ 
231.) The first is chiefly ‘apologetical ; and we can only afford 
to give a part of it. After confessing that he did wrong in writ- 
ing to his daughter subsequent to the insurrection, he says,— 

‘« Looking upon her as one, whom, if I had lived, I hoped to have 
had my partner for life, I did hold the removing her anxiety above 
every other consideration. I would rather have had the affections of 
your daughter in the back settlements of America, than the first si- 
tuation this country could afford without them. I know not whether 
this will be any extenuation of my offence—I know not whether it 
will be any extenuation of it to know, that if I had that situation in 
my power at this moment, I would relinquish it to devote my life te 
her happiness—I know not whether success would have blotted out 
the recollection of what I have done—but I know that a man, with 
the coldness of death on him, need not be made to feel any other 
coldness, and that he may be spared any addition to the misery he 
feels, not for himself, but for those to whom he has left nothing but 
sorrow.” II. pp. 235, 236. 

The other was finished just before he was summoned to the 
scaffold. We shall give the concluding part of it, and the 
short comment of the editor. 

*< If there was any one in the world in whose breast my death 
might be supposed not to stifle every spark of resentment, it might 
be you—I have deeply injured you—I have injured the happiness of 
a sister that you love, and who was formed to give happiness to every 
one about her, instead of having her own mind a prey to affliction. 
Oh! Richard, I have no excuse to offer, but that I meant the reverse; 
I intended as much happiness for Sarah as the most ardent love could 
have given her. I never did tell you how much I idolized her :—it 
was not with a wild or unfounded passion, but it was an attachment 
increasing every hour, from an admiration of the purity of her mind, 
and respect for her talents. I did dwell in secret upon the prospect 
of our union. I did hope that success, while it afforded the opportu- 
nity of our union, might be the means of confirming an attachment, 
which misfortune had called forth. I did not look to honours for 
myself—praise I would have asked from the lips of no man; but I 
would have wished to read in the glow of Sarah’s countenance that 
her husband was respected. My love, Sarah! it was not thus that I 
thought to have requited your affection. I had hoped to be a prop 
round which your affections might have clung, and which would never 
have been shaken; but a rude blast has snapped it, and they have 
fallen over a grave. 

‘« This is no time for affliction. I have had public motives to sus- 
tain my mind, and I have not suffered it to sink ; but there have been 
moments in my imprisonment when my mind was so sunk by grief 
on her account, that death would have been a refuge. God bless 
you, my dearest Richard. I am obliged to leave off immediately. 

“ Ropert Emmet.” 
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‘ This letter was written at twelve o’clock on the day of Mr Em- 
met’s execution ; and the firmness and regularity of the original hand- 
writing contain a striking and affecting proof of the little influence 
which the approaching event exerted over his frame. The same en- 
thusiasm which aliured him to his destiny, enabled him to support its 
utmost rigour. He met his fate with unostentatious fortitude ; and 
although few could ever think of justifying his projects or regretting 
their failure; yet his youth, his talents. the great respectability of 
his connexions, and the evident delusion of which he was the victim, 
have excited more general sympathy for his unfortunate end, and 
more forbearance towards his memory, than is usually extended.to 
the errors or sufferings of political offenders.’ II. pp. 237~239. 

The public life of Mr C, was now drawing to aclose. He 
distinguished himself in 1804 in the Marquis of Headfort’s case, 
and in that of Judge Johnson in 1805; but, on the accession of 
the Whigs to office in 1806, he was appoiuted to the situation 
of Master of the Rolls, and never afterwards made any public 
appearance. He was not satisfied with this appointment; and 
took no pains to conceal his dissatisfaction. His temper, per- 
haps, was by this time somewhat soured by ill health, and his 
notion of his own importance exaggerated by the flattery of 
which he had long been the daily object. Perhaps, too, the sud- 
den withdrawing of those tasks and excitements, among which he 
had been so long accustomed to live, cooperating with the lan- 
guor of declining age, may have affected his views of his own 
situation: but it seems that he was never very gay or good bu- 
moured after his promotion——and passed but a dull and peevish 
time of it during the remainder of his life. In 1410, he went, 
for the first time, to Scotland; and we cannot deny our nation- 
ality the pleasure of his honest testimony. He writes thus to a 
friend soon after his arrival on our shore. 

“ T am greatly delighted with this country ; you see no trace here 
of the devil working against the wisdom and beneficence of God, and 
torturing and degrading his creatures. It seems the romancing of 
travelling ; but I am satisfied of the fact, that the poorest mana here 
has his children taught to read and write, and that in every house is 
found a bible, and in almost every house a clock ; and the fruits of 
this are manifest in the intelligence and manners of all ranks. In 
Scotland, what a work have the four and twenty letters to show for 
themselves !—the natural enemies of vice, and folly, and slavery ; the 
great sowers, but the still greater weeders, of the human seil. No- 
where can you see the cringing hypocrisy of dissembled detestation, 
so inseparable from oppression: and as little do you meet the hard, 
and dull, and right-lined angles of the southern visage; you find the 
notion exact and the phrase direct, with the natural tone of the Scot- 
tish muse. 
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“ The first hight, at Ballintray, the landlord attended us at sup- 
per: he would do so, though we begged him not. We talked to him 
of the cultivation of potatoes. I said, I wondered at his taking them 
in place of his native food, oatmeal, so much more substantial. His 
answer struck me as very characteristic of the genius of Scotland— 
frugal, tender, and picturesque. ‘ Sir,” said he, ‘we are not so 
much i’ the wrong as you think; the tilth is easy, they are swift i’ 
the cooking, they take little fuel; and then it is pleasant to see the 
gudewife wi’ a’ her bairns aboot the pot, and each wi’ a potatoe in 
its hand.” II. pp. 254-256. 

There are various other interesting letters in these volumes, 
and in particular a long one to the Duke of Sussex, in favour of 
Catholic Emancipation; but we can no longer afford room for 
extracts, and must indeed hurry through our abstract of what 
remains to be noticed of his life. He canvassed the burgh of 
Newry unsuccessfully in 1812. His health failed very much in 
1813; and the year after, he resigned his situation, and came 
over to London in his way to France. He never seems to have 
had much relish for English society. In one of his early let- 
ters, he complains of ‘ the al awkward sulk’ of London 
company, and now he characterizes it with still greater severity. 
* I question if it is much better in Paris. Here the parade is 
* gross, and cold, and vulgar; there it is, no doubt, more flip- 
‘ pant, and the attitude more graceful; but in either place is 
not society equally a tyrant and a slave? The judgment des- 
‘ pises it; and the heart renounces it. We seek it because we 
‘ are idle, we are idle because we are silly ; the natural remedy 
‘ is some social intercourse, of which a few drops would restore ; 
* but we swallow the whole phial, and are sicker of the remedy 
* than we were of the disease.’ (II. pp. 337, 338.) And again, 
a little after,——* England is not a place for society; it is too 
* cold, too vain,—without pride enough to be humble, drowned 
* in dull fantastical formality, vulgarized by rank Without talent, 
* and talent foolishly recommending itself by weight rather than 
‘ by fashion—a perpetual war between the disappointed pre- 
* tension of talent and the stupid overweening of affected pa- 
* tronage; means without enjoyment, pursuits without an ob- 
* ject, and society without conversation or intercourse: perhaps 
* they manage this better in France—a tew days, I think, will 
‘ enable me to decide.’ (II. pp. 345, 346.) In France, how- 
ever, he was not much better off—and returned, complaining of 
a constitutional dejection, ‘ for which he could find no remedy 
‘ in water or in wine.’ He rejoices in the downfall of Bona- 
parte; and is of opinion that the Revolution had thrown that 
country a century back. In spring 1817, he began to sink ra- 
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pidly; and had a slight paralytic attack in one of his hands. 
He proposed to try another visit to France; and still complain- 
ed of the depression of his spirits :—* he had a mountain of lead 
‘ (he said) on his heart.’ Early in October, he had a severe 
shock of apoplexy; and lingered till the 14th, when he expired 
in his 68th year. 

There is a very able and eloquent chapter on the character of 
Mr Curran’s eloquence—encomiastic of course, but written with 
great temper, talent, and discrimination. Jts charm and its de- 
fects, the learned author refers to the state of genuine passion 
and vehement emotion in which all his best performances were 
delivered ; and speaks of its effects on his auditors of all de- 
scriptions, in terms which can leave no doubt of its substantial 
excellence. We cannot now enter into these rhetorical disqui- 
sitions—though they are full of interest and instruction to the 
lovers of oratory. ‘It is more within our province to notice, that 
he is here said to have spoken extemporé at his first coming to 
the Bar; but when his rising reputation made him more chary 
of his fame, he tried for some time to write down, and commit 
to memory, his more important pleadings. The result, how- 
ever, was not at all encouraging: and he soon laid aside his 
pen so entirely, as scarcely even to make any notes in prepara- 
tion. He meditated his subjects, however, when strolling in his 


garden, or more frequently while a over his violin; and often 


prepared, in this way, those splendid passages and groups of 
images with which he was afterwards to dazzle and enchant his 
admirers. The only notes he made were often of the metaphors 
he proposed to employ—and these of the utmost brevity. For 
the grand peroration, tor example, in H. Rowan’s case, his notes 
were as follows—* Character of Mr R.—Furnace—Rebellion 
‘ smothered—Stalks—Redeeming Spirit.’ From such slight 
hints he spoke fearlessly—and without cause for fear. With 
the help of such a scanty chart, he plunged boldly into the 
unbuoyed channel of his cause; and trusted himself to the tor- 
rent of his own eloquence, with no better guidance than such 
landmarks as these. It almost invariably happened, howeyer, 
that the experiment succeeded ; ‘ that his own expectations were 
* far exceeded; and that, when his mind came ta be more in- 
tensely heated by his subject, and by that inspiring confidence 
which a public audience seldom fails to infuse into all who are 
sufficiently gifted to receive it, a multitude of new ideas, add- 
ing vigour or ornament, were given off; and it also happened, 
that, in the same prolific moments, and as almost their ine- 
vitable consequence, some crude and fantastic notions escap- 
ed; which, if they impeach their author’s taste, at least leave 
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¢ him the merit of a splendid fault, which none but men of ge- 
¢ nius can commit.’ (pp. 403-4.) The best explanation of his 
success, and the best apology for his defects as a speaker, is to 
be found, we believe, in the following candid passage. 

* The Juries among whom he was thrown, and for whom he ori- 
ginally formed his style, were not fastidious critics ; they were more 
usually men abounding in rude unpolished sympathies, and who were 
ready to surrender the treasure, of which they scarcely knew the va- 
lue, to him that offered them the most alluring toys. Whatever 
might have been his own better taste, as an advocate he soon disco- 
vered, that the surest way to persuade was to conciliate by amusing 
them. With them he found,that his imagination might revel unre- 
strained ; that, when once the work of intoxication was begun, every 
wayward fancy and wild expression was as acceptable and effectual 
as the most refined wit; and that the favour which they would have 
refused to the unattractive reasoner, or to the too distant and formal 
orator, they had not the firmness to withhold, when solicited with 
the gay persuasive familiarity of a companion. These careless or li- 
centious habits, encouraged by early applause and victory, were ne- 
ver thrown aside ; and we can observe, in almost all his productions, 
no matter how august the audience, or how solemn the occasion, 
that his mind is perpetually relapsing into its primitive indulgences.’ 
pp- 412-13. 

The learned’ author closes this very able and eloquent disser- 
tation with some remarks upon what he says is now denomi- 
nated the Irish school of eloquence; and seems inclined to de- 
ny that its profusion of imagery implies any deficiency, or even 
neglect of argument. As we had some share, we believe, in im- 
— this denomination, we may be pardoned for feeling some 

ittle anxiety that it should be rightly understood; and beg 
leave therefore to say, that we are as. far as possible from hold- 
ing, that the greatest richness of imagery necessarily excludes 
close or accurate reasoning; on the contrary, it is frequently its 
appropriate vehicle and natural exponent—as in Lord Bacon, 
Lord Chatham, andJeremy Taylor. But the eloquence we wished 
to characterize, is that where the figures and ornaments of speech 
do interfere with its substantial object—where fancy is not mini- 
strant but predominant—where the imagination is not merely 
awakened, but intoxicated—and either overlays and obscures the 
sense, or frolics and gambols eround it, to the disturbance of its 
march, and the weakening of its array for the onset :—And of 
this kind, we still humbly think, was the eloquence of Mr C.— 
The author says, indeed, that it is a mistake to call it Irish, 
because Swift and Goldsinith had none of it—and Milton and 
Bacon and Chatham had ;—and moreover, that Burke and Grat- 
tan and Curran had each a distinctive style of elequence, and 
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ought not to be classed together. How old the style may be 
in Tedend, we cannot undertake to say—though we think there 
are traces of it in Ossian. We would observe too, that, though 
born in Ireland, neither Swift nor Goldsmith were trained in 
the Irish school, or worked for the Irish market; and we have 
already said, that it is totally to mistake our conception of the 
style in question, to ascribe any tincture of it to such writers as 
Milton, Bacon, or Taylor. ‘There is fancy and figure enough 
certainly in their compositions; but there is no intoxication of 
the fancy, and no rioting and revelling among figures—no un- 
governed and ungovernable impulse—no fond dalliance with 
metaphors—no mad and headlong pursuit of brilliant images 
and passionate expressions—no lingering among tropes and me- 
lodies—no giddy Souda of antitheses and allusions—no crav- 
ing, in short, for perpetual glitter, and panting after effect, till 
both speaker and hearer are lost in the splendid confusion, and 
the argument evaporates in the heat which was meaut to en- 
force it. This is perhaps too strongly put; but there are large 
portions of Mr C.’s Speeches to which we think the substance 
of the description will apply. Take, for instance, a passage, 
very much praised in the work before us, in his argument in 
ian Johnson’s case,—an argument, it will be remeinbered, on 
a point of law, and aed not to a Jury, but to a Judge, 

‘ Iam not ignorant that this extraordinary construction has re- 
ceived the sanction of another Court, nor of the surprise and dismay 
with which it smote upon the general heart of the Bar. I am aware 
that I may have the mortification of being told, in another country, 
of that unhappy decision ; and I foresee in what confusion I shall 
hang down my head when I am told it. But I cherish, too, the con- 
solatory hope, that I shall be able to tell them, that I had an old and 
learned friend, whom I would put above all the sweepings of their 
Hall’ (no great compliment, we should think), * who was of a differ- 
ent opinion—who had derived his ideas of civil liberty from the purest 
fountains of Athens and of Rome—who had fed the youthful vigour 
of his studious mind with the theoretic knowledge of their wisest phi- 
losophers and statesmen—and who had refined that theory into the 
quick and exquisite sensibility of moral instinct, by contemplating 
the practice of their most illustrious examples—by dwelling on the 
sweet-soubed piety of Cimon—on the anticipated christianity of Socrates 
—on the gallant and pathetic patriotism of Epaminondas—on that pure 
austerity of Fabricius, whom to move from his integrity would have 
been more difficult than to have pushed the sun from his course! I 
would add, that if he had seemed to hesitate, it was but for a mo- 
ment—that his hesitation was like the passing cloud that ‘floats across 
the morning sun, and hides it from the view, and does so for a mo- 
ment hide it, by involving the spectator without even approaching the 
Sace of the luminary. — And this soothing hope I draw trom the dear- 
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est and fenderest recollections of my life—from the remembrance of 
those attic nights, and those refections of the gods, which we have 
spent with those admired, and respected, and beloved companions, 
who have gone before us ; over whose ashes the most precious tears 
of Ireland have been shed. [Here Lord Avonmore could not refrain 
from bursting into tears.] Yes, my good Lord, I see you do not 
forget them. I see their sacred forms passing in sad review before 
your memory. 1 see your pained and sojsiened fancy recalling those 
happy meetings, where the innocent enjoyment of social mirth be- 
came expanded into the novler warmth of social virtue, and the ho- 
vizon of the board became enlarged into the horizon of man—where 
the swel.ing heart conceived and communicated the pure and gene- 
rous purpose—where my slenderer and younger taper imbibed its bor- 
rowed light from the more matured and redundant fountain of yours,’ 
I. 139—148. ' 

Now, we must candidly confess, that we do not remember ever 
to have read any thing much more absurd than this—and that 
the puerility and folly of the classical intrusions is even less of- 
fensive, than the heap of incongruous metaphors by which the 
meaning is obscured. Does the learned author really mean to 
contend, that the metaphors here add either force or beauty to 
the sentiment; or that Bacon or Milton ever wrote any thing 
like this upon such atopic? In his happier moments, and more 
vehement adjurations, Mr C. is often beyond all question a great 
and commanding orator; and we have no doubt was, to those 
who had the happiness of hearing him, a much greater orator 
than the mere readers of his speeches have any means of con- 
ceiving :—But we really cannot help repeating our protest against 
a style of composition which could betray its great master, and 
that very frequently, into such passages as those we have just ex- 
tracted.- The mischief is not to the master—whose genius could 
effiice all such stains, and whose splendid successes would sink 
his failures in oblivion—but to the pupils, and to the public, 
whose taste that very genius is thus instrumental in corrupting. 
If young lawyers are taught to consider this as the style which 
should be aimed at and encouraged, to render the Judges bene- 
volent,—by comparing them to ‘ the sweet-souled Cimon, ’ and 
the ‘ gallant Epaminondas;’ or to talk about their § young and 
slender tapers,’ and ‘ the clouds and morning sun, ’—with what 
precious stuff will the Courts and the country be infested! It 
is not difficult to imitate the defects of such a style—and of all 
defects they are the most nauseous in imitation. Even in the 
hands of men of genius, the risk is, that the longer such a style 
is cultivated, the more extravagant it will grow,—just as those 
who deal in other means of intoxication, are tempted to strengthen 
the mixture as they proceed. The learned and candid authoy 
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before us, testifies this to have been the progress of Mr C. him- 
self—and it is still more strikingly illustrated by the history of 
his models and imitators. Mr Burke had much less of this ex- 
travagance than Mr Grattan—Mr Grattan much less than Mr 
Curran—and Mr Curran much less than Mr Phillips.—It is 
really of some importance that the climax should be closed 
somewhere. 

There is a concluding chapter, in which Mr C.’s skill in 
cross-examination, and his conversational brilliancy, are com- 
memorated ; as well as the general simplicity and affability of his 
manners, and his personal habits and peculiarities. He was 
not a profound lawyer, nor much of a general scholar, though 
reasonably well acquainted with all the branches of polite litera 
ture, and an eager reader of novels—being often caught sobbing 
over the pathos of Richardson, or laughing at the humour of 
Cervantes, with an unrestrained vehemence which reminds us 
of that of Voltaire. He spoke very slow, both in public and 
private, and was remarkably aubaued in his choice of words: 
fe slept very little, and, like Johnson, was always averse to re- 
tire at night—lingering long after he arose to depart—and, in 
his own house, often following one of his guests to his chaniber, 
and renewing the conyersation for an hour. He was habitually 
abstinent and temperate ; and, from his youth up, in spite of all 
his vivacity, the victim of a constitutional melancholy. His wit 
is said to have been ready and brilliant, and altogether without 
gall. But the credit of this testimony is somewhat weakened 
by alittle selection of his bons mots, with which we are furnished 
in a note. The greater part, we own, appear to us to be rather 
vulgar and ordinary ; as, when a man of the name of Half- 
penny was desired by the Judge to sit down, Mr C. said, ‘I 

* thank your Lordship for having at last nailed that rap to the 
* counter ;’ or, when observing upon the singular pace of a 
Judge who was lame, he said, ‘ Don’t you see that one leg goes 
§ before like a tipstaff, to make room for the other?’ —or, when 
vindicating his countrymen from the charge of being naturally 
vicious, he said, * He had never yet heard ‘of an Irishman being 
* born drunk.’ The following, ecient is good—* I can’t tell 
* you, Curran,’ observed an Irish nobleman, who had voted 
for the Union, | ‘ how frightful our old House of Commons ap- 

f pearsto me.’ ¢ Ah! my lord,’ replied the other, ¢ it is only 
* natural for Murderers to be afraid ot Ghosts ; longa this is at 
least grotesque. ‘ Being asked what an Irish gentleman, just 
* arrived in England, could mean by perpetually putting out 
* his tongue? Answer—* I suppose he’s trying to caich the 
¢f English accent.” In his last illness, his physician observing in 
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the morning that he seemed to cough with more difficulty, he 
answered, ¢ that is rather surprising, as I have been practising 
all night. ’ 

But these things are of little consequence. Mr Curran was 
something much better than a sayer of smart sayings. He was 
a lover of his country—and its fearless, its devoted, and inde- 
fatigable servant. To his energy and talents she was perhaps 
indebted for some mitigation of her sufferings in the days of her 
extremity—and to these, at all events, the public has been in- 
debted, in a great degree, for the knowledge they now have of 
her wrongs, and for the feeling which that knowledge has excited, 
of the necessity of granting them redress. It is in this charac- 
ter that he must have most wished to be remembered, and in 
which he has most deserved it. As to any flaws or lapses in his 
pee life, we agree, with the excellent author before us, that 

is death should consign them to oblivion; and that, as his 
claims to distinction were altogether of a public nature, nothing 
should be allowed to detract from them that is not of the same 
description: At the same time, that our readers may know all 
that we know, and that their uncharitable surmises may not go 
beyond the truth, we cannot do better than conclude with the 
following passage from this most exemplary biography, in which, 
as in all the rest, the author has observed the tenderness which 
was due to the relationship in which he stood to his subject, 
without violating, in the least degree, that manly fairness and 
sincerity, without which he would have been unworthy of pub- 
lic confidence. 

‘ But the question will be asked, has this been a faithful picture ? 
—Have no shades been designedly omitted ?—Has delicacy or flat- 
tery concealed no defects, without which the resemblance cannot be 
true? To such inquiries it is answered, that the estimable qualities 
which have formed the preceding description, have not been invent- 
ed or exaggerated ; and if the person, who has assumed the duty of 
collecting them, has abstained from a rigorous detail of any infirmi- 
ties of temper or conduct, it is because a feeling more sacred and 
more justifiable than delicacy or flattery has taught him, and should 
teach others, to regard them with tenderness and regret. In thus 
abstaining from a cruel and unprofitable analysis of failings, to which 
the most gifted are often the most prone, no deception is intended. 
It is due to that public to whom Mr Curran’s merits have been here 
submitted as deserving their approbation, to admit with candour, that 
some particulars have been withheld which they would not have ap- 

roved: But it is aiso due to his memory to declare, that in balanc- 
ing the conflicting elements of his character, what was virtuous and 
amiable will be found to have largely preponderated. He was not 
perfect ; but his imperfections have a peculiar claim upon our forbear- 
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ance, when we reflect that they sprung from the same source as his 
genius, and may be considered as almost the inevitable condition 
upon which that order of genius can be held. Their source was in 
his imagination. The same ardour and sensibility which rendered 
him so eloquent an advocate of others, impelled him to take too im- 
passioned and irritating views of questions that personally related to 
himself. The mistakes of conduct into which this impetudsity of 
temperament betrayed him cannot be defended by this or by any 
other explanation of their origin ; yet it is much to be able to say that 
they were almost exclusively confined to a single relation, and that 
those who in consequence suffered most, but who, from their inti+ 
mate connexion with him, knew him best, saw so many redeeming 
qualities in his nature, that they uniformly considered any exclusion 
from his regard, not so much in the light of an injustice, as of a per- 
sonal misfortune. 

‘ There was a time when such considerations would have failed to 
appease his numerous accusers, who, under the vulgar pretext of 
moral indignation, were relentlessly taking vengeance on his public 
virtues by assiduous and exaggerated statements of private errors, 
which, had he been one of the enemies of his country, they would 
have been the first to screen or justify. But it ishoped, that he was 
not deceiving himself when he anticipated that the term of their hos- 
tility would expire as soon as he should be removed beyond its reach. 
“ The charity of the survivors (to use his own expressions) looks at 
the failings of the dead through an inverted glass ; and slander calls 
off the pack from a chase in which, when there can be no pain, there 
can be no sport ; nor will memory weigh their merits with a niggard 
steadiness of hand.’” But even should this have been.a delusive ex- 
pectation—should the grave which now covers him prove an unre- 
spected barrier against the assaults of political hatred, there will not be 
wanting many of more generous minds, who loved and admired him, 
to raily round his memory, from the grateful conviction that his titles 
to his country’s esteem stand in defiance of every imperfection of 
which his most implacable revilers can accuse him. As long as Ire- 
land retains any sensibility to public worth, it will not be forgotten, 
that (whatever waywardness he may have shown towards some, and 
those a very few) she had, in every vicissitude, the unpurchased and 
most unmeasured bencfit of his affections and his virtues. This is his 
claim and his protection—that having by his. talents raised himself 
from an humble condition to a station of high trust and innumerable 
temptations, he held himself erect in servile times, and has left an 
example of Political Honour, upon which the most scrutinizing malice 
cannot detect a stain.’ Il. pp. 475-479. 
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y[ ‘sear is no species of composition, perhaps, so delightful as 

that which presents us with personal anecdotes of eminent 
men: And if its chief charm be in the gratification of our curio- 
sity, it is a curiosity at least that has its origin in enthusiasm. 
We are anxious to know all that is possible to be learnt of those 
who have at any rate so honoured a place in our remembrance. 
It-is not, merely, that every circumstance derives value from the 
person to whom it relates; but an apparently insignificant anec- 
dote often throws an entirely new light on the history of the 
most admired works, or the most brilliant actions. Intellectual 
discoveries, or heroic deeds, though they shed a broad and lasting 
lustre round the memory of those that have achieved them, yet 
occupy but a small part of the life of any individual: And we are 
not unwilling to penetrate the dazzling glory, and to see how 
the remaining intervals are filled up;—to look into the minute 
details, to detect incidental foibles, and to be satisfied what 
qualities they have in common with ourselves, as well as distinct 
from us, entitled to our pity, or raised above our imitation. 
The heads o¥ great men, in short, are not all that we want to get 
a sight of: we wish to add the limbs, the drapery, the back- 
ground. What would we not give to any modern Cornelius 
who would enable us to catch a glimpse of Pope through a 
glass door, leaning thoughtful on his hand, while composing x the 
Rape of the Lock, or the Epistle of Eloisa ; ; or riding by ina 
chariot with Lord Bolingbroke, or whispering to Patty Blount, 
or doing the honours of his grotto to Lady Wortley Montague ! 
How much, then, are we not bound to the writer who gives us 
a portrait of him, with any thing like tolerable fidelity and ex- 
actness, in all these circumstances |— We like to visit the birth- 
place or the burial-place of famous men, to mark down their 
birth-day, or the day on which they died. Cicero’s villa, the 
tomb of Virgil, the house in which Shakespeare was brought up, 
are objects of romantic interest, and of refined cur iosity to the 
lovers of genius; and a poet’s lock of hair, a_fac-simile of his 
handwriting, an ink-stand, or a fragment of an old chair be- 
longing to him, are treasured up as relics of literary devo- 
tion. ‘These things are thus valued, only because they bring 
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us into a sort of personal contact with such charactets; vouch, 
as it were, for their reality, and convince us that they were liv- 
ing men, as well as mighty minds. Sir Joshua Reynolds re- 
lates, that when he was very young, he went to a sale of pic- 
tures, and that, shortly after, there was a cry of ‘ Mr Pope, Mr 
Pope!’ in the room; when the company made way for him 
to pass, every one offering his hand in salutation; and that he 
himself contrived, from where he stood behind, to touch the 
skirt of his garment. Who, in reading this account, does not 
extend his hand in involuntary sympathy, and rejoice at this un- 
equivocal testimony and cheerful tribute of applause to living 
merit, —at this flattering foretaste which the elegant poet received 
of immortality ? 

It has been made an objection to the biography of literary 
men, that the principal events of their lives are their works; 
and that t.cre is little else to be known of them, either interest- 
ing to oti.wrs, or perhaps creditable to themselves. We do not 
feel the full force of this objection. It is the very absence of 

+grave transactions or striking vicissitudes that turns our atten- 
tion more immediately upon themselves, and leaves us at leisure 
to explore their domestic habits, and descry their little peculiari- 
ties of temper. In the intimacy of retirement, we enjoy with 
them ‘ calm contemplation and poetic ease.’ We see the care- 
less smile play upon their expressive features: we hear the dic- 
tates of unstudied wisdom, or the sallies of sportive wit, fall with- 
out disguise from their lips. "We draw down genius from its air- 
built citadel in books and libraries ; and make it our play-mate, 
and our companion. We see how poets and philosophers ‘live, 
converse, and behave,’ like other men. We reduce theory to 
practice; we translate words into things, and books into men. 
It is, in short, the ideal and abstracted existence of authors that 
renders their personal character and private history a subject of 
so much interest. The difficulty of forming almost any infer- 
ence at all from what men write to what they are, constitutes 
the chief value of the problem which the literary biographer 
undertakes to solve. In passing from the public to the private 
life of kings, of statesmen and warriors, we have, for the most 
part, the same qualities and personal character brought itito ac- 
tion, and displayed on a larger or a smaller scale,—and can, at 
all events, make a pretty tolerable guess from one to the other. 
But we have no means to discover whether the moral Addison 
was the saine scrupulous character in his writings and in his daily 
habits, but in the anecdotes recorded of him. Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s Principia (lo not imply his verses to his dog Tray: there is 
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nothing to show that the writer of the epistle of Eloise to Abelard 
was a little, deformed person, or a Papist: nor could we be sure, 
without the testimony of contemporary writers, that Steele was 
really the same good-natured easy soul that Isaac Bickerstaff is 
represented to be. Some of the most popular writers among 
the ancients, as well as the moderns, (from Plutarch and Mon- 
taigne downwards), have accordingly been those who have taken 
this task of biography occasionally out of the hands of others, 
and made themselves not the least agreeable part of their sub- 
ject. It has been observed, that we read the lives of Painters 
and artists with a peculiar relish. And this seems to be, be- 
cause the traditions that are lett of their ordinary habits and 
turn of mind present them in an entirely new point of view. 
We had before studied them only in their pictures, and the si- 
lent images of their art: but we now learn, for the first time, 
what.to think of them as individuals, If we wait with some 
uneasiness to see how a celebrated Poet or prose writer will ac- 
quit himself of a few sentences of common English, it is not 
surprising if we are still more at a loss what a great painter will 
have to say for himself, or how he will put his thoughts into 
words. We attend to him as to some one attempting to speak 
a foreign language ; make allowances for a difference of Gialect 
or are struck with the unexpected propriety and elegance of 
tone. It was a long time before people would believe that Sir 
Joshua Reynolds wrote his own Discourses. 

One principal attraction of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, is the 
contrast which, in some respects, it presents to the Doctor’s own 
works. The recollection of the author is a foil to the picture 
of the man: We are suddenly relieved by the abruptness of his 
manners and the pithiness of his replies, from the circumlocu- 
tion and didactic formality of his style. Instead of the pom- 
peus commonplaces which he was too much in the habit of 
piling together, and rounding into periods in his closet, —his be- 
haviour and conversation in company might be described as a 
continued exercise of spleen, an indulgence of irritable humours, 
a masterly display of character. He made none but home 
thrusts, but desperate lounges, but palpable hits. No turgidi- 
ty; no flaccidness ; no bloated flesh :—all was muscular strength 
and agility. He threw aside the incuinbrance of pedantry, and 
drapery of words. He became a thorough prize-fighter, or, 
what he himself would term, ‘ an intellectual gladiator :’— 
threw down no challenge that he was not able and willing to 
take up; assumed no pretensions that he did not sturdily main- 
tnin ; descended from the stilts of his style into the arena of 
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common sense and observation, and scuffled with all comers for 
the mastery: Took all advantages, and gave any odds—came off 
triumphant when in the right, or made the best of a bad cause 
—instantly seized the weak side of his adversary’s argument 
—wrested what was doubtful to his purpose—made it a drawn 
battle with the sturdiest of his rivals—or ‘ fluttered’ his politer 
antagonists ‘ like an eagle in a dovecot!’ It was this vi 
rous and voluntary exercise of his faculties, when freed from all 
restraint in the intercourse of private society, that has left such 
a rich harvest for his biographer ; and it cannot be denied that 
it has been well and carefully got in. 

The amiable and modest Author of the volume before us, 
has not been less fortunate in the interest of the principal fi- 
gure Pope; nor is the circle of his associates assuredly less 

rilliant and imposing than that which surrounded Dr Johnson: 
but he has not been equally bold or happy in the treatment of 
his subject. ‘The Anecdotes of Pope, compared with Boswell’s 
Memoirs of Johnson, want life and spirit, and connexion. 
They furnish curious particulars, but minute and disjointed :— 
they want picturesque grouping and dramatic effect. We have 
the opinions and sayings of eminent men: but they do not grow 
out of the occasion: we do not know at whose house such a 
thing happened, nor the effect it had on those who were 
present. ‘The conversations seldom extend beyond an obser- 
vation and a reply. We have good things served up in sand- 
wiches; but we do not sit down, as in Boswell, to § an ordi- 
nary of fine discourse.’—There is no eating and drinking go- 
ing on. The different characters have labels with certain words 
on them put into their mouths, with authentic signatures: but 
that is all. We have nothing like Wilkes’s plying Johnson 
with the best bits at Dilly’s table, and overcoming his ‘Tory 
prejudices by the good things he offered, and the good things 
he said: Nor does any Goldsmith drop in after tea with his 
peach-coloured coat, like one dropped from the clouds, be- 
wildered with his finery and the success of a new work! One 
never has the idea, as Dunning said to Sir Joshua Reynolds of 
one of his literary parties, that, while these people were talk- 
ing, all the rest of the world was quiet. Each person is limit- 
to a sentence, at a time; and the sense, for want of the context, 
is often imperfect. ‘There is a gap between each conclusion, and 
at the end of every paragraph we have a new labour to begin. 
They are not scenes, but soliloquics, with which we are pre- 
sented: And in reading through the book, we do not seem tra- 
velling along a road, but crossing a series of stepping stones : 
consequently, we do not get on fast with it. Itis made up of 
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shreds and patches, and not cut out of the entire piece: some- 
thing like the little caps: into which the tailor in Don Quixote 
eut his cloth, and held them up at his fingers’ ends. In a 
word, the living scene does not pass before us ;—we have notes 
and slips of paper handed out by one of the company, but we 
are not ourselves admitted to their presence, nor made wit- 
nesses of the fray. There is mention made of the manner in 
which Addison passed his time at home, at Button’s, and at 
Wills’s. This indeed was before Mr Spence’s time; but Bos- 
well would have followed him to all those places, and brought 
away from the survivors all that was said at them, in the order 
of time, place, and person. Spence was as well contented to 
make a few memorandums at second-hand. 

Boswell was probgbly an inferior man to Spence;—but he 
was a far better collector of anecdotes, and the very prince, 
indeed, of retail wits and philosophers; so that, with all possi- 
ble sense of the value of what he has done, we sometimes can 
hardly help wishing that he had lived in the time of Pope, 
instead of our own. For, to confess the truth, there is scarce- 
ly any period of our literature on which we delight so much to 
dwell, or to which we so often seek to return, as the one to 
which these pages are devoted. Whatever we may think of 
the greater lights of a former age, there was none in which li- 
terary men were so much to be envied, (if not admired)—or in 
which, perhaps, familiarity of approach would so little lessen 
our idea ‘of their importance. It was the acmé of intellectual 
refinement and civilization ; equally remote from Gothic barbar- 
ism and vulgar abuse. Poetry, ‘a being a dream of faery 
land, had taken shelter in the walks of real life. It had left the 
heights of fancy, to ‘ stoop to truth, and moralize its song.’ 
Instead of dazzling the reader with ecstasies, or startling him 
with chimeras, it now sought merely to embellish familiar ob- 
jects, to laugh at petty follies, and to lend the charms of 
verse and the colours of the imagination to the commonest e- 
vents. The style both of poetry and prose was grown clas- 
sical and courtly. It seemed as if the Muses and the Graces, 
leaving their august abodes, had deserted Mount Parnassus 
for Windsor Forest and Hampton Court—had thence slipped 
down to their favourite villa at Twickenham—and had turned 
aside again at Whitehall stairs, only stopping on this side ‘Tem- 
ple Bar,—with a train of wit, beauty, fashion, rank and learn- 
ing, following them,—with lords of the bed-chamber for their 
gontlemen-ushers, and peeresses.of the rca!m for their maids of 
honour. Pope was one of those who was admitted into the 
centre of this circle, and who received and gave new lustre te 
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it. He was the poet-laureate of polished life. His most 
graceful, verses were laid on the toilette of beauty; his most 
beautiful compositions were offered up on the altar of friend- 
ship. The list of his friends and favourites includes almost all 
that was distinguished in his day. ‘To sound their praises, we 
need only name those who are recorded in these pages—‘ fami- 
‘ liar in our mouths as household names, ’—or whom Gay has 
summoned to welcome Pope’s return to shore after his Grecian 
voyage, in a poem on his finishing the Iliad—Garth, Walsh, 
Atterbury, Steele, Swift, Addison, Arbuthnot, Prior, Parnell, 
Congreve, Jervas, Kneller, Bolingbroke, Granville, Oxford, 
Halifax, Murray, Berkeley, Warburton, Lady Wortley Mon- 
tague, Queensberry’s Dutchess, Belle Fermor, and * youth’s 
youngest daughter, sweet Le Pel.’ And is there not a charm 
in all these names, that still rises like a steam of rich distill- 
ed perfumes over the places that they knew and loved—a sound 
that must for ever echo on the banks of Thames, while learn- 
ing, genius, and eloquence, continue to be honoured,—that calls 
up a throng of lovely mortal faces, and of bright immortal heads, 
to hover round us as we loiter in the shades of Twickenham, 
or muse over the pages in which all their glories are enshrin- 
ed? But we must put an end to these raptures, and submit to 
give our readers some account of the work before us. For this 
purpose, we will transcribe a few of the first paragrapks, which 
immediately relate to Pope. 

‘ Section I. 1728-30.—Garth talked in a less libertine manner 
than he had been used to do, about the three last years of his life. 
But he was rather doubtful and fearful, than religious. * It was usual 
for him to say, ‘ That if there was any such thing as religion, ‘twas 
among the Roman Catholics,’—probably from the greater efficacy 
we give the sacraments. He died a Papist; as I was assured by Mr 
Blount, who carried the Father to him in his last hours. He did not 
take any care of himself in his last illness; and had talked, for three 
or four years, as one tired of life: in short, I believe he was willing 
to let it go.—P. (that is, Pope.)’ 

* Wycherley died a Romanist, and has owned that religion in my 
hearing.—It was generally thought by this gentleman’s friends, that 
he lost his memory by old age: it was not by age, but by accident, 
as he himself told me often. He remembered as well at sixty years 
old, as he had done ever since forty, when a fever occasioned that loss 
to him.—P.’ 


* «Garth sent to Addison (of whom he had a very high opinion) on 
his death-bed, to ask him whether the Christian religion was true !— 
Dr Youne Jrom Addison himself, or Tickell,—which is much the 
same. 
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‘ Prior was not a right good man. He used to bury himself, for 
whole days and nights together, with a poor mean creature (his Chloe) ; 
and often drank hard. He turned from a strong Whig (which he had 
been when most with Lord Halifax) to a violent Tory: and did not 
care to converse with any Whigs after, any more than Rowe did with 
Tories.—P.’ 

* Sir John Suckling was an immoral man, as well as debauched. 
The story of the French cards + was told me by the late Duke of 
Buckingham: and he had it from old Lady Dorset herself. That 
lady took a very odd pride in boasting of her familiarities with Sir 
John Suckling. She is the Mistress and Goddess in his poems: and 
several of those picces were given by herself to the printer. This the 
Duke of Buckingham used to give as ohe instance of the fondness she 
had to let the world know how well they were acquainted.—P, ’ 

* Sir John Suckling was a man of great vivacity and spirit. He 
died about the beginning of the Civil War; and his death was occa- 
sioned hy a very uncommon accident. He entered warmly into the 
King’s interests ; and was sent over to the Continent by him, with 
some letters of great consequence, to the Queen. He arrived late 
at Calais : and in the night his servant ran away with his portmanteau, 
in which was his money and papers. When he was told of this in 
the morning, he immediately inquired which way his servant had 
taken, ordered his horses to be got ready instantly, and in pulling on 
his boots, found one of them extremely uneasy to him: but as the 
horses were at the door, he leaped into the saddle, and forgot his 
pain. He pursued his servant so eagerly, that he overtook him twe 
or three posts off; recovered his portmanteau ; and soon after com- 
plained of a vast pain in one of his fect, and fainted away with it, 
When they came to pull off his boots te fling him into bed, they 
found one of them full of blood. It seems his servant (who knew 
his master’s temper well, and was sure he would pursue him as soon 
as his villany should be discovered) had driven a nail up into one of 
his boots, in hopes of disabling him from pursuing him. Sir John’s 
impetuosity made him regard the pain only just at first: and his pur- 
suit turned him from the thoughts of it for some time after. How- 
ever, the wound was so bad and so much inflamed, that it flung him 
into a violent fever, which ended his lite in a very few days, ‘This 
incident, strange as it may seem, might be proved trom some origi- 
nal letters in Lord Oxtord’s collection.— P. ’ 

‘ It was a general opinion, that Ben Jonson and Shakespear lived 
jin enmity against one another. Betterton has assured me often, that 
there was nothing in it: and that such a supposition was founded 
only on the two parties, which in their lifetime listed under one, and 
endeavoured to lessen the character of the other mutually.— Dryden 
used to think that the verses Jonson made on Shakespear's death, 


+ ‘ His getting certain marks, known only to himself, affixed to all 
the cards that came from the great makers in France.’ 
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had something of satire at the bottom: for my part, I can’t discover 
any thing like it in them.—P.’ 

* Lord Rochester was of a very bad turn of mind, as well as des 
bauched. [From the Duke of Buckingham and others that knew 
him..|—P. ’ 

The reader will here find, in the course of the first five 
pages, a pretty good specimen of what he may expect—the 
literary éé//le-tatile of the age, and the traditional gossiping 
of the preceding half-century. The spirit of the remarks an 
anecdotes, it must be corifessed, is rather censorious, and the 
mention that is made of a number of well knowt names not the 
most favourable tothem. Buta good deal of it is hearsay—and, 
like other scandals, probably not vety accurate. It is rather re- 
markable, that we have three instances together of poets who 
were Roman Catholics at this period—Garth, Wycherley; and 
Pope himself, ‘The ‘reason assigned for Garth’s prediléction for 
this faith, viz. § the greater efficacy which it gives to the sacra- 
ments,’ does net appear to be very obvious or satisfactory. 
Popery is, in its esseiice, and by its very constitution, a religion 
of outward form and ceremony, full of sound and show, recom- 
mending itself by the charin of music, the solemnity of pictures, 
the pomp of dress, the magnificence of buildings, by the dread 
of power, and the allureients of pleasure. It strikes upon the 
selises studiously, and in every way; it appeals to the imagina- 
tion; it enthrals the passions; it infects by sympathy; has age, 
has authority, has numbers on its side; and exacts implicit faith 
in its inscrutable mysteries and its gaudy symbols :—it is, in a 
word, the religion of fancy, as Protestantism is the religion of 
philosophy, and of faith chastised by a more sober reason. It 
is not astonishing, therefore, that at a period when the nation 
and the government had been so lately distracted by the con- 
test between the old and the new religion, poets were found to 
waver between the two, or were often led away by that which 
flattered their love of the marvellous and the eld. Any of 
these reasons, we think, is more likely, than ¢ the greater effi- 
cacy given to the sacraments’ in that communion, to explain 
why so many pocts, without much religion, as Garth, Wycher- 
ley, Pope, Dryden, Crashaw, shotild be fascinated by the glitter- 
ing bait of Popery, and lull their more serious feelings asleep in 
the torpor of its harlot-embraces—A minute, but voluminous 
critic of our time, lias laboured hard to show, that to this list 
should be added the name of Massinger. But the proofs ad- 
duced in support of this conjecture are extremely inconclusive. 
Among others, the writer insists on the profusion of crucifixesy 
glories, angelic visions, a of roses, and clouds of incense 
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scattered through the ‘ Virgin-Martyr’ as evidence of the theo- 
logical sentiments meant to be inculcated by this play; when the 
least reflection might have taught him, that they proved nothing 
but his author’s poetical conception of the character and costume 
of his subject: A writer might, with the same sinister shrewd- 
ness, be suspected of Heathenism for talking of Flora and Ces 
res, in a poem on the Seasons; and what are produced as the 
exclusive badges of Catholic bigotry, are nothing but the ad- 
ventitious ornaments and external emblems,—the gross and 
sensible language,—in a word, the poetry of Christianity in ge- 
neral. What indeed shows the frivolousness of the whole infer- 
ence, is, that Deckar, who is asserted by our critic to have con- 
tributed some of the most passionate and fantastic of these de- 
votional scenes, is not even accused of a leaning to Popcry. 
To return to our Anecdotes—The next that occur are of 
three narrow escapes which Pope had for his life ; the first, when 
he was a child, from a mad cow; and the two others, after he 
was grown up, once from a stupid coachman, and the second 
time from six run-away horses. What immediately follows is 
of more importance ; and the latter part of it is highly credit- 
able to the feelings of Pope. Indeed, the whole volume leaves 
a very favourable impression in this respect. ‘ Besides these, his per- 
petual application (after he set to study of himself) reduced him in 
four years’ time to so bad a state of health, that after trying physi- 
cians for a good while in vain, he resolved to give way to his distem- 
per; and sat down calmly, in full expectation of death in a short 
time. Under this thought, he wrote letters to take a last farewell of 
some of his more particular friends ; and, among the rest, one to the 
Abbé Southcote. The Abbé was extremely concerned, both for his 
very ill state of health, and the resolution he said he had taken. He 
thought there might yet be hopes ; and went immediately to Dr Rad- 
cliffe, with whom he was well acquainted ; told him Mr Pope’s case; 
got full directions from him, and carried them down to Mr Pope in 
Windsor Forest. The chief thing the Doctor ordered him, was to 
apply less, and to ride every day: the following his advice soon re- 
stored him to his health. * —It was about twenty years after this, 
that Mr Pope heard of an abbey’s being like to be vacant in the most 
delightful part of France, near Avignon; and what some common 
friend was saying, would be the most desirable establishment in the 
world for Father Southcote. Mr Pope took no farther notice of the 
matter on the spot; but sent a letter the next morning to Sir Robert 
Walpole (with whom he had then some degree of friendship), and 
begged him to write to Cardinal Fleury to get the abbey for South- 
cote. The affair met with some — P account of our Court hav- 


* ¢ This was when Mr Pope was bout seventeen, and conse« 
quently about the year 1705. 
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ing just then settled a pension on Father Courayer), but succeeded 
at last ; and Southcote was made abbot.—P.’ 


This story is given from Pope himself, and little doubt can 
be entertained of the authenticity of the particulars; and it 
shows the scrupulous gratitude with which benefits and kind- 
nesses dwelt upon his memory, till the obligation was discharged 
in the most delicate and effectual manner. Yet this is the man 
whose name has been familiarly coupled with every sort of vitu- 
perative epithet, and who has been often and successfully repre- 
sented as a compound of spleen, envy, meanness, and ingratitude. 
Is it our self-love, our envy, or our cowardice, that is so prone 
to take the scandalous side in such questions? In spite of the 
admiration we feel for his talents,—in spite of the affection which 
his friends may have testified for his virtues, we are still strange- 
ly inclined to take our idea of an author’s private character from 
the abuse of those who were entire strangers, or professed ene- 
mies to him, who envied him for his. reputation, and dreaded 
him for his wit, as if dulness, malice, and ignorance, were the 
only competent witnesses to merit. Pope was a man whose ge- 
neral conduct through life was amiable, inoffensive, and gene- 
rous. What then? The heroes of the Dunciad discovered that 
the initials and final letter of his name composed the syllable 
A. P. E.; and Lady Wortley Montague, who despised his per- 


son, would persuade us that his mind was answerable to it ! 


The following passages, though the substance of them has 
been already made public, throw some new light on the history 
of his early life and studies. 

‘ Mr Pope said, that he was seven years unlearning what he had 
got (from about twenty to twenty-seven.) He should have travelled, 
had it not been for his ill health, (and on every occasion that offered 
had a desire to travel, to the very end of his life.) His first educa 
tion was at the seminary at Twiford, near Winchester.-—P.’ 

* I wrote things—I’m ashamed to say how soon, Part of an epic 
poem, when about twelve. (Deucalion was the hero of it.) The 
scene of it lay at Rhodes, and some of the neighbouring islands ; and 
the poem opened under water, with a description of the Court of 
Neptune. ‘That couplet-on the circulation of the blood in the Dun- 
ciad was originally in this poem, word for word, as it is now. *—P.” 

* I was acquainted with Betterton from a boy.—P.’ 

‘ Wycherley was Mr Pope’s first poet-friend, and Walsh his next. 
—Mannick.,’ 

* Mr Pope was but a little while under his master at Twiford. He 


* © As man’s meanders to the vital spring 
Roll all their tides, then back their circles bring. ’ 
Dunciad, b. iii. y, 56. 
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wrote extremely young; and, among other things, a satire on that 
gentleman, for some faults he had discovered in hin.—M.’ 

* He set out to learn Latin and Greek by himself about twelve: 
and, when he was fifteen, he resolved that he would go up to Lon- 
don and learn French and Italian. We in the family looked upon it 
as a wildish sort of resolution: + for as his health would not let him 
travel, we could not see any reason for it. He stuck to it; went 
thither; and mastered both those languages with a surprising de- 
spatch. Almost every thing of this kind was of his own acquiring. 
He had had masters indeed, but they were very indifferent ones ; and 
what he got was almost wholly owing to his own unassisted indus- 
try. —M.’ 

* He was a child of a particularly sweet temper, and had a great 
deal of sweetness in his look when he was a boy. This is very evi- 
dent in the picture drawn for him when about ten years old ; in which 
his face is round, plump, pretty, and of a fresh complexion. I have 
often heard Mrs Pope say, that he was then exactly like that pic- 
ture. I have often been told, that it was the perpetual application 
he fell into, about two years afterwards, that changed his form and 
ruined his constitution. The laurel branch in that picture was not 
inserted originally ; but was added long after, by Jervas.—M.’ 

It would be curious if this were correctly true; and would vary, 
in some respects, our usual idea of Pope, which implies that he 
owed some of the fineness of his mind to the original tenderness 
of his constitution ; whereas it would appear, that he was worn 
down and twisted into that wrinkled, feeble form, by his too 
eager pursuit, and early love of learning. 

* My brother was whipped and ill-used at Twiford school for his 
satire on his master, and taken from thence on that account. I ne- 
ver saw him laugh very heartily in all my life—Mrs Racket, speaking 
of Mr Pope.’ Spence himself adds, that ‘ he seldom went beyond 
a particular easy smile.’ 

We will throw together in this connexion a few more parti- 
culars of nearly the same date, which are scattered about the 
original work, without any attempt at order. 

‘ Mr Pope’s first education was under a priest, and I think his 
name was Banister. He set out with the design of teaching him 
Greek and Latin together. “ I was then,” says Pope, ‘ about 
eight years old, had learnt to read of an old aunt, and to write by 
copying printed books. After having been under that priest about a 
a year, | was sent to the seminary at Twiford, and then to a school 
by Hyde-Park Corner: and with the two latter masters lost what I 


+ What his sister, Mrs Racket, said—‘ For you know, to speak 
plain with you, my brother has a maddish way with him.’ Little 
people mistook the excess of his genius tor madness. ‘ Egad, that 
young fellow will either be a madman, or make a very great poet. '— 
Rag Smith, after being in Mr Pope's company when about fourteen, ' 
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had gained under the first.— About twelve years old, I went with my 
father into the Forest, and there learnt, for a few months, under a 
fourth priest. This was all the teaching I ever had; and God knows, 
it extended a very little way. 

“ When I had done with my priests, I took to reading by myself, 
for which I had a very great eagerness and enthusiasm, especially for 
poetry: and in a few years I had dipped into a great number of the 
English, French, Italian, Latin, and Greek poets. This I did with- 
out any other design, but that of pleasing myself: and got the lan- 
guages, by hunting after the stories in the several poets [ read; ra- 
ther than read the books to get the languages. I followed every- 
where as my fancy led me; and was like a boy gathering flowers in 
the fields and woods, just as they fall in his way.—'Lhese five or six 
years I still look upon as the happiest part of my life. 

“ In these rambles of mine through the pocts, when I met witha 
passage or story, that pleased me more thau ordinary, I used to en- 
deavour to imitate it, or translate it intu English ; and this gave rise 
to my Imitations published so long afier.—P?." [He named, among 
other books he then read, the Criticisms of Rapin and Bossu: and 
these might be what led him to write his Essuy on Criticism. He 
used to mention Quintilian, too, as an old favourite author with him.— 
Spence. } : 

We have next the now well known account of the origin 
and progress of the Rape of the Lock. We are more surpris- 
ed afterwards to learn, that 

‘ Mr Addison was the person who chiefly encouraged Mr Pope in 
his design of translating the Iliad, which wus begun that year (1712) 
and finished in 1718, when he was thirty. When very young, he 
tells us, he wrote “ something towards a tragedy, and afterwards an 
entire one ;” the latter founded on a story in the Legend of St Ge- 
nevicve. Betterton advised him te turn his Epic poem into a trage. 
dy ; but on seeing more of the town, he took a strong resolution a- 
gainst writing for the stage, from seeing how much it subjected those 
who did, to the caprice of the players: and the audicnce. Of his 
Epic poem, which was mentioned at p. 24, we have a farther natice 
at p.197, section V., where we learn that the hero of it was “ a se- 
cond Deucalion, not the husband of Pyrrha. I had flung,” says 
Pope, quaintly enough, “ all my learning into it, as indeed Milton 
has done too much in his Paradise Lost. ‘The Bishop ef Rochester, 
not many years ago, advised me to burn it: I saw his advice was 
well grounded, and followed it,—though not without some regret.’ 

The reader may now have a tolerable idea of the information 
he is likely to derive from this work, respecting the literary his- 
tory of our poet. The worst of it is, that it is cut up into so 
many little compartments, and that the greater part of it is no 
longer new; for, having lain so long ily mm: wUScTipl, to which 
his more fa reoutedl Editors had ree most of the pardeulars 
had alrea'ly tra: spired and beconie familiar to the pu! Me ear, in 
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their prefaces and annotations. The anecdotes of Pope’s con- 
versation, as-they relate to his individual opinions, are of course 
more specific and minute, and proportionably more original and 
curious ; but they, too, are given in a dry, meagre, and cranp- 
ed manner, in solitary sentences or laconic replies ; and for 
want of the context and circumstances, the spirit of conversa~ 
tion evaporates, and the continuity of reasoning is lost. Still 
they have the great recommendation of being ‘authentic ; and 
we are thankful for whatever we can get from so interesting a 
source. In reading any such account t of Pope’s opinions, it is 
scarcely necessary to remark, that nothing can shake our opi- 
nion of him as an author. He is certainly one of the fixed 
stars in the firmament of English literature; and what he has 
written is so complete, so decisive, and so unrivalled in itself, as 
to be proof against any report of what he might say or think in 
other respects. But, fortunately, there is little in the account 
here given to disturb our settled idea of him. His critical or 
general opinions argue a sound, intelligent, subtle and active 
mind, somewhat too intent on niceties and forms (but that we 
should expect from him); and what appears lame or unsatisfac- 
tory, should be imputed either to the timidity of the reporter, 
or the habitual reserve of the speaker, in not bringing out and 
making the most of an idea. The nucleus of fine thought is there; 
and we will be bold to add, of sound taste,—though with some 
necessary allowances for a natural bias to his own peculiar style 
of composition. His feelings as to poetry, are certainly ra- 
ther liberal than exclusive; and his scale of excellence has a 
larger range than we should have expected, though leaning to 
correctness and delicacy. It was natural that he should feel 
most pleasure from those beauties in the works of others, which 
were the greatest ornaments of his own. But his understanding 
was not blinded or made intolerant by his genius; and his occa- 
sional backwardness to allow their full praise to merits of a dif- 
ferent character, was not affected, but sincere. It was a weak- 
ness, not a vice. There is, no doubt, what will be called a 
want of enthusiasm; but, perhaps, after all, if he had admir- 
ed what others admire more warmly, he would himself have 
left us less to admire. At that rate, it is better as it is. It is 
of more importance that there should be one person found out 
of millions to write the Rape of the Lock, than that there should 
be one person more added to the thousands who admire, or say 
they admire, the Paradise Lost! To proceed with our task of 
quotation. . 
‘ Waller, Spenser, and Dryden, were Mr Pope’s great favourites, 
in the order they are named, in his first reading till he was about 
twelve years old.’ 


2820, Spence’s Anecdotes. 


The meaning of this passage is not very clear. It has been 
currently said, that Pope used to express his distaste for Spen- 
ser by making it a rule to ask people, * Whether they had ever 
read the Faery Queen through!’ How far this was from be- 
ing the case, will appear from his own words as here recorded, 
p- 296. 

‘ After reading a canto of Spenser two or three days ago to an 
old lady, between seventy and eighty years of age, she said that I 
had been showing her a gallery of pictures. I don't know how it is, 
but she said very right. There is something in Spenser that pleases 
one as strongly in one’s old age, as it did in one’s youth. I read the 
Faerie Queene, when I was about twelve, with infinite delight; and 
I think it gave me as much, when I read it over about a year or two 
ago.—P.’ 

The date of this memorandum is 1743-4, a year before Pope’s 
death. What he says of Chaucer is equally orthodox, and to 
the purpose. 


‘ [ read Chaucer still with as much pleasure as almost any of our 
poets. He is a master of manners, of description, and the first tale- 
teller in the true enlivened natural way.—P.’ p. 19. 

These observations show a very different acquaintance with, 
and taste for, our earlier poets, from that evinced by Addison ; 
who (it is here said, on the authority of Pope) in his Epistle to 
Sacheverel, ‘ gave the characters of our best poets only by hearsay. 
Thus, his character of Chaucer is diametrically opposite to the truth : 
he blames him for want of humour. The character he gives of Spen- 
ser is false too: and I have heard him say, that he never read Spenser 
till fifteen years after he wrote it. ’— Pope. 

‘ The design of the Memoirs of Scriblerus, was to have ridiculed 
all the false tastes in learning, under the character of a man of capa- 
city enough ; that had dipped into every art and science, but inju- 
diciously in each. It was begun by a club of some of the greatest 
wits of the age—Lord Oxford, the Bishop of Rochester, Mr Pope, 
Congreve, Arbuthnot, Swift, and others. Gay often held the pen: 
and Addison liked it very well, and was not disinclined to come into 
it. The deipnosophy consisted of disputes on ridiculous tenets of all 
sorts: and the adventure of the Shield was designed against Dr 
Woodward and the Antiquaries. It was Anthony Henley who wrote 
‘ The Life of his music-master ‘Tom Durfey;’ a chapter by way of 
episode. It was from a part of these Memoirs that Dr Swift took 
his first hints for Guiliver. There were pigmies in Schreibler’s Tra- 
vels; and the projects of Laputa. The design was carried on much 
farther than has appeared in print ; and was stopped by some of the 
gentlemen being dispersed, or otherwise engaged, (about the year 
1715).’—P. 


In the same page we have the following note or memoran- 
dum.—‘ That idea of the Picturesque, from the swan just gild- 
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© ed with the sun amidst the shade of a tree over the water ’—P, 
(on the Thames.)—Which shows an eye for, and a knowledge 
of, the nature of the picturesque. A little after he adds,—* A 
tree is a nobler object than a prince in his coronation robes.’ 
p- 11. 

These comparisons, which are common in morality, are not, 
we confess, to our taste, and are generally suspicious. They 
show, that amidst trees and other such rural objects, the mind 
is thinking of princes in their coronation robes; and trying to 
elevate itself above them, as if they were the rude natural stand- 
ard of sublimity. ‘The very assertion, indeed, betrays its insin- 
cerity. A courtier at a levee does not say to himself, or remark 
to any one about hin—* A prince in his coronation robes is a 
* nobler object than a tree !’ 

* Education leads us from the admiration of beauty in natural ob- 
jects, to the admiration of artificial or customary excellence. I don’t 
doubt but that a thorough-bred lady might admire the stars, because 
they twinkle like so many candles at a birth-night. ’—P. 

This is finely thought; and very characteristic: —though the 
idea might be turned maliciously against himself, and made to 
account (not in the least satisfactory manner) for his own style 
of poetry, and the factitious but sparkling light his imagination 
lends to nature. The following are also very good, and, for the 
most part, perfectly true and profound. 

‘ As L’Esprit, La Rochefoucault, aud that sort of people, prove 
that all virtues are disguised vices; 1 would engage to prove all vices 
to be disguised virtues. Neither, indeed, istrue: but this would bea 
more agreeable subject, and would overturn their whole scheme.—P.’ 

¢ Arts are taken from nature; and, after a thousand vain efforts 
for improvements, are best when they return to their first simplicity. 

‘ That which is not just in buildings is disagreeable to the eye; 
as a greater upon a slighter, &c. This he ealled the reasoning of the 
eye. 

‘ In laying out a garden, the first thing to be considered is the 
genius of the place. Thus at Riskin’s, for example, Lord Bathurst 
should have raised two or three mounts: because his situation is all 
a plain, and nothing can please without variety. —P. ’ 

* ‘Lhe mass of mankind are generally right in their judgment: at 
least they have a very good mediocre taste. As to higher things, it 
requires pains to distinguish justly: they are not fit for the crowd ; 
and even to offer such to them, is giving caviare to the multitude.—P.’ 

‘ There is no one study that is not capable of delighting us after 
a little application to it. ‘ How true of even so dry a study as An- 
tiquities?’ Yes; I have experienced that myself. 1 once got deep 
into Gravius, and was taken greatly with it; so far, as to write a 
treatise in Latin, collected from the writers in Gravius, on the Old 
Buildings in Rome. It is now in Lord Oxford's hands, and has been 
so these fifteen years.—P.’ 
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‘ At this day, as much company as I have kept, and as much as I 
love it, I love reading better. I would rather be employed in read- 
ing than in the most agreeable conversation.—P. P 

‘ Mr Pope thought himself the better, in some respects, for not 
having had a regular education. He (as he observed in particular) 
read originally for the sense; whereas we are taught, for so many 
years, to read only for words-——P.’ 

‘ « The great secret how to write well, is to know thoroughly what 
one writes about, and not to be affected.” Or, as he expressed the 
same thing afterwards in other words, “ to write naturally, and from 
one’s own knowledge. "— P. 

‘ « The nobleman-look.” Yes, I know what you mean very well : 
that look which a nobleman should have, rather than what they have 
generally now. The Duke of Buckingham (Sheffield) was a genteel 
man; and had a great deal the look you speak of. Wycherley was 
a very genteel man ; and had the nobleman-look as much as the Duke 
of Buckingham.—P. [He instanced it too in Lord Peterborough, 
Lord Bolingbroke, Lord Hinchinbroke, the Duke of Bolton, and two 
or three more.|—Spence. 

* When Cowley grew sick of the Court, he took a house first at 
Battersea, then at Barnes, and then at Chertsey ; always farther and 
farther from town. In the latter part of his life, he showed a sort of 
aversion for women ; and would leave the room when they came in: 
twas probably from a disappointment in love. He was much in love 
with his Leonora: who is mentioned at the end of that good ballad 
of his, on his different Mistresses. She was married to Dean Sprat’s 
brother ; and Cowley never was in love with any body after.—?.’ 

‘ The following epigram was made by Rowe, upon Phil. Frowd’s 
uncle, when he was writing his tragedy of Cinna— 

‘ Frowd for his precious soul cares not a pin-a; 
For he can now do nothing else but Cin-na.’ 
I thought (said some one) Rowe had been too grave to write such 
things °—He! why, he would laugh all day long! he would do no- 
thing else but iaugh.—P.’ 

* Bacon and Locke did not follow the common paths, but beat out 
new ones; and you see what good they have done: but much more 
is wanting —P,’ 

‘ Yes, I really think Betterton the best actor I ever saw; but 1 
eught to tell you at the same time, that in Betterton’s days the older 
sort of people talked of Harte’s being his superior, just as we do af 
Betterton’s being superior to those now.—P.’ 

* The king (George I.) was heard to say in the drawing room, up- 
on the falling of the South-Sea stock—* We had very good luck ; tog 
we sold out last week. ”—P, 

* Kings now (except the king of Sardinia) are the worst things up- 
gn earth. They are turned mere tradesmen; cauponantes bellum ; 
non belligerantes.—P.’ 

‘The flattest things of Pope’s in the volume, are what he ap- 

eared to have borrowed from Lord Bolingbroke; who had 
somehow obtained an extraordinary ascendency over him, and 
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led his understanding blindfold, by a parade of words and flimsy 
pretensions to a higher sort of wisdom. The trne way in- 
deed to seem wise, and to dictate your opinions to others, 
is to pretend io understand what both they and you are entirely 
in the dark about. ‘They cannot well detect the cheat, and in 
the mean time are staggered by the pompous and vapid assump- 
tion of mental superiority. Lord Bolingbroke is throughout 
overrated ; he is calledthe finest writer of his age, and his o- 
pinion is appealed to as oracular on all subjects, on no other 
ground, as we imagine, than the one here stated. Burke long 
since asked, * Who reads Bolingbroke now?’ and his art in 
conversation appears to have consisted in talking upon subjects 
supposed to be beyond the reach of his hearers, and in decid- 
ing confidently upon moot points in philosophy. Thus, for in- 
stance— 

* As to our senses, we are made in the best manner that we possibly 
could. If we were so formed as to see into the most minute configu- 
ration of a post, we should break our shins against it. We see for 
use, and not for curiosity. Was our sight so fine as to pierce into 
the internal make of things, we should distinguish all the fine ducts 
and the contrivances of each canal for the conveyance of the juices 
in every one of those leaves: but then we should lose this beautiful 
prospect : it would be only a heap and confusion to the eye.—Lord B.’ 

Now, this no more follows, than that it is impossible for the 
eye to be so constructed (as it now is) as to see a leaf anda 
mountain at the same time. If there were none but short-sight- 
ed people, it would be quite accurate, according to this way of 
reasoning, to conclude, that there could be no other. But on 
what grounds does the noble Lord assume that there could not 
be a race of beings with their organs so constituted as to take 
in both extremes of near and remote; to unite the powers of 
the telescope and the microscope together? To say so, would 
be a most impious and unphilosophical limitation of the power 
of Providence within bounds which even the art of man has 
surpassed. It is true, we are not so made; and we do not know 
of any creature that is so made: but it is plainly quite absurd 
to conclude from this, that it is impossible we should have been 
so made. Again, even allowing the incompatibility of different 
advantages with a given conformation, how does this prove that 
the particular conformation we happen to possess is the best of 
all others? By changing it, we should lose something, and gain 
something ; but how do we know that we might not gain much 
more than we lose? The proposition, in short, does not make 
for a system of optimism, but of indifference—for a balance of 
blessings, not an exclusive claim of superiority. There are 
other beings in the world differently constituted from us, all be- 
nevolently and wisely, and for their good, no doubt, each in 
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their kind and degree; some lower in the scale of existence than 
ourselves ; and some higher.—That we are here, and for our 
good, is all that we are “bound to believe, or permitted to know 
of our present state: but to maintain that our present condi- 
tion, either moral or physical, is the best possible,—and that it 
could receive neither addition nor alteration that would not be 
for the worse, is to be * wise above what is written,’ and is 
one of those scholastic interpolations on the genuine text of 
common sense and true piety, in which there is neither reli- 
gion nor philosophy, neither wisdom nor humility. In such 
writers as Lord Bolingbroke too, we must say that all this looks 
very much like an attempt to patronize Providence; and to per- 
suade us that we need not despair, since they are able to recone 
cile all doubts and difficulties by their superior lights and con- 
descending approbation of its rules and modes of proceeding. 
OF such idle maxims, and vain sophistry, i is the greatest part of 
the Essay on Man composed; in which Pope did nothing more 
than translate into sounding verse Lord Bolingbroke’s ‘hollow 
reasonings ; who unhappily thought himself admitted, by some 
peculiar ‘privilege, into the cabinet council of Nature: and set 
about balancing the laws of the Universe, as he might have 
done the interests of some petty state in Germany. But there 
are always men of this description who, by aspiring to a certain 
character in society, are sure enough to obtain it; ; and who, with 
the aid of a little plausible talent, personal address, fortune, title, 
cr influence, may put forward any claims they please on public 
opinion, and have them acknowledged. A man of Lord Bo- 
lingbroke’s rank might set up for a philosopher, a wit, or a cri- 
tic, just as he would set up his coach, or set up for Member of 
Parliament. His peerage is a guarantee for his philosophy— 
and his elegant manners for the fineness of his taste. If an ar- 
gument is light, a landed estate is thrown into the scale as a 
make-weight: a showy figure, and a glittering equipage supply 
whatever “night be wanting in force or beauty of style: and to 
judge of a noble author by his sentiments or expressions alone, 
would be mere rudeness and pedantry. Wedo not mean, how- 
ever, to speak of Lord Bolingbroke as nobody : if so, words would 
be wasted on his character. He was a considerable man in his 
day; but at present we can do, and we do without him. He 
was an active statesman, an eloquent speaker, a fine writer; 
but he wanted to be more than all this—a deep philosopher, 
and a founder of a system of metaphysics—which he was not. 
If he had been contented to be thought what he was, he would 
probably have come down to us as one of the most accomplish- 
ed men of his age: as it is, we look upon him as little better 
than a pretender. Let no one go about to deceive posterity = 
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for they will make him pay dear for the attempt! There was 
Berkeley : : No one talks of him in this book, or of ‘his superior 
insight into the mysteries of human nature; yet Bolingbroke on 
these questions was a clown and a mountebank to him. Pope 
indeed gives a shrewd guess at the real character of his Lord- 
ship’s genius, where he says, in answer to a question asked him, 
© Does Lord Bolingbroke understand Hebrew?’ * No, but 
* he understands that sort of learning, and what is wrote about 
* it.” p. 178:—and afterwards he says, § Lord een is 
* not deep either in pictures, statues, or architecture.’ p. 2 

Lord Peterborough is a character of whom much amusing 
anecdote is given in this volume, and who might serve as a con- 
trast to Lord Bolingbroke. He was as free from affectation as 
Lord B. was full of it. Pope thus describes them. 

‘ Lord Peterborough was not near so great a genius as Lord Bo- 
lingbroke.—They were quite unlike. Lord Peterborough, for in- 
stance, in the case just mentioned, would say pretty and lively things 
in his letters ; but they would be rather too gay and wandering: 
whereas, was Lord Bolingbroke to write to the emperor or to the 
statesman, he would fix on that point which was the most material ; 
and would set it in the strongest and finest light, and manage it so 
as to make it the niost serviceable to his purpose.—P.’ 

Lord Peterborough, indeed, was one of the most eccentric 
and original characters that belong to recent history—restless, 

gallant, witty, friendly, enterprising and gay: he was the great- 
est traveller, the bravest soldier, the boldest negotiator, and the 
most sprightly talker of his age—and all this with the weakest 
health, and most ticklish constitution. Swift seems to have un- 
derstood him better than Pope, who speaks thus of him. 

‘ ’Tis amazing how Lord Peterborough keeps up his spirits, unde 
s0 violent and painful an illness as he is afflicted with. When I went 
down into Hampshire to see him, a few wecks ago, I did not get to 
him till the dusk of the evening: he was sitting on his couch, and: 
entertaining all the company w ith as much sprightliness of conversa- 
tion, as if he had been perfectly well; and, when the candles were 
brought in, I was amazed to see that he looked more like a ghost 
than a living creature.—Dying as he was, he went from thence to 
Bristol, and it was there that it was declared that he had no chance 
for a recovery, but by going through the torture of a very uncommon 
chirurgical operation ; and that, even with it, there was a great many 
more chances against him than for him. However, he would go 
through it; end the very day after set out from Bristol for Bath, 
spite of all that St André and the physicians could say to him.—Pope. 
—It was some time after this that I saw him at Kensington. I was 
admitted into his ruelle (for he kept his bed), and every body thought 
he could not last above five or six days longer: and yet his first 
speech to me was, “ Sir, you have travelled, ‘and know the places ; 
T am resolved to go abroad ; which of the two would you think best 
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for me to go, Lisbon or Naples?” That very day he would rise te 
sit at dinner with us; and in a little time after actually went to Lis- 
bon.— Spence.’ 

The following are some of the sayings recorded of him. 

‘ « A general is only a hangman in chief.” They had been just 
speaking of General Cadogan and his father. 

‘ « T would willingly live to give that rascal (Burnet) the lie in half 
his history —Lord P.” [He had marked both the volumes in several 
parts of the margin, and carried them with him to Lisbon.— Pope.’ 

‘ “ ] took a trip once with Penn to his colony of Pensylvania. The 
laws there are contained in a small volume; and are so extremely 
good, that there has been no alteration wanted in any one of them, 
ever since Sir William made them.—'They have no lawyers. Every 
one is to tell his own case, or some friend for him ; they have four 
persons, as Judges, on the bench ; and after the case has been fully 
laid down, on all sides, all the four draw lots: and he on whom the 
lot falls decides the question. "Tis a fine country ; and the people 
are neither oppressed with poor’s-rates, tythes, nor taxes.—Lord P.” 

‘ Lord Peterborough, after a visit to the Archbishop (Fenelon), 
said, “* He was cast in a particular mould, that was never used for 
any body else: he is a delicious creature! But I was forced to get 
away from him as fast as I possibly could ; else he would have made 
me pious!” ’ 

This last anecdote is given on the authority of the Chevalier 
Ramsay, the author of the Travels of Cyrus, who figures in 
the present collection as a person of great loquacity. He relates 
some things characteristic of others, as well as of himself. ‘Take, 
for example, the following. 

‘ The Archbishop (of Cambray) asked Mr Ramsay once, “ What 
the English said of Locke.” Ramsay told him that his acquaintance 
from England commended Locke extremely for a clear head, and a 
fine way of reasoning: they said he saw the surfaces of a vast num- 
ber of things very plainly ; but that he did not pierce deep into any 
of them: ‘ Jn short, my Lord,” says Ramsay, * I take him by 
their account, to be much Like the Bishop of Meaux,” (Bossuet.) The 
Archbishop stopped him short ; told him that he was not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the talents of the Bishop of Meauz ; and then run out 
into a panegyric of that prelate, in all the particulars where his cha- 
racter would bear it. It was thus that he revenged himself on his 
enemies. — Ramsay.’ 

Nothing, we think, can be more exquisite than this critical mas- 
querading, where the Chevalier gives so satisfactory an account 
of Mr Locke’s proficiency in the surfaces of the sciences, and 
the Archbishop so candidly defends his rival, the Bishop of 
Meaux, from being confounded with so superficial a reasoner ! 
The dialogue is consummate; and it is French. Fenelon, in- 
deed, sometimes strikes us as too intent upon representing all the 
cardinal virtues with effect. But the following little incident 
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shows him in a most agreeable light. It is a genuine instance of 
politeness, without any mixture of affected or ridiculous osten- 
tation in it. 

‘ The Archbishop was void of all formality, and full of the truest 
politeness ; that of making every body easy about him.—One day 
there were two German noblemen at his table, who, when they were 
to drink to the Archbishop, to show their respect to him, rose out of 
their seats ; and stood all the while they were drinking to him, ac- 
cording to the custom of their own country. Some young French 
officers, who were at the table at the same time, could scarcely con- 
tain themselves from bursting out into a laugh at such a novelty. The 
Archbishop gave them a gi entle reprimand by his look ; called for 
wine ; and stood up and drank to the Germans in the same manner 
that they had done to him. ‘The officers afterwards owned how 
much they were ashamed of themselves ; and that they immediately 
felt how greatly the Archbishop’s humanity was preferable to that 
customary sort ef politeness of which alone they had had any idea 
until that time.—amsay.’ 

We shall conclude our extracts with a few particulars of some 
ef Pope’s contemporaries of less general notoriety. Among the 
first of these, we would place Dean Lockier, a man of sense, 
shrewdness, ‘and spirit. Besides his intimacy with a number of 
celebrated ch: aracters, there is a promptitude and boldness in 
many of his remarks that will recommend him to most of our 
readers. 

* I was about seventeen when I first came up to town, an odd 
looking boy, with short rough hair, and that sort of awkwardness 
which one always brings up at first out of the country with one. 
However, in spite of my bashfulness and appearance, I used now 
and then to thrust my self into Wills’s, to have the pleasure of seeing 
the most celebrated wits of that time, who then resorted thither. 
The second time that ever I was there, Mr Dryden was speaking of 
his own things, as he frequently did, especially of such as had been 
lately published. “If any thing of mine is good,” says he, “ ’tis 
Mac-Fiecno ; and I value myself the more upon it, because it is the 
first piece of ridicule written in Heroics.” On hearing this I plucked 
up my spirit so far as to say, in a voice but just loud enough to be 
heard, that “* Mac-Fleeno was a very fine poem; but that I had not 
imagined it to be the first that ever was writ that way.” On this, 
Dryden turned short upon me, as surprised at my interposing ; ask- 
ed me how long I had been a dealer in poetry; and added, with a 
smile, “ Pray, Sir, what is it that you dd imagine to have been writ 
so before ?”—I named Boileau’s Lutrin, and Tassoni’s Secchia Ra- 
pita ; which i had read, and knew Dryden had borrowed some strokes 
from each.—* "Tis true,” said Dryden, ‘“ I had forgot them.”—A 
little after, Dry den went out; and in going, spoke to me again, and 
desired me to come and see him the next day. I was highly delight- 
ed with the invitation ; went to see him accordingly ; and was well 
acquainted with him after, as long as he lived.—Dr Lochier.’ 
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‘ Dryden allowed the Rehearsal to have a great many good strokes 
in it—‘* though so severe,” added he, “‘ upon my "sell but I can’t 
help saying, that Smith and Johnson are two of the coolest, most in- 
significant fellows I ever met with on the stage.” ‘This, if it was not 
spoke out of resentment, betrayed great want of judgment ; for 
Smith and Johnson are men of sense, and should certainly say but 
little to such stuff; only enough to make Bays show on.—L.’ 

‘ Dryden was most touched with “‘ The Hind and the Panther 
Transversed.” I have heard him say—‘ For two young fellows, 
that I have always been very civil to, to use an old man in misfor- 
tunes, in so cruel a manner! "—And he wept as he said it !—L.’ 

‘ Sir George Etherige was as thorough a fop as I ever saw: He 
was exactly his own Sir Fopling Flutter. And yét he designed Do- 
rimant, the genteel rake of wit, for his own picture.—L.’ 

* Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, was reckoned the most accom- 
plished man of the age, in riding, dancing, and fencing. When he 
came into the presence chamber, it was impossible for you not te 
follow him with your eye as he went along, he moved so gracefully. 
He got the better of his vast estate; and died (between two common 
girls) at a little alehouse in Yorkshire—It is incredible what pains 
he took with one of the actors, to teach him to speak some passages 
in Bayes’s part, in the Rehearsal, right. The vulgar notion of that 
play’s being hissed off the stage the first night is a mistake.—ZL.’ 

* Upon the death of the queen (Anne), Ormond, Atterbury, and 
Lord Marshal held a private consultation together, in which Atter- 
bury desired the latter to go out immediately, and proclaim the Pre- 
tender in form. Ormond, who was more afraid of consequences, de- 
sired to communicate it first to the council.— Damn it, Sir,” said 
Atterbury in a great heat (for he did not value swearing), “* you very 
well know that things have not been concerted enough for that yet, 
and that we have not a moment to lose.” Indeed, it was the only 
thing they could have done: such a bold step would have made peo- 
ple believe, that they were stronger than they really were; and 
might have taken strangely. The late King, I am fully persuaded, 
would not have stirred a foot, if there had been a strong opposition : 
indeed, the family did not expect the crown ; at least, nobody in it 
but the old Princess Sophia.—That Princess was a woman of very 
good sense and excellent conversation. I was very well acquainted 
with her. She sat very loose in her religious principles ; and used to 
take a particular pleasure in setting a Freethinker (whenever she 
could meet with such) and one of her chaplains a-disputing together 
(as some body else (Queen Caroline) does now.)—L,’ 

There are introduced into the account of this reverend pre- 
late several remarks and reasonings of his delivered at large, 
which show not only a manly strength and freedom of mind; 
but a habit of assigning the grounds tor the conclusions he deew, 
which was not usual in that day. Fineness of tact; and justness 
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of perception, were what the most eminent men then aimed at 
and excelled in, rather than closeness of logic or acuteness of 
analysis. ‘They were contented to feel the air of truth, and 
sit under its shadow, without taking the trouble of digging 
to the roots. They did not mu:der a sentiment to dissect 
it. We find in them a. cultivated, happy vein of common 
sense, shrewd and felicitous observations, judicious conclu- 
sions without pedantry and without extravagance—with oc- 
casional hints and sugzestions of profounder views, but sel- 
dom followed up into their remote consequences, and scarce- 
ly ever traced back to their first principles. We have the re- 
sults of their reflection and experience, not the original grounds 
of them ; and we learn, not so much how to think, as what they 
thought. We are perhaps less misled by this naked statement 
of feelings; as they themselves might be more open to the float- 
ing influences aud detached aspects of truth and nature, from 
not having their notions immoveably fixed upon systems and 
regular premises. But there is unquestionably much looseness 
and listlessness in their prevailing tone of thinking. Theexercise 
of the understanding seems at that time to have been chiefly 
matter of taste, and their most subtle opinions only a more re- 
fined sort of instinet. Dean Lockier is, however, a remarkable 
éxception ; and he appears like a hardy excrescence in our au- 
thor’s table-talk. He stands with a proper apparatus in his 
hands, to make an incision below the surface of his subject, to 
probe a feeling or amputate a prejudice; and, it must be con- 
fessed, he goes through the operation very skilfully and manful- 
ly, like an expert modern practitioner. Analytical and critical 
arguments would, we fear, prove no great novelty to our read- 
ers; and we therefore shall present them with a few more of this 
ingenious Divine’s smarter and more sententious sayings. 

* In all my travels I never met with any one Scotchman but what 
was a man of sense: [ believe, indeed, every body of that country 
that has any, leaves it as fast as they can.’—L. 

‘ The English, abroad, can never get to look as if they were at 
home. The Irish and Scotch, after being some time in a place, get 
the air of the natives: but an Englishman, in any foreign court, looks 
about him as if he was going to steal a tankard. 

* No one will ever shine in coriversation, who thinks of saying fine 
things: to please, one must say many things indifferent, and many 
very bad. 

‘ Large common-placing teaches one to forget; and: spoils one 
for conversation, and even for writing. 

* When we write ina foreign language, we should not think in Eng- 
lish ; if we do, our writings will be but translations at best. If one 
is te write in French, one must use one’s-self to think in French; and 
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even then, for a good while, our Anglicisms will get uppermost, and 
betray us in writing, as our native accent does in speaking.—L. 

‘ Though the Dean is the best of company, and one of the liveliest 
men in England of his age, he said, (when in no ill-humour), “ the 
best of life is but just tolerable: ’tis the most we can make of it.” 
He observed that it was very apt to be a misfortune to be used to the 
best company: and gave as a reason for his not marrying, that he had 
always been used to converse with women of the higher class, and 
that he might as well think of marrying a princess as one of them. 
* A competence enables me, single as I am, to keep as good company 
as I have been used to; but with a wife of this kind, and a family, 
what should I have done ?—Let your great endeavour be to get an 
independency.” —L.’ 

There are excellent accounts also of Wycherley, Garth, Gay, 
Addison, Kneller, Lady Wortley Montague, &c. But there is 
too much of Dr Cocchi; and the author is too fond of running 
away to Rome to collect materials for his Polymetis, and leaving 
Pope and his opinions to shift for themselves. ‘The frequent 
breaks and transitions in this respect from poetry to virtu, and 
from learning to scandal, give it the effect of cross-readings, 
without the wit. As, however, our author was fond of getting 
out of this circle, so we are fond of staying in it, atid cannot at 
present make one detour with him to the Ciceroni and acade- 
mical petit-maitres of Rome and Naples: * We shall give one 
or two of the most characteristic of each of the persons above 
mentioned, that we have marked in the margin as we read. 

‘ Wycherley was a very handsome man. His acquaintance with 
the famous Dutchess of Cleveland commenced oddly enough. One 
day, as he passed that Dutchess’s coach in the ring, she leaned out 
ef the window, and cried out loud enough to be heard distinctly by 
him, “ Sir, you're a rascal; you're a villain!” Wycherley from 
that instant entertained Hopes. He did not fail waiting on her the 
next morning: and, with a very melancholy tone begged to know, 
how it was possible for him to have so much disobliged her Grace ? 
They were very good friends from that time: yet, after all, what did 

* We Have set aside a note for the following. 

‘ When the English were good Catholics, they usually drank the 
Pope’s health in a full glass after dinner: au bon pere ; whence your 
bumper.’—Dr Coccht. 

‘ I must own, that, to my taste, Correggio is the best of all our 
painters. His pieces are less pictures than those of Raphael himself.’ 
—The same. 

‘ This is better connoisseurship than Pope’s, who, “ in looking at 
the portrait of the Pope by Carlomaratti, at Lord Burlington’s, called 
it the best portrait in the world. I really do think him as good a 
painter as any of them, ” os words. ’ 

9 
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he get by her? He was to have travelled with the young Duke of 
Richmond : King Charles gave him now and then a hundred pounds, 
not often !—P.’ 

‘ We were pretty well together to the last: only his memory was 
so totally bad, that he did not remember a kindness done to him, 
‘even from minute to minute.’ [This particular sort of forgetfulness, 
we suspect, is not quite so uncommon as Pope seems to imagine. |] 
‘ He was peevish, too, latterly; so that sometimes we were out a 
little, and sometimes in. He never did any unjust thing to me in 
his whole life: and I went to see him on his death-bed.—P. ’ 

‘ Wycherley was in a bookseller’s shop at Bath, or Tunbridge, 
when Lady Drogheda came in and happened to inquire for the Plain 
Dealer. A friend of Wycherley’s, who stood by him, pushed him 
toward her, and said, ‘‘ There’s the Plain Dealer, Madam, if you want 
him?” Wycherley made his excuses; and Lady Drogheda said, 
** that she loved plain- dealing best.” He afterwards visited that 
lady, and in some time after married her. This proved a great blow 
to his fortunes. Just before the time of his courtship, he was design- 
ed for governor to the late Duke of Richmond; and was to have 
been allowed fifteen hundred pounds a year‘from the Government. 
His absence from court, in the progress of this amour, and his being 
yet more absent after his marriage, (for Lady Drogheda was very 
jealous of him), disgusted his friends there so much, that he lost all 
his interest with them. His lady died: he got but little by her: 
and his misfortunes were such, that he was thrown into the Fleet, 
and lay there seven years. It was then that Colonel Brett got his 
Plain Dealer to be acted; and contrived to get the king (James the 
Second) to be there. The colonel attended him thither. The king 
was mightily pleased with the play, asked who was the author of it ; 
and, upon hearing it was one of Wycherley’s, complained that he 
had not seen him for so many years, and inquired what was be- 
come of him. The colonel improved this opportunity so well, that 
the king gave orders his debts should be discharged out of the privy 
purse. Wycherley was so weak as to give an account only of five 
hundred pounds, and so was confined almost half a year; till his fa- 
ther was at last prevailed on to pay the rest, between two and three 
hundred pounds more.—Dennis.’ 

‘ Dryden was generally an extreme sober man. For the last ter 
years of his life, he was much acquainted with Addison, and drank 
with him more than he ever used to do: probably so far as to hasten 
his end.— Dennis.’ 

‘ None of our writers have a freer, easier way for comedy than 
Etherige and Vanbrugh. Now we have named all the best of 
them,’ said Pope, after naming those two, Wycherley, Congreve, 
Fletcher, Jonson, and Shakespear. 

‘ Garth, Vanbrugh and Congreve, were the three most honest- 
hearted, real good men, of the poetical members of the Kit-cat clubs 
—Mr Pope and old Jacob Tonson.’ 
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The character of Addison as a friend, or as a man, does not 
rise high in these Memoirs; but he appears to have been a 
more agreeable companion than is generally supposed. His 
reserve and incapacity for public speaking are confirmed ; but 
his talents for conversation among his intimate acquaintance 
must have been nearly on a par with his talents for writing. 
This is handed down’ on too good authority to be doubted. 
Pope says of him,—* Addison was perfect good company with 
intimates; and had something more charming in his conversation 
than I ever knew in any other man: but with any mixture of 
strangers, and sometimes only with one, he seemed to preserve 
his dignity much ; with a stiff sort of silence,’ Lady Wortley 
Montague (certainly a competent witness) rates him no less 
highly. * It was my fate,’ she declares, § to be much with the 
wits:’ and then she furnishes a scale of several of them. ‘ Ad- 
dison was the best company in the world—I never knew any body 
that had so much wit as Congreve—Sir Richard Steele was a 
very good-natured man—and Dr Garth a very worthy one.’ 

* Old Jacob Tonson did not like Mr Addison. He had a quarrel 
with him; and after his quitting the Secretaryship, used frequently 
to say of him: ‘ One day or other, you'll see that man a bishop! 
I'm sure he looks that way; and indeed, I ever thought him a priest 
in his heart. ”"—P. 

* Addison usually studied all the morning; then met his party at 
Button’s; dined there ; and stayed five or six hours ; and sometimes 
far into the night. I was of the company for about a year, but found 
it too much for me: it hurt my health, and so I quitted it.—P.’ 

* Addison passed each day alike; and much in the manner that 
Dryden did—Dryden employed his mornings in writing; dined ex 
Jamille; and then went to Wills’s: only he came home earlier a- 
nights.—P,’ 

* Gay was quite a natural man, wholly without art or design, and 
spoke just what he thought. He dangled for twenty years about a 
court, and at last was oflered to he made Usher to the young Prin- 
cesses !—Secretary Craggs made Gay a present of stock in the South- 
Sea year: and he was once worth twenty thousand pounds, but lost 
it all again. He got about four hundred pounds by the first Beg- 
gars’ Opera, and eleven or twelve hundred by the second.—He was 
negligent, and a bad manager. Latterly, the Duke of Queensberry 
took his money into his keeping, and Jet him have only what was ne- 
cessary out of it; and as he lived with them, he could not have oc- 
casion for much.—He died worth upwards of three thousand pounds. 
—P.’ 

‘ Prior kept every thing by him, even to all his school exercises. 
There is a manuscript collection of this kind in his servant Drift’s 
hands, which contains at least half as much as all his printed works. 
And there are nine or ten copies of verses among them, which I 
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thought much better than several things he himself published. In 
particular, I remember there was a dialogue of about two hundred 
verses between Apollo and Daphne, which pleased me as much as 
any thing of his I ever read.—There are, also, four dialogues in prose 
between persons, of characters very strongly opposed to one another, 
which I thought very good. One of them was between Charles the 
Fifth and his tutor Adrian the Sixth—to show the different turns of 
a person, who had studied human nature only in his closet, and of 
one who had rambled all over Europe. Another between Montaigne 
and Locke, on a most regular and a very loose way of thinking. A 
third, between Oliver Cromwell and his mad Porter; and the fourth 
between Sir Thomas More and the Vicar of Bray.’ 

‘ Prior left most of his effects to the poor woman he kept company 
with, his Chloé: every body knows what a wretch she was. I think she 
had been a little alehouse-keeper’s wife.— Pope.’ 

The anecdotes of Sir Godfrey Kneller, are among the most 
amusing in the book—some new, and others old. His cha- 
racter seems, however, to have been taken up in too serious a 
light. His vanity was no doubt gross and extravagant; but 
there was a strong tincture of eccentricity and whim in it; and 
he often exaggerated its manifestations as much to amuse and 
startle others, as to flatter his self-love. He belonged to a very 
common class of characters, which has not been very commonly 
understood—persons who are accessory to the ridicule thrown 
upon themselves, and play off their own follies in society as 
they might caricature an imaginary character upon the stage— 
who are at once ‘ the butt and the wit, the jester and the jest.’ 
To this Kneller’s foreign accent and foreign notions might con- 
tribute not a little; for a foreigner, finding himself laughed at 
for involuntary blunders, if he is waggishly inclined, will be apt 
to commit voluntary absurdities to heighten the joke, and to 
give others something to gape at and be tickled with, while he 
himself may be a sharer in the mirth that is going on. Not 
only the egregious instances of vanity that are recorded of this 
artist are to be received cum grano salis—even his gluttony and 
avarice might admit, to a certain degree, of a similar explana- 
tion—that is, were overacted to humour the thing, and were a 
sort of dramatic burlesques of his real infirmities. His good opi- 
nion of himself met on one occasion with the following very lu- 
dicrous rebuff. ‘ Mr Pope was with Sir Godfrey Kneller one 
‘ day, when his nephew, a Guinea trader, came in. ‘ Nephew,” 
(said Sir Godfrey) ** you have the honour of seeing the two great- 
* est men in the world. ””—* I don’t know how great you may 
“ be,” (said the Guinea-man); “ but I don’t like your looks: I 
“* have often bought a man much better than both of you toge- 
‘ ther, all muscles and bones, for ten guineas !—Dr Warburton.” 
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The Duke of Marlborough is repeatedly mentioned; and his 
character is drawn with great minuteness and force of colouring, 
His ruling passion, avarice, appears to have had nothing jocu- 
lar or assumed in it: it was a melancholy reality, an incurable 
madness. ‘Take the following little specimen. 

‘ In his last decline at Bath, he was playing with Dean Jones at 
piquet, for sixpence a game: they played a good while, and the 
Duke left off when winner of one game. Some time after, he desired 
the Dean to pay him his sixpence: the Dean said he had no silver. 
The Duke asked him for it over and over; and at last desired that he 
would change a guinea to pay it him, because he should want it to 
pay the chair that carried him home. The Dean, after so much press- 
ing, did at last get change ; paid the Duke his sixpence; observed 
him a little after leave the room, and declares, that (after all the bus- 
tle that had been made for his sixpence) the Duke actually walk- 
ed home, to save the little expense a chair would have put him to.— 


, 


Spence himself gives rather a lively account of Lady 
Wortley Montague, whom he met at Rome in 1740. 

‘ I always desired, he says, to be acquainted with Lady Mary, 
and could never bring it about, though we were so often together in 
London: soon after we came to this place, her Ladyship came here, 
and in five days I was well acquainted with her. She was married 
young, and she told me, with that freedom much travelling gives, 


that she was never in so great a hurry of thought, as the month be- 
fore she was married: she scarce slept any one night that month. 
You know she was one of the most celebrated beauties of her day, 
and had a vast number of cifers; and the thing that kept her awake 
was who to fix upon. She was determined as to two poi: ts from the 
first, that is, to be married to somebody, and uot to be married to 
the man her father advised her to have. ‘The last night of the month 
she determined ; and in the morning left the husband of her father’s 
choice buying the wedding-ring, and scuttled away to be married to 
Mr Wortley.’ ; 

We must conclude with some particulars of Mr Pope’s death, 
which are mostly new, and all very interesting. 

‘ Here am I, like Socrates, distributing my morality among my 
friends, just as I am dying.—P.’ [This was said on his sending 
about some of his Ethic Epistles as presents, about three weeks be- 
fore we lost him. I replied, ‘ I really had that thought several times, 
when I was last at Twickenhath with you; and was apt, now and 
then, to look upon myself like Phedo.’—* That might be, (said he) ; 
but you must not expect me now to say any thing like Socrates. "] 

* One of the things that I have always most wondered at is, that 
there should be any such thing as human yanity.—If I had any, J 
had enough to mortify it, a few days ago: for I lost my mind for a 
whole day.—P.’ [This was said on the 10th of May; and ths cey 
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he spoke of was the Sunday before, May the 6th. A day or two after, 
he complained of that odd phenomenon (as he called it) of seeing 
every thing in the room as through a curtain. On the 14th, he com- 
plained of seeing false colours on objects._|—Spence. ” 

‘ The 15th, on Mr Lyttleton’s coming in to see him, he said, 
** Here am I, dying of a hundred good symptoms!”—[This was 
just after Dr T. had been telling him, that he was glad to find that 
he breathed so much easier ; that his pulse was very good; and se- 
veral other encouraging things. |—Spence. ’ 

‘ He said to me, “‘ What's that?” pointing into the air with a 
very steady regard ; and then looked down on me, and said, with a 
smile of great pleasure, and with the greatest softness, “ "T'was a vi- 
sion ! ”"— Spence.’ 

* I had got the Regent's edition of Longus’s Daphnis and Chloe 
in my hand, to read while he was dozing. ‘ They are very innocent 
loves, like those of Adam and Eve in Milton,” (said he): * I won- 
der how a man of so infected a mind as the Regent could have any 
taste for such a book.”"—[It was on this same day that he requested 
to be brought to the table where we were sitting at dinner: his ap- 
pearance was such, that we all thought him dying. Mrs Anne Ar- 
buthnot involuntarily exclaimed, ‘‘ Lord have mercy upon us! This 
is quite an Egyptian feast. ”"|—Spence.’ 

* A short time before his death, Mr Pope said, “ I am so certain 
of the soul’s being immortal, that I seem to feel it within me as it 
were by intuition. ”"—When Mr Hooke asked him, whether he would 
not die as his father and mother had done; and whether he should 
not send for a priest ?—he said, ‘‘ I do not suppose that is essential ; 
but it will look right ;—and I heartily t!:ank you for putting me in 
mind of it.” 

‘ In the morning, after the priest had given him the last sacra- 
craments, he said, “* There is nothing meritorious but Virtue and 
Friendship ; and indeed friendship itself is but a part of virtue.” 

‘ Mr Pope died on the 30th of May (1744), in the evening ; but 
they did not know the exact time :—for his departure was so easy, 
that it was imperceptible even to the standers by. ’"— 

‘ So fails, so languishes, grows dim, and dies 
All that this world is proud of. From their spheres 
The stars of human glory are cast down ; 
Perish the roses and the flowers of Kings, 
Princes and Emperours, and the crowns and palms 
Of all the mighty, withered and consumed ! ’"— 


So, too, the life of a poet passes like a summer’s dream, and 
leaves behind it nothing but the shadow of a name ! 
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Art. III. Observations on the Injurious Consequences of the 
Restrictions upon Foreign Commerce. By a Member of the 
late Parliament. pp. 87. London, 1820. 


| spite of all that has been said and written to the contrary, 
we have not the shadow of a doubt that Aigh wages are by 
far the most effectual means that can be devised for promoting 
industry, and attaching the bulk of the people to the institutions 
under which they live. The desire to accumulate property, and 
to rise in the world, is deeply seated in the human breast, and is 
in fact the source of all the improvements which have ever been 
made. In countries where the wages of labour are high, a 
workman, by availing himself of the means within his reach, 
may not only gain a considerable command over the necessaries 
and comforts of life, but has it in his power to attain to a state 
of comparative affluence and independence. In such countries 
the rights of property will be respected ; and for this plain rea- 
son, that every individual feels that he derives a direct advan- 
tage from their institution, and that without them he could not 
peaceably enjoy the fruits of his industry. ‘The example of the 
United States shows the truth of this reasoning. Our Transat- 
lantic brethren have no national religion—they have no societies 
for the suppression of vice, or the building of churches; nor is 
their administration supported and strengthened by the colossal 
establishments of the Old World. But, on the other hand, 
every citizen of the United States is impressed with the convic- 
tion, that honest exertion is sufficient to make him rich, and 
that intelligence and good conduct may raise him to the highest 
honours of the State. The real, solid, and palpable advantages 
which he enjoys, make him turn a deaf ear to the harangues of 
itinerant demagogues, and the dreams of visionary enthusiasts. 
Cobbet in Long Island was quite as little attended to as the 
Laureate in Westmoreland: Nor has the utmost efforts of a press 
a thousand times as licentious as that of England, and the freest 
circulation of the theological writings of Paine and Palmer, and 
myriads more of their caste, been able to give a moment’s distur- 
bance to the smallest village in America. We must not, there- 
fore, deceive ourselves, by supposing that the irritation which 
exists in this country has been occasioned either by the intem- 
perance of the press, or the efforts of a few seditious dema- 
gogues. It originates in causes which cannot be so easily con- 
troled nor would it be materially affected by the suppression 
of every newspaper in the kingdom. . 
Wherever the wages ot labour are so low as merely to afford 
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a pittance to suppott a miserable existence, we must not ex- 
pect that the institutions of society will be either greatly ve- 
nerated or respected. Nothing, indeed, but the terrors of 
criminal justice, can ever afford a sufficient guarantee for the 
obedience of a population pressing against the limits of subsist- 
ence, and whose wages cannot provide for their comfortable 
support. It is idle to expect industry where it does not meet 
with a suitable reward. And where men are not industrious, 
and are at the same time pinched by want, we are certain to 
meet with idleness, dissipation, and crime. 

But whatever may be the general effect of low wages, or, 
which is the same thing, of a comparatively limited command 
over the necessaries and luxuries of life, on the peace of society, 
it is plain it must be most perceptible during the period when a 
transition is making from a higher to a lower rate. A popuia- 
tion who have never known better days—who have always been 
sunk in the abyss of poverty—and who are entire strangers to 
those comforts and enjoyments which sooth the toils of their 
brethren in happier circumstances—may not be discontented, 
though it is impossible that they should be either active, enter- 
prising, or industrious. But when a wealthy and flourishing 
population is suddenly reduced to a state of indigence, they will 
not manifest such apathy. Great discontent and dissatisfaction 
have ever accompanied an increased difliculty of living; and it 
is perhaps not greatly to be lamented, that it should be so: For 
nothing could prevent a people, who submitted without a strug- 
gle to such privations, from sinking below the level of the lower 
animals. 

Now, this is precisely the condition of the manufacturing class- 
es in Great Britain. They have been suddenly reduced from 
affluence and prosperity to the extreme of poverty and misery. 
In one of the debates in the late Session of Parliament, * it was 
stated, that the wages of weavers in Glasgow and its vicinity, 
which, when highest, had averaged about 25s. or 27s. a week, 
had been reduced in 1816 to 10s.; and in 1819 to the wretched 
pittance of 5s. 6d. or 6s. They have not since been materially 
augmented: And the consequence has been, that after exhaust- 
ing the funds of those friendly societies which had been organiz- 
ed in happier times, and selling their furniture and clothes, the 
weavers have literally sunk into a state of starvation. The same 
is the case with the manufacturing classes in Renfrewshire, and 
throughout England. In Lancashire the weavers are divided 


* Mr Bennet’s Motion for an Inquiry into the State of the Manu- 
facturing Districts, 9th December 1819. 
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into different classes; and wages vary from 6s. to 12s. a week 
for 15 hours’ labour a day. They are nearly destitute of fuel 
and clothes; their bedding consists only of sacks filled with 
straw and chips; and their food is at once deficient in quantity, 
and of the coarsest and least nutritive kind.— But the condition 
of the children is chiefly calculated to excite sympathy and com- 
passion. ‘The necessities of their parents has occasioned their 
being employed in factories from the tenderest years; and at this 
moment a very large proportion of the half starved children of 
the manufacturing districts, are shut up for 12 or 16 hours a 
day, to the irreparable injury of their health and morals, for a 
recompense of not more than 2s. or 3s. a week. The distresses 
of the cloth weavers of Yorkshire, are, if possible, still more 
severe than those of the cotton weavers of Lancashire: And 
the combined operation of taxation and the poor’s rates, has 
reduced the smaller proprietors and farmers nearly to the same 
hopeless condition as the manufacturers. ¢ 

Perhaps, however, the silk weavers of Coventry and other 
places, and the frame-work knitters of Nottingham, have sunk 
the lowest in the scale of degradation. Last May, a petition 
was presented to the House of Commons by Mr Moore, from 
the Mayor and Corporation of Coventry, stating that the poor’s 
rates on the landed property in the district contiguous to the 
town, amounted to 45s. per acre, and to 19s. per pound on the 
rents of the houses within the town, But, notv+thstanding this 
enormous assessment, the weavers were in a state of the greatest 
distress. Many thousands were absolute paupers, and depend- 
ed entirely for support on the rates. Of those in employ- 
ment, such as had frames of their own, and who worked 16 
hours a day, were only in the receipt of 10s. a week; the se- 
cond class, whose frames were furnished by the master manu- 
facturers, earned in all about 5s. 6d.; and the third, or inferior 
class of workmen, only from 2s. 9d. to 1s. 6d. a week, or from 
53d. to 34.a day! The petition prayed, that the House would 
interfere to regulate the rate of wages; but this they wisely de- 
clined,—though it is difficult to perceive, unless some consider- 
able assistance be administered, how these unfortunate persons 
can possibly escape falling a sacrifice to famine. 


t The quantity of broad and narrow cloths milled in Yorkshire in 
the year 1819-20, was 2,672,102 yards less than the quantity milled 
in the previous year; which was itself nearly one million of yards 
short of the quantity milled in 1817. The total decline in the two 
last years has amounted to nearly oNE FOURTH part of the entire ma- 
nufacture. 
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We have been at some pains to make the proper inquiries, 
and we have learned, that the statements in an address publish- 
ed last August, by the frame-work knitters of Nottingham, and 
of which the following is an extract, are not in the slightest 
degree exaggerated. § After working from 14 to 16 hours a 

d: ay, we only earn from 4s. to 7s. a week, to maintain our 

wives and families upon; and we farther state, that although 

we have substituted bread and water, or potatoes and salt, for 
that more wholesome food an Englishman’s table used to 
abound with, we have repeatedly retired, after a heavy day’s 
labour, and been under the necessity of putting our children 
supperless to bed, to stifle the cries of hunger. We can most 
solemnly declare, that for the last eichteen months we have 
scarcely known what it was to be free from the pains of hunger.’ 

The population of the manufacturing districts cannot be esti- 
mated at less than two and a half, or three millions; and cer- 
tainly it could not previously have been supposed, that so very 
numerous a body should have been cast down from their former 
comfortable condition, to that pitch of misery and wretchedness 
we have just described, without occasioning much more violent 
commotions than have actually taken place. The folly and the 
guilt of those who have had recourse to violence and depreda- 
tion, cannot indeed be palliated ; and must be repressed by suit- 
able punishment. But the root of the distemper is not in the 
depraved character of the people, but in the miseries of their 
condition. ‘The severe pressure of positive want and famine, 
and not the circulation of a few miserable pamphlets, has been 
the cause of all the discontent and disaffection of which we have 
heard so much. Give the weavers bread, or the means of ac- 
quiring it, and the traitorous schemes of the Radicals will va- 
nish like * the baseless fabric of a vision.’ The distresses, and 
not the evil inclinations of the people, induced them, like drown- 
ing men, to catch at a straw, and to believe that the venerable 
Ma ajor’s radical pill would purge away all their misery. * Had 
the lower classes been always familiar with workhouses, rags, 
and wretchcdness, such privations might be submitted to in si- 
lent despair. But the greater number of them have seen better 
days; and the change is consequently most hard to be borne. 


* This is the opinion of the Manchester Magistrates themselves. 
In a communication to Lord Sidmouth, dated Ist July 1819, they 
state, that the manufacturing classes are involved in deep distress ; 
and ‘ when the people,’ they observe, ‘ are oppressed with hunger, 
we do not wonder at their giving car to any doctrines which they : are 
told will redress their grievances. 
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If, therefore, Government be really desirous of restoring pros- 
erity and tranquillity to the country, and of saving the great 
Dall of the people of Britain from all risk of being permanently 
reduced to the same hopeless and desperate condition as their 
brethren in Ireland, they must lose no time in adopting a dif- 
ferent system from that on which they have hitherto acted. It 
is not by laws of additional severity, nor by adding to the al- 
ready enormous amount of the standing army, that ‘the peace of 
society can be effectually restored. Harsh “and coercive mea- 
sures, by alienating the affections, and degrading the character 
of the people, may annihilate even the possibilily of future ims 
provement ; but it is not in the nature of things, that they should 
mitigate or remove the real evils of which the people have at this 
moment so very great reason to complain. 

But the mischief will not stop here.—Should the present sys- 
tem be persevered in, it will do more than perpetuate the dis- 
contents, and degrade the condition of the labourer. Nei- 
ther the country gentlemen nor the fundholders must flatter 
themselves with the vain and delusive idea, that they shall 
be able to perpetuate their existence, and to continue quiet- 
ly to enjoy their tortunes, in a country in which the greater 
portion of the inhabitants are poor and miserable, and where 
a compulsory provision for the support of the poor has been 
long organized. If the wealthier classes would save their for- 
tunes from destruction, they must lend all the assistance in 
their power to those who are urging the necessity of abandon- 
ing that factitious and unnatural system which has caused so 
much misery. Nor is there a moment’s time to be lost. The 
evils under which we now suffer will soon become incurable; 
and, ere long, the utmost efforts of the Government and the peo- 
ple will be unable to stop the torrent of pauperism, and the ef- 
flux of capital. During the last fifteen years, the assessments 
for the support of the Poor have increased from Four to TEN 
or TWELVE millions: But the cry for relief is notwithstanding 
louder and more pressing, at this, than at any former period. 
Far, indeed, from there being any ground whatever for con- 
sidering this frightful progression as having approached its ter- 
mination, it cannot fail to have been prodigiously accelerated. 
Paupers and Poor-laws act and react, produte and reproduce 

each other, in a geometrical progression. If this system be 

not effectually counteracted, or, which is the same ‘thing, if 

the Poor be not enabled to provide for themselves, it will in a 

very few years infect all classes with the plague of universal po- 

Verty, and sink both high and low below the level of what was 
6 
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originally lowest. Ministers, the other day, took it into their 
heads to suspend the Habeas Corpus act, because a cobler of 
the name of Spence had the temerity to affirm, that the land 
was ‘the people’s farm.’ But the measures which they have 
supported and proposed will, much more than the eloquencé 
of the renowned son of St Crispin, contribute to carry this le« 
velling doctrine into effect. The paupers and tenants of work- 
houses, already share with the landlords of England, to the ex- 
tent of nearly a half of the net rental of that kingdom: And, 
if matters are permitted to go on for the next seven years, as 
they have done for the last seven, none will be found hardy e- 
nough to deny the perfect accuracy of Spence’s position; and 
Ministers will then be able to boast, that they have established 
a perfect agrarian system,—destroyed the inequality of fortunes, 
—and converted this once flourishing kingdom into one mighty 
workhouse ! 

This statement is not liable to the charge of exaggeration; 
though, if it were, the long continued and general distress to 
which the labouring classes in every part of the kingdom have 
been, and still are exposed, ought to be a sufficient reason to 
induce the Government and the other classes, instantly to come 
forward to assist them. The only difference of opinion that 
can possibly exist on the subject, must be confined to the ques- 
tion, of the manner in which this relief should be afforded. 
But we do not think that, even on this head, there is much 
room for controversy. Except as a temporary resourse, and we 
think it might be very advisable to afford some assistance in this 
way, no scheme for the relief of the Poor deserves one moe 
ment’s consideration, if it has not for its object to render them 
independent of relief. Although ten or twenty millions were 
gratuitously distributed among the distressed workmen, it is 
clear, that if they are forced to spend it as revenue, and are 
not enabled to invest it in any department of industry in which 
it will reproduce itself, their necessities must very soon be as 
great or greater than ever. Neither can the real wages of 
labour be increased, by any effort on the part of the State, 
to provide employment for the whole, or a part, of the unem- 
ployed workmen. On the contrary, such an attempt, however 
advantageous it might at first sight appear, could not fail to be 
most pernicious, and ultimately to increase the very evil it was 
designed to remedy. We may depend upon it, whatever capi- 
tal is employed by the State, would have been employed in 
some other manner, had it been left in the possession of the ins 
dividuals from whose funds it must of necessity have been de- 

4 
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rived. The only effect of the interference of Government in 
the employment of labour, is to give a factitious distribution to 
capital; and, consequently, to invest it in a less profitable man- 
ner, than if it had been left to be disposed of by its natural 
owners. 

But although Government cannot possibly increase the de- 
mand for labour, by interfering with the natural distribution of 
capital, we must not, therefore, give ourselves up to despair. 
There are other methods by which Ministers may accomplish 
this great object. It is universally admitted, that a falling off 
in the foreign demand for British manufactured produce, is the 
immediate cause of the present want of employment, and, con- 
sequently, of the low wages of the manufacturers. If the fo- 
reign market could not be extended, it is not easy to divine 
how we could escape from the abyss of poverty and misery in- 
to which we are fallen :—But, fortunately, we have this com- 

letely in our power. Whatever obstructions the illiberal jea- 
ousy of foreign States may have thrown in the way of our in- 
tercourse with them, and certainly we have no wish to under- 
rate their importance, there can be no manner of doubt that we 
have suffered infinitely more from the officious and improper in- 
terference of our own Government. In regulating our inter 
course with foreign countries, our rulers appear to have entire- 
ly forgotten, that there can be no selling without an equal buying ; 
and by endeavouring to prevent the importation of compara- 
tively cheap foreign commodities, for it is such only that either 
can or will be imported, they have effectually prevented the 
exportation of those which would have been exchanged for 
them. The time is now come when we must either abandon 
this exclusive and unnatural system, or submit to be deprived 
of that widely extended commerce which has hitherto afforded 
the means of subsistence to so large a proportion of our popu- 
lation, and been the main source of all our wealth and prospe- 
rity. The artificial protection which had at first been granted 
to a few branches of industry, has been urged as a valid reason 
by those engaged in other branches, why they should be placed 
in the same favoured situation. In this way, the restrictive’ 
and prohibitive system has at length interfered with the freedony 
of commerce in almost every department. We could fill half a 
dozen of pages with the mere names of commodities whose im- 
portation is entirely prohibited; and as many more with the’ 
names of those, on which duties amounting in effect to a prohi- 
bition, and intended to act as such, have been imposed. * When- 
* ever,’ said one of our most accomplished and intelligent mer- 
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chants, ‘ the assistance of Government is called for by any class 
* of traders or manufacturers, it is usual to make the most splen- 
‘ did display of the importance of that particular branch to the 
* nation at large. The West and East India interests, the ship- 
* owners, the manufacturers, the American merchants, &c. &c. 
* have all made these representations; but it should be recol- 
* lected, that it is contrary to sound policy to advance one be- 
* yond its natural means, and still more so when that must be 
done at the expense of the others. Jf every law of regulation, 
either of our internal or external trade, were repealed, with the 
exception of those necessary for the collecting of the revenue, it 
would be an undoubted benefit to commerce, as well as to the 
community at large. An avowed system of leaving things to 
their own course, and of not listening to the interested solici- 
tations of one class or another for relief, whenever the impru- 
dence of speculation has occasioned losses, would, sooner than 
any artificial remedy, reproduce that equilibrium of demand 
and supply which the ardour of gain will frequently derange, 
but which the same cause, when let alone, will as infallibly 
restore. ’ * 

If any thing besides the distress and misery of which it has 
already been so productive, were wanting, to induce us to aban- 
don our prohibitory system, and to consent gradually to recur 
to the sound principle of a free trade, it would be found in the 
effect which it has had on the policy of other nations. Instead 
of ascribing the commercial superiority of Great Britain to its 
true causes—to the comparative freedom of our constitution— 
the absence of all oppressive feudal privileges, and our perfect 
security of property, our foreign rivals have re-echoed the sen- 
timents of ministers, and contend that it has resulted entirely from 
the protection granted to our merchants and manufacturers, and 
urge our example to stimulate their respective governments to 
secure them against the effects of British competition. Nor have 
these applications been without effect. In 1817, the American 
legislature passed an act, copied to the very letter from our fa- 
mous Navigation Law, with the avowed intention of its operat- 
ing as a retaliatory measure against this country ; and they have 
just passed another act prohibiting, under heavy penalties, all in- 
tercourse between the United States and the British West India 
Islands, because, as one of their orators expressed it, * Great 
Britain would not allow a cock-boat, or any vessel belonging to 
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* Inquiry into the Causes and Consequences of the Orders try 
Council, by Alexander Baring Esq,, M. P. p. 135. 
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an American subject, to enter her colonies.’ Such are the 
natural fruits of restrictive regulations! It is seldom that a 
year passes without some complaint from the West India 
planters about the depression of trade, and the want of a de- 
mand for their produce; and yet, by a singular exertion of le- 
gislative. wisdom, we prohibit American vessels from enteri 
their ports! This would have been all vastly well, had the A- 
mericans chosen to pocket the affront. Had they, as our prace; 
tical statesmen believed would be the case, employed British 
ships to export the flour, timber, &c. of the United States to 
Jamaica, and to bring back our sugars, rums, &c. in return, 
our shipping interest would have been materially benefited. But 
these wise persons unluckily forgot that the Americans had a 
shipping interest as well as ourselves; and we cannot be surpris- 
ed at their endeavouring to defeat a measure so obviously found- 
ed on the worst principles of a Brosping aud avaricious policy. 

It would have been well, had the retaliatory measures of the 
Americans stopped here. But the Orders in Council and the 
Non-intercourse Act, having for several years nearly put a total 
stop to the intercourse between this country and the United 
States, a manufacturing interest grew up in the latter. Had the 
Americans acted wisely, they would have left this new 7ntenest 
to depend on its own resources. But, in humble imitation of 
‘the wisdom of their ancestors,’ they immediately set about 
fostering and dandling the rickety bantling; and, to save it from 
the effect of foreign competition, increased the duties on im~ 
ported cotton and woollen goods from 12} to25 per cent. This 
increase of duty, or, which is the same thing, this addition of 
124 per cent. to the price of all the cotton and woollen. cloths 
made use of by the American people, not having been found 
sufficient to protect those rash and improvident speculators.who 
had engaged in a branch of industry which they must have been 
certain could only exist by means of a monopoly, Congress have 
favourably entertained a proposal for making so very large an 
addition to the present duties as will go far:to render them pro- 
hibitory !_ Now, we feel perfectly assured, that nothing but the 
cundal of Great Britain could ever have induced the Ame- 
rican Legislature to listen for one moment to so monstrous a 
proposal. The boundless extent of fertile and unappropriated 
land in that country, must, for ages to come, render the rais- 
ing of raw produce the most profitable species of industry in 
which her citizens can possibly engage. And any attempt ‘to 
encourage the premature growth of manufactures, by forcing 
the investment of a very large proportion of the capital. of the 
country in a less productive employment, must occasion @ 
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proportionable diminution of the power to accumulate stock, 
and of the wealth and riches of the community. But the A- 
merican practical statesmen, (for we have no absolute mono- 
poly of the breed), without attempting to answer the objec- 
tions of speculative ‘reasoners and theorists, content themselves 
with referring to our example. ‘ See,” say they, * to what a 
pitch of power and of commercial grandeur England has at- 
tained; and will she, they triumphantly ask, import any one 
commodity from abr oad, if it cart be raised at home, at four or 
five times the price it might be bought for from Sireigners? 
Why then should not America profit by this example ? and, 
like England, secure the home market to her manufacturers, by 
prohibiting the introduction of every species of manufactured 
goods, that may chance to come in competition with her own ?” 
It is thus that the example of this country is quoted against it- 
self. And, most unquestionably, as has been justly remarked by 
the merchants of London, ih their petition to the House of 
Commons, “ if the reasoning upon which our restrictions have 
been defended is worth any thing, it will equally apply i in bes 
half of the regulations of foreign States against us. ’ 

As we owe ” infinitely more than any other country to coms 
merce, we may be sure that this is, on our part, a very unequal 
contest.—Nothing indeed but an immediate recurrence to 
more liberal system can save us from absolute ruin. A prohi- 
bition against the importation of the manufactured produce of 
other countries, supposing it could be made effective, would, 
in a country like the United States, only catse a faulty distri- 
bution of the national capital, and a less rapid progress in the 
accumulation of wealth.—But, in an overpeopled country like 
England, where soils of the fourth or fifth aes of fertility 
are already under cultivation, and where a very large propor- 
tion of the population have long been engaged in manufacturing 
for foreign markets, any considerable falling off in the demand 
for their produce, must be attended with the most disastrous con- 
sequences, It is obviously impossible, however, that foreigners 
can continue to purchase the commodities of any country that 
will not consent to accept of theirs in exchange. The extraor- 
dinary zeal of our practical statesmen to exclude every thing 
which is not of domestic origin, from our markets, would al- 
most induce us to suppose that they are desirous the manufac- 
turers of England should furnish cottons, woollens, and hard- 
ware gratis to all the world! But the merchants of Greet 
Britain, like those of other countries, will, notwithstanding 
the cosmopolitism of their rulers, be actuated in their inter- 
course with foreigners exclusively by self-interested motives. 
They will not export a single bale of goods, if they are pres 
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vented from importing an eqtal or greater value in its stead, 
And, hence, to whatever extent we prohibit the importation 
of external commodities, we must in effect hinder, to precise- 
ly the same extent, the exportation of our own manufactures. 
But this is very far from being the whole of the mischief oc- 
casioned by this pernicious system. No commercial nation e- 
ver refuses to import the cheap produce of another, with- 
out occasioning a much more serious injury to its own subjects, 
than to those of the nation against whom the prohibition was 
intended to operate. By refusing to import the cheap corn of 
America, we may perhaps give an inconsiderable check to the 
cultivation of land in that republic; but we cannot accomplish 
this, without compelling our artisans to pay a greatly enhanced 
price for their bread, and without, at the same time, prevent- 
ing the extension of those manufactures, the produce of which 
would have been taken in exchange for the corn. It is thus 
that the exclusive system saps the very foundations of national 
posperity. If persisted in, it will assuredly give universality to 
that pauperism and wretchedness which it has already rendered 
so very general. Were it carried to its full and proper extent— 
to that extent to which it has of late made so rapid an approach 
—it would put an end to all foreign commerce, and even to that 
carried on between different divisions of the Empire; for, it 
would not be more absurd to prevent the manufacturers of Glas- 
gow exchanging their muslins for the cattle of Argyleshire, than 
it is to prevent their exchanging them for the corn of America, 
or the wines of France: 

The state of our intercourse with Norway, Sweden, Russia, 
Prussia, and Denmark, affords a still more striking proof of 
the pernicious effects of our present monopolizing system. Pre- 
vious to 1810, we maintained a very extensive and advantage- 
ous traffic with those countries: In 1809, no fewer than 428,000 
tons of shipping were employed in conveying timber from the 
Baltic, and in exporting British manufactured and colonial pro=, 
duce in return; while, at the same time; more than one half of 
the iron prepared in Sweden, found a ready market in this 
country. The small progress the Northern nations had made 
in manufacturing industry, and the demand which a country, 
circumstanced like Great Britain; must always have for the va- 
luable raw produce with which they abound, would, but for the 
interference of Government, have occasioned a very great ex- 
tension of this mutually beneficial intercourse. Instead, how- 
ever, of meeting with encouragement and protection, or, which 
would have been much better, instead of being let alone, we 
have done every thing in our power to destroy it altogether: 
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The shipping interest represented to the Board of Trade, that 
as Sweden and Norway were not quite so distant as Canada, if 
prohibitory duties were imposed on timber imported from the 
Baltic, and permission given to import Canadian timber duty 
free, a greater amount of tonnage, and a greater number of 
sailors, would be necessary to carry it to this country! The 
Right Honourable and enlightened persons to whom this repre- 
sentation was addressed, were extremely well pleased with the 
suggestion: And the Canada merchants having given the 
scheme their support, Ministers forthwith brought in a bill, 
repealing the duties payable on British American timber, and 
doubling those on Baltic timber! But, notwithstanding this 
enormous increase of duty, the trade with the North was still 
carried on, though to a comparatively limited extent, till 1813, 
when an addition of 25 per cent. being made to the duties laid 
on in 1810, it entirely ceased: And ever since that time, the 
people of Britain have been obliged to pay about twice the price 
for timber of the very worst quality, and which is not expected 
to last above 20 years, that previously sufficed to procure the 
finest and most durable timber in the world ! 

But Ministers could not, had they been so disposed, stop 
here. Having gratified the Canada merchants and the ship- 
ping interest, ‘by doubling the price of timber, they could not 
venture to refuse a monopoly of the iron trade to the proprietors 
of mines in this country. And hence, in order to attract an 
undue proportion of the national capital to the hazardous and 
unproductive trade of mining, prohibitory duties were imposed 
on Swedish and other foreign iron, and this important branch 
of our external commerce totally suppressed ! 

This conduct, we must say, is much more akin to absolute in- 
sanity, than to mere official drivelling. For the sake of employ- 
ing a few thousand additional tons of shipping, and of clearing a 
few hundred acres of a colony, which is of no value whatever to 
this country, and which, in the course of twenty or fifty years, 
will be either independent, or a province of the United States, we 
have deprived ourselves of the revenue afforded by the low duty 
on Baltic timber,—obliged our builders and manufacturers to pay 
double prices for inferior fir and iron,—almost entirely annihi- 
lated a trade second only in importance to that with the United 
States,—and occasioned irreparable injury and disgust to our na- 
tural friends and customers! Neither Norway nor Sweden had 
any other commodities except wood and iron to give in exchange 
for our produce; and as we refused to take either of these, they 
.have been absolutely unable to import a single cargo of our 
goods; so that we have in fact voluntarily shut ourselves out of 
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a market where we annually disposed of from 800,000/. to 
1,000,000/. worth of commodities! Russia and Prussia, from 
being possessed of a greater variety of resources, are still able 
to maintain a considerable intercourse with us; though, in 
those years in which we do not import corn, our exports to 
them is not exceed a third of what they amounted to previous 
to 1810. 

The experience we have now had of the effects of this perverse 
and ruinous policy, ought surely to be sufficient to induce us to 
renounce it for ever. As the act of 1810, by which the duties on 
Baltic timber were doubled, expires this year, an opportunity will 
be afforded, in the present Session of Parliament, of considering 
the expediency of its continuance. It is impossible, we think, 
in the actual situation of the country, and taking into view 
the effects of which it has already been productive, that Mi- 
nisters can have the hardihood to propose its renewal. How- 
ever, the public in general, and those more especially interested 
in the Baltic trade, should be upon their guard; and should 
urge on Parliament the necessity of replacing the intercourse 
with the Northern nations, as well in iron as in wood, on the 
same footing as before the duties were raised. Such a measure 
would be productive of the very greatest advantages in a mer- 


cantile point of view; while, as has been well observed by the 
author of the pamphlet before us, by relieving the Swedes, Nor- 
wegians, &c. from the suffering to which our change of system 
has exposed them, ‘ it would be received abroad as a token of 
liberal, fair acting on our part, and would do much to remove 
those sentiments of hostility which now so generally exist against 


us.’ 


It is, however, to the state of our intercourse with France 
that the public attention ought to be chiefly directed. At this 
distance of time, it is of no importance to inquire which of the 
two countries was the first to fetter and restrict the trade with 
its most civilized and opulent neighbour. Both parties, we be- 
lieve, were in this respect equally blameable; and whichever 
may have been the first to commence this felo de se crusade on 
the comforts and enjoyments of its own subjects, its measures 
have been but too well seconded by the other. ‘The wretched 
effects of such blind and infatuated policy have at length become 
manifest. Instead of being, what they have been most absurd- 
ly and wickedly designated, natural enemies, Britain and France, 
hm their near vicinity, and the extreme variety, as well in 
their raw as in their manufactured products, are especially fitted 
to maintain an extensive and mutually advantageous intercourse. . 
It is to France, much more than to either South or North America, 
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or the East Indies, that ‘we should look for new channels of com- 
merce. We ought to show that we have emancipated ourselves 
from the disgraceful prejudices by which our ancestors were ac- 
tuated, when they declared the trade with France a nuisance, 
(Prohibition Act, Ist Will. & Mary); and that the experience 
of a century has satisfied us, that a rich, populous, and highly 
cultivated country, must afford a much better market for our 
products, than one that is comparatively poor and miserable. 
We do not, however, contend, that any preference ought to 
be given to the trade with France over that with Portugal, or 
any other country. Laissez nous faire, is our maxim. Cer- 
tainly, however, if any partiality were to be shown, we should 
have very little hesitation indeed in preferring TH1RTy millions 
of rich customers to THREE millions of poor ones. - But, al- 
though we do not reap a single advantage from our trade with 
Por tugal, which might not be reaped in a tenfold greater pro- 
portion from a liberal intercourse with France, we desire no 
obstacles to be thrown i in the way of our intercourse with this 
¢ dear and nearally.’ So far from this, we should be extreme- 
ly well pleased were those now existing entirely done away, and 
the duties on port-wine reduced to one half their prosent a- 
mount. All that we want is, that the same favour should be 
shown to the trade with France, and that our manufacturers 
and merchants should no longer be excluded from the most ex- 
tensive market in the world, merely because a Mr Methuen, 
who negotiated a treaty with Portugal in 1703, seems to have 
been of opinion, that this was the best method by which com- 
merce could be promoted | Why should a consumer of claret 
be obliged to pay 143/. 18s. per ton of duty, when a consumer 
of port is enabled to purchase the same quantity on payment of 
a duty of 95/. 11s.? And why should as large a duty be levied 
from the vins ordinatres, as from those of the first quality { ? All 
this appears to us to be pitifully absurd and ridiculous. Go- 
vernment might surely find enough to do without interfering to 
regulate the drinks of its subjects. The same moderate ad va- 
lorem duties ought to be imposed on all wines without distine- 
tion; and the consumers left to determine for themselves whe- 


ther port and sherry be really preterable to claret and chain- 
pagne. * 


* For the information ry our cemdate. we 2 subjoin a " statement of 
the duties payable, per ton, on the different species of foreign wines 
imported into this country, 


Per Ton, 
Duty on French wines imported in a British vessel - £143 18 ‘0 


Pitto on French wines imported in a Foreign vessel - 148 4 6 
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In aformer article on this subject (No. 63. Art. IIL.), we sup- 
posed that, were the trade to lrance thrown open, and silks, 
wines, cambrics, &c. admitted, on payment of reasonable du- 
ties, the British silk manufacture would not be able to stand the 
competition, and that the capital invested in it would have to 
be gradually transferred to some more lucrative employment. 
We are now, however, inclined to think, that even this trifling 
inconvenience would not be experienced. ‘The greater part of 
the silk manufactured in France is of foreign growth; but while 
the French manutacturer only pays an equal duty of about 2s. 6d. 
per pound oa both raw and thrown silk, the English manufac- 
turer has to pay 5s. 6d. per pound of duty on the former, and 
15s. on the latter! No wonder, when such an immense advan- 
tage is given to the French, that they should be able to beat us 
out of the foreign market, and even to smuggle a considerable 
quantity into this country. But, Mr Ellice, Member tor Co- 
ventry, one of the principal seats of the silk manufacture, dis- 
tinctly and explicitly stated, in his speech on Mr Bennet’s mo- 
tion for an Inquiry into the State of the Manufacturing Dis- 
tricts, that if Ministers would take off the tax on the raw mate- 
vial, ke would consent, on the part of his constituents, to open the 
ports for a free trade with France in articles of silk manufacture. 
‘ I do not,’ said the honourable gentleman, * speak wnacdvis- 
‘ edly; and I am certain, that in that case this country would at 
* Jeast furnish as much as she would receive.’ 

It is in vain, therefore, to attempt to set up a clamour about 
the injury that would be done to the silk interest, by throwing 
open the trade with France. But, supposing that the silk trade 
could not be carried on under a liberal system, that would not 
in the least affect our opinion of the propriety of recurring to 
the sound principle of unrestricted intercourse. A branch of 
industry which can only support itself in the absence of all com 
petition, had much better be abandoned. Neither the French 


Duty on Portugal and Spanish wines imported in a Bri- _p. Ton. 
tish vessel - - - - L.95 11 
Ditto on Portygal and Spanish wines imported in a Fo- 
reign vessel : - - 98 
Duty on Madeira wine in a British vessel - - 96 
Ditto on Madeira wine in a Foreign vessel - 99 
Duty on wine imported from the Cape 
of Good Hope, is exactly one third of | Foreign vessel 32 
the duty on Portugal and Spanish { British vessel 31 
wines. 
Duty on German and Hungary wines in a British vessel 118 
in a Foreign vessel - - - 12210 
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nor the Spaniards would send us their silks, wines, brandics, 
&c. gratis: And the capital and industry which is now employ- 
ed in the production of such commodities as would, under a 
different system, be imported from abroad, would then be de- 
voted to the production of the articles which foreigners would 
not fail to require as an equivalent. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that the abolition of all restrictions and prohibitions what- 
ever, would prodigiously augment the productive energies of the 
country. As long as we cooperate with nature, we cannot be 
undersold by foreigners. And if, instead of absurdly endea- 
vouring to raise at home what might be more cheaply imported 
from abroad, we were to employ our capital and industry ex- 
clusively in those branches in which our insular situation, our 
inexhaustible supplies of coal, and our improved machinery, 
give us a natural and real advantage, we should be secured a- 
gainst those injurious revulsions and changes in the ordinary 
channeis of trade, which, in a fully peopled and highly manu- 
facturing country, never fail to oecasion the most wide-spread 
misery and distress.‘ Lorsque nous condamnons nos terres a 
nous donner ce qu’elles produisent avec désavantage, aux dé- 
pens de ce qu’elles produisent plus volontiers; lorsque nous 
achetons fort cher, ce que nous payerions 4 fort bon marché, 
si nous le tirions des lieux ot il est produit avec avantage, 
nous dévenons nous mémes victimes de notre propre polie. 
Le comble de Vhabileté est de tirer le parti le plus avantageuxr 
des forces de la nature ; et le comble de la démence est de lutter 
contre elles ; car est employer nos peines a détruire une partie 
des forces quelle voudroit nous préter.’ + 

¢ Commerce,’ to use the words of another able writer, ‘ is 
an exchange of equivalents—a bartering between nations of 
one commodity for another. It is self-evident, therefore, that 
if we were to adopt the principle of free intercourse, and to 
import a considerable quantity of raw or manulactured pro- 
duce, we should have to export a considerable quantity of 
something else in order to pay for it. In whatever degree our 
unrestricted external trade might lead us to receive commodi- 
ties from other countries, in the same cegree it would render 
those countries customers for our commodities—would pro- 
mote our manufactures and extend our trade. As air ex- 
pands, in propcertion as the surrounding pressure is removed, 
so commerce flourishes as legislative interference is withdrawn. 
Whatever natural facilities we may possess, for carrying on 
the several branches of industry ; and whatever may be our 
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+ Say, Traité d'Economie Politique. Ed. 4me, p. 177. 
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acquired advantages of skill, capital, and machinery; free in- 
tercourse is necessary to give them their most efficient opera- 
tion, and to allow them scope for their full development. 
When any given portion of capital can, in England, fabricate 
a greater quantity of woollens or of cottons than in France, 
and can in France produce a greater supply of corn or wine 
than in England; then the absence of all regulation is all that 
is necessary to establish between the two countries an active 
and mutually beneficial commerce. ’ * 

It will no doubt be contended, that to throw open our ports 
to the importation of French commodities, without having pre- 
viously stipulated that they should at the same time relinquish 
their restrictions and prohibitions, instead of extending the mar- 
ket for our manufactures, would only drain us of our bullion. 
But our practical Statesmen need not give themselves much un- 
uneasiness on this head: We have neither gold nor silver 
mines; and whatever additional quantities of bullion might be 
exported to France, must previously have been obtained by an 
equally increased exportation of some species of our produce 
to the countries possessed of the precious metals. It is mere 
error and delusion to suppose it possible to drain any State of 
its bullion. Gold and silver are never exported ¢o destroy, but 
always to find their level. Nor, although the utmost freedom was 
given to import all sorts of French products, would a single 
ounce of bullion be sent to that kingdom, unless its real price 
was higher there than here, and, consequently, unless its export- 
ation was advantageous. 

Nothing, therefore, but our own absurd regulations—our 
being prohibited from purchasing from the French those com- 
modities which we do not raise at home, and with which they 
could supply us cheaper than any other people. prevents us from 
maintaining a i greater and more advantageous intercourse 
with that country than with any other in the werld. It is com- 
pletely in our power to open a new and boundless market for our 
surplus products. We may, if we choose, immediately double 
or triple the number of the foreign consumers of British manu- 
JSactures, Nor is it at all necessary, in order to bring about this 
most desirable result, that we should attempt to negociate a com- 
mercial treaty with France. It is extremely probable, indeed, 
that such an attempt would, at the present moment, prove un- 
successtul; and it is therefore fortunate that it is of very second- 
ary importance. All that is required to lay the foundation of 4 
commerce which would give an immediate stimulus to the lan- 
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guishing industry of the country, and of which it is impossible 
to estimate the future extent, is to consent to act, as a nation, 
on the same principles which regulate the conduct of every 
prudent individu: al—or, which is ‘the same thing, to buy in the 
cheapest market. This is all the sacrifice that we are called on 
to make. The French, we may depend upon it, will not re- 
fuse to sell; and as there can be no selling without an equal 
buying—no exportation without a proportional importation—~ 
by acting on a liberal system ourselves, we shall not only reap 
a very great immediate advantage, but shall inevitably compel 
them to abandon their restrictions. 

In supposing that the French would not refuse to sell, we 
pay them, it must be confessed, a compliment which, if ap- 
plied to this country, would be altogether undeserved, JVe 
not only refuse to admit French commodities, but we prevent 
our merchants from exporting those for which there is a 
very great demand in France! Were it not for the enormous 
duty of about 70 per cent. with which exported coal is burden. 
ed, that article would find a ready market in France. But Mi- 
nisters having resolved that we aaah neither drink the wines 
and brandies, nor clothe ourselves with the silks and cam- 
brics, of our ingenious neighbours, appear to have thought it 
only reasonable that they, in their turn, should be prevented 
from warming themselves with our fuel.— We are totally unable 
to divine any y other reason for this absurd prohibition. What 
should we think of the policy of the South Americans, were 
they to prohibit the exportation of bullion? Yet we belicve 
there i is just as good reason to apprehend the exhaustion of the 
mines of Mexico and Peru, as of those of Durham and Cum- 
berland. 

This illiberal policy is disadvantageous in many other respects 
besides being fatal to our commerce. Our open and avowed 
jealousy of the commercial prosperity of other countries, and 
the power to which we have attained, excites at once their ill- 
will and their envy; and disposes them as well to manifest an 

naccomodating spirit on occasion of any petty quarrel, as to 
adopt retaliatory measures on our trade. ‘This has been espe- 
cially the case with France. But, if things were left to their 
natural course, the connexion between the two countries would 
be so intimate—the one would constitute so near, so advantage- 
ous, and so extensive a market for the produce of the other— 
that they could not remain long at war without occasioning the 
most extensively ruinous distress—distress which no governr 
ment would be willing to inflict on its subjects, and to which, 
though jt were willing. g, it is probable no people would be dis- 
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posed to submit. By doing away all restrictions on the trade 
avith France, the two nations would acquire one common interest. 
And we should thus not only cause a prodigiously increased de- 
mand for our products, and a proportionable augmentation of 
the comforts of all classes, but, in a great measure, secure our- 
selves against the risk of future hostilities. Les peuples ne s’entre- 
haissent jamais ; and we trust the period is now arrived when a 
selfish and repulsive system of policy will no longer be permit- 
ted to 
* Make enemies of nations who had else, 
Like kindred drops, been mingled into one. ’ 


The late glorious revolution in Spain, will not only give ad- 
ditional strength to the cause of freedom in this and every other 
country; but if we avail ourselves of the opportunity which it 
presents, it may also be rendered of the very greatest service to 
our commerce. During the period when Ferdinand was em- 
ployed in the appropriate task of embroidering petticoats for 
the Virgin, the Cortes did every thing in their power to pro- 
mote a free intercourse with this country. No sooner, however, 
had the Cortes been put down, and the Usurper restored, than 
our cotton goods were strictly excluded from the Peninsula; 
and a duty of from 26 to 43 per cent. imposed on the two finer 
qualities of our woollens, and of 130 per cent. on the inferior 
qualities. This put an entire stop to the operations of the fair 
trader :—But there is every reason to hope that the Cortes 
will again return to their former poli¢y; and that a generous 
and liberal conduct on our part, will be sufficient to give a vast- 
ly greater extent to the commerce with Spain. 

But it is not in Europe and America only that the abandon- 
ment of the exclusive system would give fresh vigour to com- 
merce.—It has been nearly as destructive to our intercourse 
with the Eastern nations, as to that with France and the Bal- 
tic. The disadvantages under which our commerce with China 
is at present carried on, have, it is said, impressed even the prac- 
tical statesmen of the Board of Trade with a conviction of the ne- 
cessity of making some partial relaxation in the East India Com. 
pany’s monopoly.— But this can be of no material service. If 
Government are really desirous that the surplus produce of this 
eountry should find a vent in the immense market of China, it 
is indispensably requisite that the freest scope should be given to 
competition, and dias every exclusive privilege, granted to any 
particular class of traders, should be done away. It is certain, 
indeed, that if the monopoly is not entirely abolished, we shall 
very soon be deprived of the share we at present possess of the 
China trade.—Notwithstanding every advantage derived from 
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long acquaintance with the Indian seas, and the character and 
manners of the people, the drawback occasioned by the exclu- 
sive system has been so grest, that the Americans, whose flag 
first apneared at Canton so late as 1784, have already complete- 
ly stript us ofall share in the Jor eign tea trade; and, but for the 
monopoly which the Company have acquired of the home mare 
ket, they would not be able to send out a single ship. It is not, 
therefore, a partial opening to the trade with China which can be 
of any service A/! the skill and capital of our merchants would, 
under a system of perfectly free intercourse, be barely sufficient 
to enable them to erter into a successful competition with the 
Americans. It is quite visionary to suppose that we shall be 
able to regain the ground we have lost, if we continue to fetter 
and shackle the spirit of private adventure. As a proof of the 
advantages resulting from the freedom of industry, it is enough 
to mention, that, under all the absurd and teasing regulations 
about size of ships, places of sale, &c. imposed by the late act for 
partially opening the trade to Hindostan and the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, the private tracers have already fairly beat the Company 
out of the market, and have prodigiously extended our inter- 
course with these rich and populous regions. Nor is it possible 
to estimate the addition that would be made to this traffic, were 
the nuisance of monopoly completely put down—restraints and 
shackles of every kind thrown aside—and the vast continent of 
Asia opened as a field for the unrestricted competition of our 
merchants. 

There are a number of other regulations in our exclusive sys- 
tem equally pernicious and absurd with those to which we have 
thus directed the attention of our readers; but we cannot spare 
time at present to specify them. We have already stated e- 
nough to show the absolute necessity of abandoning it altoge- 
ther. When the former sources of our wealth and channels of 
our commerce have been either dried up or shut against us, and, 
in consequence, a seventh part of the entire population of the 
Empire plunged in the abyss of poverty, and reduced to the 
condition of paupers,—it becomes the imperative duty of Mini- 
sters to endeavour to open new markets for our manufactures, 
and to stimulate the natural demand for labour. It has Sain 
our object to endeavour to point out how this may be effected ; 
and to show that, by giving freedom tu commerce, those commo- 
dities which are now pent up in our warehouses, would meet 
with an advantageous and ready market. Instead of having too 
Jarge a supply of manufactured produce, it would be found, 
were we to consent to relinquish our restrictions and prohibi- 
tions, and gradually to recur to the only sound principle on 
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which commercial prosperity can ever be bottomed—that of a 
perfect freedom of trade—that we might add indefinitely to its 
amount. ‘The market of the world never has been, and never 
can be, glutted. ‘The distresses of the manufacturers, as far as 
they originate in the want of a market, (and this is undoubted- 
ly their principal source), are entirely a consequence of our own 
perverse policy—of our refusing to admit the cheap corn of 
Poland and America—the timber and iron of the Baltic—the 
wines, brandies, and cambrics of France—the silks of Spain—the 
sugars of Brazil, and so forth. Let our rulers renounce this 
selfish monopolizing system; let them cease to counteract the 
benevolent wisdom of Providence, which, by giving a diversity 
of soils, climates and products to different nations, has provided 
for their mutual intercourse and commerce; and it may be 
boldly affirmed, that whatever evils we may in future suffer 
from our oppressive taxation, and these will be neither few nor 
small, we shall at least be relieved from those which arise from 
a deficiency of demand for our commodities. 

We have not chosen to incumber this discussion with any in- 
quiry as to the probable effects which a reduction of the pre- 
sent exorbitant duties on French wines, brandies, &c. might 
have on the Revenue: And this because, in the frst place, it is 
proved, by universal experience, that a low duty levied from a 


 Jarge quantity, is always more productive than a high duty le- 
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vied from a comparatively sma ers and, in the second 
place, because, although it were otherwise, the loss of two or 
three hundred thousand pounds, or even of one million, the 
whole of the present duty on wine, could not be considered as 
forming any valid objection to a measure, which would infalli- 
bly be Sodnedoe of such very great advantages, and which is 
indeed absolutely necessary to save the commerce of the country 
from ruin. 
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MONG all the tribes of inventors, Painters and Musicians are 

certainly the least serupulous in breaking the Eighth Com- 
mandment ;—and it must be admitted, that ‘they are less cul- 
pable than poets or historians. The painter who steals an idea 
from another man’s picture, is, nevertheless, constrained to ren- 
der it by the powers of his own pencil; and as ideas in music 
must necessarily be expressed by the same series of sounds, the 
musician also has his apology, when he pilfers from (ors as he 
would call it, ‘imitates the style of’) another composer. But 
he need never imitate at the expense of candour; and should 
always satisfy his conscience by a reference to his original. Poets, 
too, in all ages, have been very muel: addicted to these petty 
larcenies. It is said, that Homer is the only poet whe stole no- 
thing—which probably only means, that we cannot not now de- 
tect ‘his offences. Chaucer is very ready, on most oecasions, to 
refer to his original ; and yet he makes no acknowledgment of 
his Knight’s Tale being a mere abridgment of the Theseida of 
Boccace ; a poem very little known * even in Italy. And Dr 
Percy, in his Reliques of Ancient Poetry (V ol. IIL. p. 50. )s 
thinks, that the old ballad of the * Marriage of Sir Gawaine,’ 
suggested the idea of his Wife of Bath’s Tale. But Mr Tyr- 
whitt + has shown very clearly, that he founded it on a story 
of a much older date:. indeed, we should rather suspect that 
Sir Gawaine is a pillage from Chaucer. Spencer, Milton, 
Shakespeare, and all who come after them, have borrowed with- 
out scruple—and, for the most part, without saying any thing 
about the matter. There is no denying that they have general- 
ly improved upon their originals ; and ‘their works have thriven 
wonderfully well under such a practice—which is more than can 
be always said in the case of stolen goods ;~—but still the system 
is not to be defended; and we should hold ourselves very negli- 
gent of our duty, were we to pass over a flagrant case of this 
description, without severe castigation. 

It should seem, however, from the principal work before us, 
that the Historians of the Arts are sometimes disposed to use 
the same license with those whose deeds they relate. 


























* The only copy of the original edition ever known in England, 
was in the possession of Dr Askew. + Pages 93. and 107. 
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When we had opened Dr Busby’s History of Music, and 
read as far as the filth page of the Preface, we came to the fols 
lowing words.—‘ Though with two authors before me, respectable as 
those just mentioned (viz. Sir John Hawkins and Dr Burney), it was 
natural, if not indispensable, to make some use of the materials af- 
forded by the ample latitude of their matter, and the general just- 
ness of their criticism, I have, I hope, been sparing in the appro- 
priation of their ideas, scrupulous in the adoption of their language, 
and duly careful not to descend to servile imitation, But while every 
invasion of the property of Hawkins and of Burney, whether in their 
conceptions, or their expressions, is denied, it will not perhaps be im- 
proper or unnecessary to conciliate the reader’s candour towards my 
occasional dissentions from their sentiments. The best apology, how- 
ever, for differing from such precursors, will be deduced from the 
meditation which dictated, and the independence which emboldened, 
criticisms equally free and well considered.’ Pref. pp.v, vi. Now, 
we had not proceeded further than the third or fourth chapter in 
the work, when an indistinct recollection came over us, that we 
had seen ideas very much the same, expressed in language very 
much the same, in a work not more rare or recondite, than a 
certain History of Music written by Dr Burney. Accordingly, 
we searched—and Lo! ’twas there ! 

As Dr Burney’s work extends to four thick quarto vo- 
lumes, and, as we trust, Dr Busby’s is not in very extensive 
circulation, we shall, for the accommodation of our readers, 
present them with a sample, or rather key to his plagiarisms ; 
while the extract we have already given from the preface is yet 
warm in their remembrance. Our limits wil! not allow us to 
give any thing like an account of the whole borrowings ; for this 
would constrain us to transcribe nearly the whole of the Doctor’s 
two volumes, with a corresponding quantity from Burney, and the 
other authors with whom he has made free ;—But we shall bring 
sufficient evidence to prove, that, of all poachers upon other 
men’s books, this is the most shameless. Chapters Ist, 2d, and 
8d, of Busby, ‘are taken from sections 2d, 4th, 5th, 6th, and 
7th of Burney, the arrangement being varied. Compare Bus- 
by I. 44, 51, and Burney I. 109, 113, 122. Nearly the whole 
of page 49th is in pp. 117 & 118 of Burney; and page 5vth is 
gleaned from 119, 120, and 121. The 52d page, with a very long 
note, are taken verbatim from pp. 124 & 125 of Burney, and so 
on to the end of the chapter. Occasionally we come to a pas- 
sage which, at first sight, does not appear in Burney; but a 
little patient research soon discovers it. Thus, for example, 
the long note in page 59 had no corresponding part at page 143, 
from which the whole of the passage preceding the note is taken; 
but upon trying back, we found % m page 121—and had the 
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satisfaction to observe, that it had lost nothing by being trans- 
planted. 

Of Chap. I'V., from. page 62 to 67 inclusive, is literally taken, 
word for word, from Burney, p. 166 to 169, and then from de- 
tached passages on to page 175;—both beginning with * The 
Golden Legend,’ and ending with ¢ baffled all their endea- 
vours to stirit.’ The next ten pages are to be found in the 
remainder of this section in Burney, ending at the 186th page. 
At page 76, Dr Busby favours us with nearly four pages of com- 
mentary from his translation of Lucretius, which he says is his 
own. We have not had an opportunity of ascertaining the pre- 
cise part of the book from which it is taken; but, as far as our 
memory serves us, we think we have seen the same ideas in Dr 
Beattie’s excellent Essay on Poetry and Music. There are cer- 
tain passages, however, which convince us that on this occasion 
the Doctor has not copied verbatim; as no one will suspect 
Beattie of such trash as ‘ the voluminous, pealing masses of plain 
harmony,’ and ‘ the puissant majesty of the high wrought figure,’ 
—* sounds modulated into appreciable intervals,’—and § science 
modulating her diagram of harmony,’ p.78. In fact, it is im- 
possible not to detect Dr Busby’s. pilferings: he tacks them to- 
gether in such a clumsy and unworkmanlike style, that his com- 
position generally reminds us of a patchwork of gaudy-colour- 
ed shreds, sewed together with grey worsted thread. The re- 
mainder of Chap. 1V., ending p. 83, is, taken from p. 148 to 
152—thus going backwards in Burney’s work. Chap. V., 
p- 84 to 87, will be found at p. 191 to 194; from 87 to 101, is 
verbatim, from p. 205 to 215, and again from 216 to 218. The 
rest of the chapter, which ends at p. 108, is composed of glean- 
ings from pp. 225, 226, 228, 231, and 233. Chap. VL., as far 
as page 113, will be found in Burney, p. 273 e¢ seg. At page 
113, we are favoured with a translation of an epigram of Calli- 
machus, enumerating the names and attributes of the Nine 
Muses in so many lines. This is taken from Burney, p. 293. 
But had Dr Busby ever seen the original, which is in the An- 
thologia, he would have discovered that the Greek epigram is 
in fen lines. 

Pages 120, 121, and so on in regular order to 131, are in 
Burney at pages 318 to 320; 344 to 329; 332; 336 to 338; 
$46; 348; 352 and 353. Chapters VII. & VIII. are to be 
seen in Burney from p. 354 to 365; from p. 384 to 401; from 
p. 409 to 420. The major part of Chapter LX. viz. from page 
169 to 186, is in Burney from p. 430 to 452, The remainder 
of the chapter we cannot find in Burney; but we will lay a 
wager with any Busby champion, that it will be found in Six 
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John Hawkins’s work. We have not the book by us at present, 
but shall take an early opportunity of searching it. Chap. X. 
is contained between p. 453 and p. 461, and also frem p. 487 to 
495. Chap. XI. on the Music of the ‘Romans, is taken purely 
from the section in Dr Burney’s History, which treats of the 
same subjec t:—and with this we arrive at the middle of Dr 
Busby’s, and the end of Dr Burney’s first volumes. It is quite 
unnecessary to give our readers the trouble of pursuing this 
tiresome enumeration of corresponding pages. If they will take 
our words for it, they will find that the same system of plunder 
is pursued throughout the Doctor’s two volumes. 

Chapter XV. is devoted to Haydn and Mozart; and is no- 
thing more than an abridgement of the * Lives of Haydn and 
Mozart ;’ as may be seen by comparing it with pages 23 to 308 
of that work. Ch: apter XVI. * On the Establishment of the 
Italian Opera in England, previous to the middle of the last cen- 
tury,’ is every syllable contained in Burney, Vol. LV. page 198. 
et seq. Chap. XVIL. is a continuation of the same subject, and 
is taken from the same source. Of the remaining three chap- 
ters, which conclude the volume, a considerable part is not in 
Burney ; because they treat of composers and performers after 
the period at which his work closes: But we have no hesitation 
in believing, that Dr Busby has just as much share in their com- 
position, as we have shown him to have in that of the preceding 
part of his * History of Music.’ 

Any thing like criticism on Dr Busby’s Abridgment, is, of 
course, out of the question ; as it does not come within our pro- 
vince to review books which were written 40 years ago: But as 
he has, once or twice in the course of his masquerade, shown 
his ears from under the lion’s skin of Burney, we think it right 
to apprise our readers of the exposure, that none of them who 

may stumble on the sight, may be in danger of attributing these 
appendages to any but their rightful owner. “We are glad, how- 
ever, to have done with Dr Busby ; ; * and we now proceed to the 
main object of this article. 


* Since writing this article, we have examined Sir John Hawkins’s 
* History of Music ;’ and we find, exactly as we had predicted, that 
the part of Dr Busby’s first volume, from p. 186, which we could not 
discover in Burney, is taken from Sir J. Hawkins’s work, Vol. I1.— 
Moreover, the whole of his 14th chapter, Vol. II., containing an ac- 
count of the life of Handel, is taken from Sir J. H. Vol. V. p. 262 
et seq., and again 358 et seg. Some parts also are to be found ina 
small work written by Dr Burney, entitled, a ‘ Sketch of the Life 
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We have long wished to say something on the History of 
Music; and, in the course of our lucubrations on Poetry, have 
frequently belie tempted to make sonie remarks on the Sister 
Art. But digressions are in general inconvenient, and apt to 
become tiresome. We therefore determined, upon the first 
fair opportunity, to devote a little of our time to a subject 
which is certainly well deserving of attention. The early part 
of the History of Music is not the most interesting ;—but if 
we are to give 2 connected view of the subject, the ‘inkancy of 
the art must not be passed over entirely without notice. We 
shall, however, be as sparing as possible,—and as tender of the 
reader’s patience as we should be of our own. For the histo- 
rical facts we have been chiefly indebted to Dr Burney :—And 
although we sometimes have the misfortune to differ from that 
learned author, we are yet sufficiently grateful to him for the 
assistance he has given us, in those parts of the subject which 
are the most obscure—from the difficulty of obtaining informa- 
tion, and the scarcity of materials connected with their history. 
We have also had an opportunity of seeing some scarce and cu- 
rious tracts upon the subject of Music; of which we have not 
scrupled to make use—being careful always to acknowledge the 
sources of our information. 

Among the ancients, it does not appear that any, except the 
Greeks and Romans, used symbols to express musical intervals 
or sounds. ‘The old Greck scale consisted of four notes, (as the 
modern one is composed of eight); and five of these tetrachords, 
forming a double octave, completed their system of sounds. 
The characters by which they were denoted, were the letters of 
their alphabet; and as they did not resort to the simple contriv- 
ance of expressing the octave to any sound, by the same symbol, 
they were forced to use a different sign Sor every note ; and as 
their alphabet did not afford a sufficient number of characters for 
this purpose, they multiplied it by inverting, doubling, or accent- 
ing the letters. Hence it has been conjectured by cr ities, that Ac- 
cents were or igin: lly musical notes, set over the words, to regulate 
the inflexions of the voiec. * This prodigious number of sym- 
bols, necessarily made the study of music an operation of no 
ordinary difficulty—and it was usual, in the course of education 
of Handel, with an Account of his Commemoration. ’—Lond. 1785. 
Our readers will remember, that, in our examination of the book, we 
omitted to notice Chap. 14th——We waited only till we had found 
the original. 

* For amore particular discussion of this point, see West’s Pindar, 
vol, II. 
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prescribed to the accomplished youth of the time, to set apart 
thre e years, from 13 to 16, for the study of music only. When 
a piece of Greek poetry was set to music, and accompanied by 
the lyre, it was not unusual to pl: ice wo rows of notes over 
the words—one serving for the voice, and the other for the ac- 
companiment. Now, in most cases, these symbols were totally 
different ; and hence we n: uturally infer that ‘they were intended 
to express different sounds—and that therefore the Greeks were 
acquainted with harmony. But persons, learned in those mat~- 

ters, have denied this. When two different symbols are placed 
over the same word, it is intended, they say, that the same sound 
which the voice utters in singing ‘th: at word, is to be played by 
the lyre—or they are unisons to each other. And they quote t the 
learned Alypius, and the still more learned Meibomius, and many 
others, to prove that there are af least two characters to express 
every sound. Now, to persons of plain understanding, it seems 
very unlikely, that the Greeks should have so foolishly ‘multiplied 
the difficulties of their notation: Was it not obvious, that if the 
lyre was to play the same notes which the voice sung, the same 
musical characters would serve for both? It is acknowledged, 
that the Greeks were hard put to it, to find a sufficient number 
of symbols for their notes: and is it probable that they would 
give themselves the trouble to invent duplicates and even tripli- 
cates for the same sound? After al!,—this seeming contracic- 
tion is brought forward only by those writers who are unwilling 
to allow the Greeks the merit of having been acqui ainted with 
the harmony of sounds. Now it appears to us, with all deference 
to these authorities, that it is highly probable that the Greeks 
were in the habit of using concords—and this very circumstance 

of the double row of musical characters proves that their music 
was in different parts. Harmony, indeed, is not an adventitious 
quality in sonorous bodies, but is in some sense inherent in every 
sound, however produced. Every sound is as much made up 
of three component parts, as a ray of light is composed of seven 
primary colours. * In many sonorous bodies, these sounds may 


* There are some very ingenious remarks on the analogy between 
light and air, in the Philosophical Works of the Rev. W. Jones, 
Vol. X. p.75. The learned author compares musical sounds to pris- 
matic colours—and conceives that as colours are produced by inflec- 
tions and refractions of rays, so musical sounds are caused by similar 
refractions of the air. There is no reason why air should not consist 
of heterogeneous particles as well as light ; and the difference in the 
refrangibility of these particles will excite a difference in the sounds, 
according to the manner in which they are set in motion by the vi- 
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be made distinctly audible—as in the toll of a great bell,— 
where, amid the vibrations of the primary or fundamental note, 
its 12th and 17th are distinctly heard—z. e. the note with its 3d 
and 5th composing the full harmony, are generated by the vi- 
brations of what appears to inattentive ears to be only a simple 
sound. ‘These accompaniments or harmonies, as they are called, 
may be heard also by striking any of the low notes of an open 
piano-forté—or, what shows the experiment with more effect, by 
sounding the lowest string of a violincello:—in this case, it is 
adviseable to untune the other strings, so that they may not ac- 
cord with the string to be sounded, and, by causing them to vi- 
brate, hinder the real harmonies from being heard.+ Now it 
seems highly improbable that this natural existence of according 
sounds should have escaped the penetration of the Greeks—and 
if they did discover it, it is absurd to imagine that they would not 
adopt it in their music. By far the most rational explanation 
appears to be, that their music has shared the fate of their other 
perishable possessions, which were swallowed up in the dark 
ages of barbarism: At all events it is a consolation to think, 
that, whether invented, or only revived by the moderns, it has 
been carried, as well as its sister art, to as great perfection as it 
probably ever attained during the best times of ancient Greece. 
But though we are of opinion that the Greeks possessed a know- 
ledge of the scientific part of music, we are inclined to think that 
they had the good taste to prefer the light and unadorned beauties 
of a simple melody, to music groaning under the weight of full 
accompaniments,—which, according to the vitiated taste of mo- 
dern times, are the great criteria of excellence. ‘The opinion of 
Rousseau, who was against the counterpoint of the Greeks (Dict. 
de Musique, Art. Harmonie), that ‘ Perheps all our harmony, of 
* which we are so vain, is only a Gothic and barbarous inven- 
© tion, which we should never have thought of, if we had been 
* more alive to the real beauties of the art, and to music that is 
* truly natural and affecting’—is not so much a paradox, as 


brations of different sonorous bodies. The whole of Mr Jones’s re- 
marks on this subject are original and entertaining, and well worth the 
perusal of such persons as care about such subjects. 

+ Perhaps the instrument known by the name of the /Eolian Harp, 
exhibits the effects of natural harmony in the most perfect and at the 
same time most pleasing way. ‘The strings are all tuned in unison; 
and as the wind plays upon them, the combinations of natural con- 
cords which are perpetually varying as the intensity of the wind 
changes, produce a variety and sweetness of harmony, which, heard 
in the stillness of evening, may almost be mistaken for an unearthly 
music. 
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many people may suppose. We have always thought that the 
gratification excited by a simple air, well sung, is far higher 
than any pleasure arising from the most learned concerto, per- 
formed with all the noise and vehemence which the combined 
force of the most accomplished musicians in the world is capa- 
ble of producing. ‘The skilful adjustment of the different parts 
—the happy arrangement of concords and discords, producing 
by contrast the most striking effects—the appropriate combina- 
tion of instruments, according to the species of the music, the 
passion to be excited, or the feeling to be expressed ;—all this 
undoubtedly will afford to the man of musical science, a treat of 
a very high relish :—but it is only the man of skill who can du- 
ly appreciate it—it is only he, who can hear all those combi- 
nations, and without being bewildered and distracted, that can 
attend to their relative bearings one upon the other. Upon the 
generality of listeners, very much of this is thrown away :— 
They feel much as a modern assembly would do if an orator 
were to address them in Greek; they would be sensible that his 
periods flow very smoothly, and in language that appears poeti- 
cal and sonorous—but they would understand mighty little of 
his argument. And so it is in a concert ;—to the most part of 
the audience there is too much learning—the music probabl 
sounds very smooth and very agreeable—there is nothing harsh 
or grating to the ear;—but it is Greek to them ;—they do not 
enter into its merits; and after compelling themselves to lis- 
ten for a reasonable time, they, with one consent, begin to 
waver and yawn. But, in the midst of this universal languor, 
let all the instruments, but one, be hushed—let that one play 
a simple, well known melody—it is instantly recognised—the 
slumbering hearers start again into life—they shout—they ap- 
plaud—they understand what they hear. 

Why are the Italians the most musical people in the world ? 
Because theirs is a music of melody, rather than of harmony. 
From the peculiar structure of their language (of which we 
shall speak more at large hereafter), their music is more vocal 
than instrumental ; they pay little regard to laboured accompa- 
niments; the instruments are for the most part in unison with 
the voice; and the full orchestra is only used in the symphonies, 
or to fill up the intervals between the songs. Now, from the 
specimens that have come down to us, of the vocal music of 
the Greeks, it appears that their accompaniments were very 
often of this nature—(it is on the two rows of notes being 
in some instances the same, and in others totally different from 
each other, that we chiefly rest our opinion of the Greeks 
having possessed harmony, when they chose to use it)—name- 
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ly, the singer accomp: inying his voice, either by unisons or 
octaves: In such cases, no sound was admitted which could 
interrupt the measure of the verse, or break the unity and sim- 
plicity of the melody. Their music might be of a nature as re- 
fined as their poetry—as exquisitely finished as their sculpture 

—as dignified as their architecture—without such a thing as a 
chord or a discord entering into its composition.—But we must 
quit this question of aan music, on which we have little but 
conjectures to offer, and which will prob: ibly ever remain a mat- 
ter of conjecture, or a subject of curious speculation, *—in order 
to consider that ancient music, of which we do know something 
certain. 

It is to Pythagoras that music first owes its title to the appel- 
Jation of a Se7ence: We do not allude to the ridiculous story 
which is mentioned by Stillingfleet + and others, of his finding 
out the principles of ‘harmony by accidentally hearing the mu- 
sic produced by four hammers in a blacksmith’s shop ;—but to 
his discovery of musical ratios in the invention of the Harmo- 
nical Canon, or Monochord. If we consider the air as the ve- 
hicle of sound,—the agitation in the parts of a sonorous body 
will cause a motion or undulation in the particles of air which 
are in immediate contact with it. These undulations spread- 
ing, as it were, in concentric circles, round the body in every 
direction, strike upon the ear, and produce the sensation of 
sound. ‘This explanation of the manner in which sound is ge- 
nerated, is best illustrated by observing what takes place in an- 
other fluid, when its particles are put in motion. When a 
stone is dropped into a pool of water, every one has observed 
the peculiar motion which it communicates:—the surface is 
thrown into waves, which form in concentric circles, rapidly 
succeeding one another round the point of percussion; these 
circles spre: ad in every direction, becoming, as they extend, 
fainter and more faint, till at last they are no longer distin 
guishable from the smooth surface on which they are - encroach- 





* Some light has been thrown upon the Instruments of the An- 
cients, by the discov. ry of an old musical instrument which was dug 
up out of the ashes of Herculaneum :—It is conjectured to be the 
Sacbut ; the Italians have formed their T'romboni upon it :—but it is 
said that no modern instrument, made after the same model, has been 
brought to equal it in tone and power :—the lower part is bronze, 
and the upper part and mouth-piece of solid gold. It was presented 
by the King of Naples to his late Majesty. 

+ See his ‘ Principles and Power of Harmony,’ p- 8.—a work of 
great ingenuity and skill. 
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ing. If they strike against any obstacle in their course, such 
as a bank, they return, in a contrary direction, to the common 
centre: and when this part of the phenomenon occurs in the 
ease of sound, it produces what is called an Echo. 

Pythagoras, viewing the matter thus, was of opinion, that 
the sound was grave or acute according to the number of pul- 
sations or concentric circles formed in a given time,—that num- 
ber depending upon the rapidity of the vibrations, which again 

were regulated by the form and texture of the sonorcts body. 

He next found, that taking two musical strings of equ! thick- 
ness and tension, the longer produced the graver sound; and 
that, when the lengths were as two to one, the note giver cut 
by the long string was an octave below that produced by the 
other. ‘This led him to suppose, that the one string vibrated 
twice, while the other vibrated once; and hence, that, in gene- 
ral, the number of vibrations was inversely as the lengths of the 
strings. Upon this principle he constructed his Monochord— 
which is simply a string divided according to the proportions 
which belong to the different intervals,—as 4, which prod luces 
the octave ; eds for the fifth; $ths for the fourth ; and so on. 

—It is not known by wh: it farther reasonings or experiments ihe 
philosopher was led to these conclusions; but they certainly were 
not established on mathematical principles, till Galileo demon- 
strated their truth, by comparing the vibrations of a musical string 
with the oscillations of a’ Pendulum through very small ares. + 
A musical string being fixed at both ends, is, as it were, a dou- 
ble pendulum. Now, in a pendulum, the time of vibration is 
as the square root of the length. Hence we must diminish the 
pendulum in the ratio of 1:4, if we wish to double the number 
of its oscillations: But as a musical string acts like two pendu- 
Jums, each half the length of the whole string, it is only neces- 
sary to diminish it in the ratio of 1:2, in order to make it vi- 
brate twice as fast. ‘The analogy between a musical string and 
a pendulum, explains also a thing which puzzled the ancients 
very much to account for—that, however loud or faint the sound 
may be, it is always at the same pi/ch: the reason is, that what- 
ever be the length of the arc, the vibrations of the same string 
or pendulum are isochronous ; and therefore, as the sound dies 
away, the arcs of vibration become less; and, consequently, the 
vibr atory motion becomes slower, and the pulsations upon the 

* For an account of the Divisions of the Monier, and the Tem- 
perament of the Scale, we refer our readers to a paper on the subject 
by Cavallo, in the Philosophical Transactions for 1788. 


+ See Phil. Trans, 1714. 
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ear are less distinctly heard. When two strings, whose lengths 
are as 1:2, vibrate ‘togethe i, it is obvious, that as the one vi- 
brates twice while the other vibrates once, they will be together 
at the beginning of every alternate vibration, ‘and their sounds 
will then accord: When the strings are in this proportion, their 
coincidences are more frequent “the m when their lengths are 
in any other ratio; and hence it is that the octave is the most 
perfect concord. If their lengths are as 2: 8, which is the ra- 
tio of the fifth, every third vibration of the one coincides with 
every second of the other—the coincidences are not so fre- 
quent as in the octaves—and therefore the concord is not so 
perfect. If their lengths are such, that they never begin to de- 
scribe the arcs of vibration together, but perpetually cross each 
other in their oscillations, then their sounds are jarring and un- 
consentaneous; and thus produce a discord.—After this long 
digression upon the Theory of Sounds, we return to the History 
of Music. 

The rites and ceremonies of the Christian church originated 
in the East, where Christianity was first established ; and, from 
this period, our information on the progress of Music becomes 
more certain. The first regular choir for singing hymns and 
the service of the Church, was established at Antioch, in the 
time of Constantine. + At this place, an order of Monks was 
founded, who were obliged by their rules to keep up a conti- 
nual chanting—a sort of perpetual fire of Psalmody, § which 
the Monkish writers call Laus Perennis. These ceremonies cave 
rise to a mode of singing which was afterwards established 
Milan, and known by the name of the Ambrosian Chant, after 
St Ambrose, who brought it from Antioch ; and this method of 
chanting the Psalms continued with little alteration for upwards 
of two centuries, when it was reformed by another father of the 
Church and of its music, St Gregory—in the year 600. He 
introduced a very considerable innovation, by increasing the 
four modes which were derived from the Greek music, and call- 
ed Authentic, by the ‘wadialen of four others which he called 
Plagal—(a x«y0s, obliquus, collateral or adjunct.) |} He ba- 





t Euseb. Lib. II. c. 17. 
§ Psalmody Island, in the Diocese of Nismes, is so named from a 
monastery founded there, with similar observances, by a Syrian monk, 
from Antioch, towards the close of the fourth century. 

|| The Authentic mode is that part of the scale, contained between 
the Tonic and the Dominant; and the Péagal is the part below, be- 
tween the Tonic and the Subdominant. Ina strict Fugue, the ex- 
treme notes of the Authentic are answered respectively by the ex- 
treme notes of the Plagal—or vice versd. 
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nished the Canto Figurato, or chants composed of notes of two 
kinds, viz. one note double the length of the other ;—these had 
been borrowed from the Greeks, whose notes, regulated by the 
syllables of their verse, were only of those two sorts. Gregory 
thought this a heathenish practice, and quite an abomination; 
and permitted notes, of one length only, to be used ;—and hence 
the name of Canto Fermo, which was given to the chant intro- 
duced by him, from its grave and measured character. 

It has been thought surprising that so few traces should be 
found, in the Canto Fermo, of the music of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, which has been so extravagantly praised by all 
writers upon the subject: But we must recollect, that the per- 
secution which the first proselytes to Christianity suffered at 
the hands of the Romans, compelled them to meet secretly and 
by night—and to celebrate their rites in caves and hiding- 
places. Even the princes who at first gave the sanction of 
their protection to the new religion, stood too much in awe of 
the extensive power of the Roman empire, to set themselves 
openly against it, by countenancing a religion which it thought 
proper to oppose. Besides this, another cause operated to the 
exclusion of the Greek and Roman music. From the invete- 
rate horror with which the first Fathers of the Church regarded 
the dissolute manners and idolatrous rites of the Pagans, they 
strictly forbade the adoption of any ceremonies connected, how- 
ever remotely, with Paganism; and hence it was that they ex- 
cluded, not only all imitations of the secular music, but also of 
that which, being used in the Pagan temples of worship, might 
have afforded better models on which to graft the chant of their 
own Church. ‘The melody of the Canto Fermo was of the most 
simple kind. The uniform length of their notes, which, whe- 
ther they are of the square or lozenge shape, always denote in- 
tervals of the same duration, prevented the variety of expression 
in the music, which the sense of the words frequently demand- 
ed: No accidental was allowed, excepting B flat, consequently 
there was a very great poverty in their modulation ; * and their 
cadences were only such as were made by the flat seventh rising 
a whole tone before the final close. To this monotony in the 
Canto Fermo, owing to the ridiculous restrictions imposed up- 
on it by Gregory, we must attribute the long infancy and child- 


* The only major keys in the Canto Fermo, weré C, and its do- 
minant and subdominant; and the only minor keys’were A, and its 
dominant and subdominant :—and of those six, four are deficient in 
their scale—as, by the exclusion of accidents, there is no sensible note, 
or seventh, to G, A, D, or E. 
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hood of music; and indeed it was not till the establishment of 
the Stage, requiring a music of its own, that the science was 
emancipated from the aaa of the cloister. At this pe- 
riod music was established in England. Austin, the monk, 

whom Gregory sent from mon to convert the Saxons, is sald 
to have been their first instructor in the mysteries of Ecclesias- 
tical music. In 668, singers were sent into Kent by Pope Vita- 
lian; and in 680, Pope Agatho despatched no less a person 
than the Precentor of St Peter’s, to teach the monks of Were- 
mouth, and to establish singing schools in the kingdom of 
Northumberland. About this time, also, organs began to be 
very generally used in Italy and Germany, and also in the E ng- 
lish convents; and we apprehend that it was very much owing 
to the introduction of this instrument, that the scientific part of 
music began now to be cultivated. 

Guido Aretinus, a Benedictine monk, who lived about the 
year 1020, is the reputed inventor of Counterpoint. He add- 
ed some notes to the scale; and to these sounds he gave the 
names Ut, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La ; because these were > the first 
syllables of each hemistich, in a hymn to St John the Baptist, 
which, i in the music, happened to form a series of six notes re- 
gularly ascending. + The note which he added below, was ex- 
pressed by Gamma, according to the Greek notation; and 
hence the scale was called a Gamut. 

Franco, of Cologne, who lived also in the eleventh century, 
was the next person after Guido, who benefited music by his 
discoveries :—He invented the Time-table ; and gave hints w yhich 
afterwards led to the introduction of Bars: He also invented the 
dot, which, placed after a note, increases its duration by one- 
half; and this was perhaps the greatest improvement which he 
introduced. ‘Till this period, the only notes known, were the 
Maxima, or Large—the Long—the Breve—and the Semi- 
breve; when Walter Odington, a Monk of Evesham, who 
flourished in the reign of Henry the Third, had the boldness 
to add another note aLthe Minim. We wrote a very elaborate 

































- The verse which gave rise to these whimsical names, is— 
Ut queant laxis Resonare fibris 
Mira gestorum Famuli tuorum 
Solve poluti Labii reatum 
Sancti Johannis.— 

The Italians have substituted Do, instead of Ui, as being more 
cpen for the veice ; and about 150 years ago, the French added the 
eyllable Si, to express the seventh of the key :—and thus the scale 
remains to this day, 
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treatise on the art of Composition, in which he treats of florid 
counterpoint at greater length than any of his predecessors. 
In the same tract, he gives very admirable instructions for 
waking Organ pipes, and excellent receipts for casting Bells. t 
About this time, also, appeared the treatises of Marchetto, and 
of John de Muris (who is said by some to have been an Eng- 
lishman), in which the use of Discords is recommended, as ex- 
cellent to correct the cloying which atte nds a harmony of con- 
cords only. E xplanations of the Jtvsolution of Discords are also 
given. 

The progress which had now been made in the scientific part, 
tended very much to advance and embellish the practical parts 
of music. A species of composition called Motlets, of a livelier 
nature than the sombre and monotonous Canto Fermo, was in- 
vented ; and attempts were made to introduce it into the service 
of the Church. But the rigid zeal of the holy fathers manfully 
opposed an innovation which savoured so much of secular pro- 
fanity. ‘Phey had beheld, wi ith very jealous eyes, the addition 
of the semibreve and minim; but when motets were suggested, 
they could no longer contain their indignation. ‘They petition- 
ed Pope John XXII. that he would adopt some measures to 
check the spirit of libertinism which was so dangerously mani- 
festing itself; and, in compliance with their urgent entreaty, 
his Holiness issued a decree, in which he severely animadverts 
upon the abuses which had crept into the Sacred Music of the 
Church; and setting forth, that some profane persons had been 
daring enough to introduce wanton medulations, and to butcher 
the melody by indecorous divisions ; * and that others, with no 
less hardihood, had been so captivated by these vagaries, and by 
the new notes and novel measures of the disciples of the modern 
school, that they liked better to have their ears tickled with the 
semibreves and minims, and such frivolous inventions, than to 
hear the orthodox and established ecclesiastical chant:—he strict- 
ly forbids the use of such innovations, under the pena lty of his 
apostolic: al malediction. With the same praiseworthy detesta- 
tion of improvement, Odo, arch bishop of Rheims, admonished 
the nuns of the monastery of Villars, to avoid such indecent 


———— ye 


t See a biographical account of this learned monk, in Moreri. 

* In the original Bull, the words are ‘ Melodias meee interse- 
cant.” His Holine ss alludes, we presume, to the Neume, or Bars, 
which were used about this time, and were first employed in church 
music as breaks or pauses, to allow the singers to take breath: and 
for this interruption in the monotonous drawl of the chant, the pe: 
formers were censured as hiccuptng in their song. 
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music, which was no better than a scurrilous and j Jocose song, 
and quite unfit to make a part of the devotional exercises of so 
pious a sisterhood. 

We cannot therefore wonder that the progress which music 
made was so slow, when the churchmen, who were then the 
principal cultivators of that or any other art, were restricted by 
the arbitrary bigotry, and timorous scruples of their superiors.— 
But the time was now at hand, when the various causes, which 
had been gradually effecting a change in the languages of the 
South of Europe, begs an in like manner to produce a revolution 
in its music. The improvements in the languages of the South, 
which, since the destruction of the Roman Empire, which occa- 
sioned an incorporation of the Latin with the corrupt dialects of 
the Northern invaders, had such important effects on the poetry 
and music of those countries, that they deserve some attention. 

Some time before the birth of the Italian language, there had 
been established in Gaul, the Romanesque or Romance, so 
called from having had its basis in the Roman tongue. _ After 
the southern provinces were subdued by the Visigoths and Bur- 
gundians, and the northern by the Franks and Normans, there 
was not in that country any further irruption from the North— 
while Italy continued, for some ages after, a prey to invaders 
from all countries, —Germans, Hungarians, Saracens;—and thus, 

while each district retained its own peculiar dialect, no general 

Colnens could be consolidated,—and hence it was behind Gaul 
in the formation of its language. The poetry and music of 
Provence were the boast and model of all Europe for several 
centuries after the time of Charlemagne. But this supremacy 
survived only till about the time of the crusades, when the 
Italian poetry and literature having acquired a strength which 
made it known to the rest of Europe, superseded that of the 
Troubadours,—which continued, for a short period longer, to 
linger in Catalonia and Arragon, and then expired for ever. 
It had, however, wrought an important change in the charac- 
ter of the music of that period; and its effects on this were 
of a more lasting nature than on the poetry—as, being trans- 
mitted by the minstrels who came into the north of Europe, the 
improvements were pursued in the music of the fabulous songs 
and romances, which succeeded the Provengal, in the northern 
provinces of France. 

Although the French were in the habit of writing their lan- 
guage earlier than the Italians, they were much longer i in bring- 
ing it to perfection. In Italy, the use of the Latin was preserv- 
ed in the courts of law, and very generally in polite conversa- 
tion, but universally in composition, such as sermons, discourses 
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and familiar letters, down to a very late period. The Italian 
was not used in poetry till the twelfth century. Indeed it must 
have been late in that century; for Dante, who flourished to- 
wards the end of the thirteenth, declares that the language was 
not 150 years old. Their first attempts in verse were short 
pieces of Lyrical Poetry, whose origin may be satisfactorily 
traced to the poetry of Provence ; the Kings of Sicily succeed- 

ed the Spaniards in the sovereignty of Prov: ence; and from the 
intercourse thus formed with the 'lroubadours, arose the poetry 
which the Italian language imbibed during its progress at the 
courts of the Sicilian monarchs, and which was afterwards trans- 
mitted into Tuscany, and other parts of Italy. Before the 
usurpation of Tuscany by the family of Medici, the form of 
Government at Florence had been Democratic. ‘The numer- 
ous opportunities thus afforded to the citizens of speaking in 
public, and the consequent encouragement given to popular 
oratory, and to a free communication of opinion, may account 
for the care bestowed upon the language of that particular pro- 
vince, and the polish it so early receiv ed. 

Little is known of the secular music of Italy, at this early 
period. A few specimens of the Canzoni, or songs of the Tus- 
can Giocolart, have been preserved in the Florentine collections 
of MSS., and also of the Madriali, *—alla Madre,—hymns to 
the Virgin: We are told also that the populace went about the 
streets singing the verses of Dante, so delighted were they with 
genuine poetry, the first they had ever heard. But the charac- 
ter of their music was not yet established; and although, in the 
time of Petrarch, poetry had acquired nearly its highest pertec- 
tion, the progress of music had by no means been correspond- 
ing. Indeed, in its advance towards perfection, music appears 
to differ from all the fine arts. In painting, in poetry, in 
sculpture, there has been but one step from childhood to ma- 
turity—from invention to perfection;—from the roughness of 
the unhewn block to the high finish and masterly polish of the 
statue. Take away Milton, and we find all the greatest ge- 
niuses, born in the infancy, and still alive in the maturity of 
their respective arts :—Since the days of Chaucer, Sh: akespeare, 
Dante—of Raphael, Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, and 
their gigantic contemporarics, there have been no such constella- 
tions of unrivalled genius. Men of high fame have indeed ap- 
peared in after-times ; but it has been only at intervals—and they 
have come sparingly. Milton, ‘Tasso, Guido, Rembrandt, are 


* Whence our Madrigals, which certainly do not abound with re- 
ligious sentiments. 
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great namés; but yet, even with all the advantages of their pre- 
decessors’ ex ‘perience, they fall short of those * great forefathers 
of mighty proof.’ In music, on the other hand, particularly 
instrumental, there is just so much science mixed with the art, 
as to place it beyond the power of individual genius to bring to 
perfection. Its march must in a certain degree be progressive, 
—it must pass through youth and manhood—and in its scienti- 
fic character there are no limits to its perfection. Once car- 
ried beyond its rudest state, it may receive a sudden advance- 
ment from the genius of a Corelli; but it is capable of still fur- 
ther progress from the invention of a Haydn, and may be car- 
ried yet nearer to perfection by the originality of a Beethoven. 
Hence it is, that, though It: aly and other countries abound in 
composers and theorists, we find no one, till as late as the 17th 
century, whose genius was sufficient to stamp music with a new 
character. Zarlino, in the sixteenth, was a composer and a 
theorist of great authority; but he went very little out of the 
beaten path, Palestrina, who lived somewhat later, did more 
for the art, and was esteemed an excellent musician, as the re- 
gister of his burial sufficiently attests—* In St Peter’s Church, 
© near the altar of St Simon and St Jude, was interred, in con- 
* sequence of his extraordinary abilities, Pierluigi da P alestrina, 
the great musical composer, and Maestro di Capella, in this 
church. His funeral was attended by all the musicians of 
Rome, and “ Libera me Domine, ” as composed by himself, 
in five parts, was sung by three choirs.’ Early in the seven- 
teenth century, music began to relax a little in its character ; 
and occasionally little conceits and capriccios were introduced. 
Thus Merula composed a piece of music to the words * Quis 
vel Qui; nominativo Qui, Que, Quod,’ &c. in which ‘the 
stammering and hesitation of the boys, and the corrections in- 
flicted by the master, are imitated in a very ludicrous manner. 
But we pass over all other composers of this period, and come 
at once to the first very remarkable era in instrumental music, 
—the time of Arcangelo Corelli. 
This great man, whose works and whose practic: al skill, gave 
a reputation to Instrumental music, which it had never ‘before 
enjoyed,—was born at Fusignano, in 1653. He was not form- 
ed to astonish the world by any display of very early talents; 
he was scarcely known before the p ublication of his first Twelve 
Sonatas, at Rome, in 1683: Nor was it till some years after- 
wards, that he acquired the name of a great performer.— He 
was of a singularly modest and retiring nature, and was with 
difficulty prevailed upon to take the principal violin, and the 
arduous task of leading the band, at Rome. The work, by 
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which he obtained the greatest reputation, was his solos for the 
violin, published in 1700. Before Corelli appeared, instrumen= 
tal music could boast of little beauty, either of melody or expres- 
sion; Until the establishment of the Opera, indeed, it received 
little assistance from any source except the music of the Chureh— 
the sober and monotonous character of which, was not likely to 
infuse much varicty into that of the secular music. ‘The change 
which it underwent through the genius and originality of €o- 
relli, was therefore great. He introduced the Concerto, and 
was the first who org: anized a regular band of performers, to 
which he paid such minute attention, that Alessandro Scarlatti, 
whose admirable canéatas have furnished ideas to a vast many 
of his successors, then a young man, declared, that if any thing 
could add to the merit of Corelli’s compositions, it was thé ex- 
cellent management and wonderful accuracy of his band. The 
striking feature of Corelli’s music, is its simplicity and tender- 
ness. ‘There is no bombast or pedantry—nothing that is far- 
fetched or incomprehensible; and, above all, it possesses the 
greatest of all possible merits—that of being wholly original. 
At the same time, there is a certain sameness, a mannerisnt, 
which rather betrays a want of resource. Ile appears to have 
carefully avoided copying from any of his predecessors,—and 
thus loses in varic ‘ty, what he gains in originality. His example 
brought instrumental ps erformers, particularly on the violin, into 
great vogue everywhere; and the advancement of this practical 
branch of the art, had, we apprehend, a considerable influence 
upon the music of the Theatre, which soon after became of so 
much importance. 

Of those who followed the steps of Corelli; we can only af- 
ford a slight notice of Tartini, whose work upon Tempera- 
ment, written about the middle of the last century, although 
founded upon wrong mathematical principles, is nevertheless 
very ingenious and original. He isa voluminous composer— 
his concertos alone exceeding 200 in number. He was esteem- 
ed the greatest master of his instrumerit of his day—except per- 
haps his contemporary, Veracini—a man as remarkable for his 
conceit and self-sufficiency, as ‘Tartini was for modesty and ti- 
midity. * 

* Veracini being at Lucca during La Festa della Croce, entered 
his name for a solo concerto, according to custom. When the day 
arrived, he went to the place of performance, which was one of the 
great churches, with the intention of taking the place of first violin. 
He found it, however, preoccupied by Laurenti, the usual leader of 
theband. In great indignation at being refused the lead, he turnce 
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The first attempt that was made to represent a drama, con- 
sisting wholly of music, was at Florence, about the end of the 
sixteenth century. The drama was Dafne, written by Rinuc- 
cini, set to music by Caccini and Peri, and performed at the 
house of Signor Corsi, a great patron of the arts, in the year 
1597; and from this time we may date the invention of Recita- 
tive. © The first opera that was publicly exhibited, was the Eu- 
ridice, also at Florence, in 1600,—written and set by the three 
above-mentioned persons. In this century, the opera appears 
to have made no great progress—at least none written about 
that time have retained any great celebrity. ‘The most magni- 
ficent representation, during the seventeenth century, was that 
of the opera of Berenice, set by Freschi, and performed at 
Padua in the year 1680 with a splendour of decoration, which 
excels even the gaudy pageant of our modern theatres. One 
chorus alone, consisted of one hundred virgins, one hundred 
soldiers, one hundred cuirassiers, forty cornets on horseback, 
Six- trumpeters ditto, six drummers, six ensigns, six sackbate, 
six flutes, six octave flutes, six harpers, six cy mbalicts, twelve 
huntsmen, twelve grooms, eighteen coachmen, six pages, two 
lions, and two elephants ! We have no mummer y now-a-days 
which can at all compare with this.—There were then no fewer 
than seven theatres for the performance of operas, in Venice 
alone. The most celebrated composers in Italy, of this period, 
were Luighi, Cesti, and Stradella—although the principal works 
of the latter, consist of cantatas, madrigals, &ec. rather than 
of operas or oratorios. A story is told of Stradella’s music, 
which our readers may believe or not as they please ;—we re- 
late it as we have received it. Stradella having seduced the 
wife of a noble Venetian, fled from Venice with the lady, to 
escape the vengeance of the enraged husband, who, having 
heard that they “had taken up their ‘abode at Rome, despatch- 
ed two ruffians thither to assassinate Stradella. The bravos 
hearing, soon after their arrival, that he was to conduct one of 


his back upon the performers and would not play a single note, till 
being called upon for his concerto, he requested permission to play 
a solo, accompanied only by a single violincello. His performance 
was so exquisite, as to draw bursts of applause from the audience. 
He was interrupted by e vivas, and other tokens of approbation, a 
thing never before heard within the walls of a church. Veracini was 
delighted ;—and whenever he was about to make a close, he turned 
round to Laurenti, saying in the fulness of his satisfaction, ‘ Cos? 
st suona per fare il primo violino, Messer Laurenti!’ Veracini had 
two famous violins, one of which he called St Peter, and the o- 
ther S# Paul. 5 
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his own oratorios at one of the churches, chose to lie in wait for 
him in the portico, and there to despatch him, after the con- 
clusion of the piece. They got to the church while the oratorio 
was performing ; and such an effect had the beauty of the melo- 
dy upon their savage minds, that they relented, and vowed they 
could not find in their hearts to put an end to such a melodious 
spirit :—they even waited till Stradella came out of the church ; 
told him how much obliged to him they were for their evening’s 
amusement; and, disclosing the purpose for which they had 
come, recommended him to make his escape speedily from 
Rome. The persevering vengeance of the Venetian followed 
them, however, from place to place ;—and about two years af- 
terwards, Stradella and the lady were found dead in bed, ong 
morning, having been both stabbed to the heart. 

In the beginning of the last century, the Italian opera ac 
quired a great accession of strength from the works of Vinci, 
Leo, Hape, Galuppi, Porpora, and Pergolesi, ‘To Vinci may 
be ascribed the greatest improvement which the opera had yet 
received—that of separating the vocal part, in a great measure, 
from the instrumental. Before this time, the voice parts were 
drowned by the instrumental; a fashion in composition patrons’ 
ized by the Germans, from Keiser downwards. Vinci saw the 
absurdity of this; and reformed it, by distinguishing between 
the melody, and the accompaniments—simplifying both, but 
especially the latter, which he kept as much as possible in wti~ 
sons. It is a reproach to the taste of the audiences at Rome and 
Naples, that they did not recognise the merit of Pergolesi’s 
music, till the admiration of the rest of Europe recalled their 
attention to it, and compelled them to acknowledge their want 
of judgment. The great excellence to which the opera was now 
approaching was principally owing to the new lights which the 
subject had received from Vinci, and Pergolesi, in the melody 
—and from Porpora in the recitative ;—and yet, strange to say, 
the Olimpiade, Pergolesi’s finest opera, was not heard with the 
applause it deserved, till after his death, in 1737. He died at 
the early age of thirty-three; and it was during the last years 
of his life, when worn out with sickness, that he composed his 
celebrated Stabat Mater. 

In the crowd of composers which now filled Italy, there are 
many very celebrated names, who brought the vocal music of 
Italy toa very high pitch of perfection,—to be. surpassed only 
by the authors of Don Giovanni, of the Matrimonio Segreto, 
or of the Molinara. In compassion to our readers, we have 
been sparing in our enumeration of composers, and in criticisms 
VOL. XXXIII. NO. 66. Bb 
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upon their works. But the difference between the vocal musi¢ 
of Italy, and that of every other country, is so striking, that we 
are tempted to say a few words upon what appears to us to be 
the cause of this distinction. 

Harmony, having its principle in nature, must be common 
to all nations. It is the melody, then, which will mark the cha- 
racter of a national music ;—and whatever affects the melody, 
must also affect the national character of the music. *¢ Si lon 
* demandoit laquelle de toutes les langues doit avoir une meil- 
* leure Grammaire, je repondrois que e’est celle du peuple, _ 
* raisonne le mieux: et si l’on demandoit lequelle de tous les 
* peuples doit avoir une meitleure Musique, je dirois que c’est 
* celui dont la langue y est le plus propre.’ This answer of 
Rousseau is, toa certain extent, just—that the melody of a nation 
will depend in a great measure upon its language ; but it will not 
not depend upon the perfection of that language. Its grammati- 
cal structure, its symmetry or conciseness, will not make it a more 
or less perfect vehicle for sounds, nor create in the people who 
speak it a greater or a less sensibility for melody. his will de- 
pend solely upon the formation of its words. It requires no diffi- 
culty to conceive, that some languages may be better adapted to 
melody—may, in short, be more musical than others. A lan- 
guage composed of words which are soft, flowing, melodious— 
with no harsh and discordant combination of syllables to grate up- 
on the ear—and possessing at the same time a regular and fre- 
quent aceentuation, is plainly the language of song. And if 
there is in Europe a country which can claim such a language, 
it is Italy. ‘The frequent occurrence of vowels, and the conse- 

uent elisions thus produced, cause the words to blend toge- 
> an and make the sentences soft and flowing. The vowels, 
too, which are most commonly used, are such as form the most 
sonorous words; for both diphthongs and nasal vowels are ex- 
cluded,—the regularity of aceentuation begets a distinct and 
easy articulation, which makes the sound of the different sylla- 
bles plain and perceptible, without effort or abruptness,—all 
uniting to produce liquid and melodious sentences. 

On the other hand, a language containing every mixture of 
sounds—its syllables loaded with consonants and gutturals, which 
produce nothing but harsh and discordant tones, in every re- 
spect unharmonious—cannot be fit for melody. ‘The harshness 
in the frequent consonants will cause a harshness in the music— 
it will not glide smoothly along—but will resemble the uneasy 
rolling of an irregular body over a rough pavement. Melody 
being wanting in such music, the deficiency will be but ill sup- 
plied by the addition of unnatural and extraneous beauties ; 
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and, how corréct soever the harmony of the parts may be, it 
must still be dependent upon the melody for variety of expres+ 
sion. In vain will the composer try to compensate the mono- 
tony of the melody, by the richness of his accompariiments— 
the learning of the composition—the difficulty of the execution 
—the multitude and fulness of the parts—the frequency of his 
modulations; all these will avail him nothing if the melody is 
deficient. What his composition wants in music will only be 
made up in noise. 

As vocal music existed long before instrumental, it must have 
owed its origin to the different ways of expressing sense by 
sounds. This is exemplified in the music of the Greeks; the 
rythm of which is simply the measure formed by the variety 
of combinations of long and short syllables, which their lan- 
guage was peculiarly qualified to afford; and the more flowing 
and poetical those combinations, the more pleasing and melo- 
dious would be the music adapted to them. If the prosody of 
a language is bad—if it is irregular and without exactness—if 
the long and short syllables bear proportion one to another in 
the verse ;—it will be difficult, or almost impossible, to form in 
it combinations which shall have agreeable effects upon the ear, 
or to dispose its sounds so as to produce what is called rythm, 
or ne ak Tee the case is the same as to those qualities of 
sound which constitute its melody or music. 

Now all these circumstances unite in giving charms to Ita- 
lian music. Its simple and pure melody—its exquisite modu- 
lations—its correct and appropriate accompaniments—all tend 
to excite feelings which no other music is capable of produc- 
ing. We have already noticed the excellent effects produced 
in the vocal music of Italy, by the style of the accompani- 
ments: And it is this simplicity—this unity which is preserv- 
ed, and which is ten thousand times more essential in Music 
than unity of action is in Tragedy—that distinguishes the mu- 
sic of Italy from that of France. In the latter, the naked- 
ness of the melody is hid as much as possible, by the fulness 
of the other parts: the poverty of the one is concealed under 
the richness of the other—and the attention is distracted from 
what ought to be its principal object, by noises which are quite 
foreign to the main —_ But in Italy, by a skilful disposi- 
tion of the parts, every thing unites to give energy to the sub- 
ject and to increase its expression:—by making the accompani- 
ment subservient to the grand design, it embellishes and gives 
fulness to it, without hiding or obscuring it. Their accompa- 
niments in unison, soften — the sounds of the melody, 

- 
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and at the same time assist the memory in retaining the ideas 
impressed by the melody :—they render the music sufficiently 
powerful and sweet, without making it appear overloaded or 
cloying. ‘This method of accompaniment, in general, is imprac- 
ticable in French music ;—chiefly because of the very different 
character which marks their vocal and instrumental music. 
The vagueness, and want of expression too, in their measure, 
prevents any combination of parts which may produce effects 
in concert; so that their accompaniments, instead of blend- 
ing with the melody, take off the attention by being at vari- 
ance with it, and weaken the effect of the vocal part, which 
is in fact the source of all the beauties of the accompaniment. 
The following anecdote, related by Rousseau, particularly ap- 
plies to these remarks—‘ J’ai vu,’ says he, * a Vénise un Ar- 
‘ ménien, homme d’esprit, qui n’avoit jamais entendu de mu- 
* sique; et dévant lequel on executa dans un méme concert un 
* monologue Francois, qui commence par ce vers— 

“« Temple sacré, séjour tranquille ;” 
Et un air de Galuppi, qui commence par celui-ci— 

“ Voi che languite senza speranza ;” 
L’un et l’autre furent chantés médiocrement pour le Francois, 
et mal pour l’Italien, par un homme accoutumé seulement # 
la musique Francoise, et alors trés-enthousiastique de celle de 
M. Rameau. Je remarquai dans P Arménien durant tout le 
chant Francois, plus de surprise que de plaisir: mais tout le 
monde observa dés les prémieres mésures de l’air Italien, que 
son visage et ses yeux s’adoucissoient: il étoit enchanté,—il 
prétoit son ame aux impressions de la musique ;—et quoiqu’il 
entendit peu de la langue, les simple sons lui causoient un ra- 
vissement sensible. Dés ce moment on ne put plus lui faire 
écouter aucun air Francois.’ 
In fact, the French music has very little that is agreeable in 
itself :—it owes any merit it may possess to arbitrary ornaments 
or conventional beauties, which, after all, have charms only for 
those who have been accustomed all their lives to hear them, and 
no other: and hence it is, that their music is scarcely to be en- 
tured, even by themselves, when executed by moderate per- 
formers; and it requires the exertions of their first-rate musi- 
cians to make it tolerable to the ears of foreigners. Italian mus 
sic, on the contrary, is always delightful, even under the dis- 
advantages of a moderate voice and a moderate taste ;—for the 
beauties are in the melody, and not in the skill of the singer— 
It forms and corrects the taste—and its chief excellences depend 
only upon itself. * Nous exécutons la musique Italienne, disent 
* nos musiciens,’ Rousseau observes, after relating the anecdote 
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we have just cited, ‘ avec leur fierté accoutumée, et Jes Italiens 
* ne peuvent exécuter la notre; Donec, notre musique vaut mieux 
que la leur; Ils ne voient pas, qu’ils dévoient tirer une consé- 
* quence toute contraire, et dire, Donc, les Italiens ont une mé- 
* lodie, et nous n’en avons point.’ 

From this digression, which has been longer than we antici- 
pated, we return to our musicians of the latter end of the last 
century. We shall say a few words as to the music of our own 
country, before entering upon that of Germany. 

Among musical countries, England makes, we fear, but a 
sorry figure ;—so small is the number of her indigenous com- 
posers, compared with the hosts from Italy or Germany, that 
she can scarcely boast of having a music cf her own. She may 
exult inthe Metrical Psalmodies of Thomas Sternhold and John 
Hopkins, —or in such divine compositions of * Maister William 
Bird,’ and * Maister Giles Farnabie,’ or the ‘ Carman’s Whis- 
tle,’ * and * Jhon cum kiss me now,’ which are preserved in that 
rare and curious collection, called Queen Elizabeth's Virginal 
Book,—or she may glory in the laboured pieces of that rare pro- 
fessor, ‘ Maister John Bull, Doctor of Musicke,’ whose compo- 
sitions are so difficult of execution, that they were impractica- 
ble even to the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, although a 
first-rate performer upon the virginals,—and, after all, the mu- 
sic may not be one whit better than what Thomas Mace quaint 
ly designates as ‘ whining, yelling, toling, screeking, short-square- 
even ayres.’ But a species of dramatic composition was now 
getting into favour in England, which was the means of bring- 
ing music into fashion, and calling forth the powers of the few 
original and good composers this island has to boast of. Dur- 
ing the reigns of James, and Charles the IL, a favourite amuse- 
ment at court, and also at the houses of the nobility, was the 
representation of short musical interludes, called Masques, 
These were performed with the most splendid decorations, and 
the parts usually acted by the nobles themselves. Henrietta, 
Charles’s Queen, was particularly partial to these entertain- 
ments, and frequently took the principal character herself, 
Ben Jonson was in general the writer of these Masques; and 
Harry Lawes, who is more likely to be immortalized by Milton’s 
Sonnet than his own airs, was the composer of the music. In 


* We have had the pleasure to hear the ‘ Carman’s Whistle.’ It 
is composed by Bird, and was the favourite tune of Queen Elizabeth. 
It has more air than the other execrable compositions in her Majes- 
ty’s Virginal Book; and more resembles a French Quadrille, tha 
any modern tune we can compare it to. 
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1634, the Mask of Comus, which was set by him, was acted 
at Ludlow Castle. The compositions of Lawes, particular- 
ly the songs in Comus, are highly spoken of by the writers of 
chat period as * excellent mdilien and delightful to hear.’ 
Perhaps we have degenerated from the good old times; but any 
music of Lawes which we have ever heard, seemed to have as 
little air or melody, as the tunes played by pokers and tongs to 
make bees hive. But there is one composer who‘lived soon after 
this time, and was in his prime in the beginning of Charles II.’s 
reign,—whose music has never, in our opinion, been equalled 
by that of any Englishman before or since—we allude to Mat» 
thew Locke. Every one who has heard his songs in Macbeth, 
or in the Tempest, must have felt their wild oe and originae 
lity ;—it is unaccountable that he has had so few imitators ; 
—perhaps his works were not fully appreciated by musical 
persons of his own time ;—for there is no taste so variable as 
that for music. What delights us now, may perhaps be ex- 
ecrable to the ears of the connoscenti of 2020 ;—but still we cane 
not but think it a proof of the superior excellence of Locke’s 
composition, that it is almost the only genuine English music 
which is now-a-days thought worth listening to. Purcell and 
Arne have, undoubtedly, produced very beautiful music—par- 
ticularly that in Comus, which Arne re-set in 1738—the melo 
dies of Lawes being, by that time, diseovered to be intolerable ; 
but, generally speaking, they, as well as Arnold, copied from 
the Italian school ; so that their compositions have not that ori- 
ginality and raciness which characterize those of Locke. 

The long residence of Handel in England, was perhaps the 
most conducive to correcting and forming the musical taste of 
that country. His operas were the first that had been eminently 
successful ; and tended, more than any thing else, to introduce 
a taste for that species of composition, which afterwards led to 
the establishment of the Italian Opera in London. This grow- 
ing affection for music of foreign growth, was much ridiculed 
and abused by the periodical writers of that day ;—particularly 
in the Spectator, where Addison laughs at the absurd custom 
of introducing Italian actors into the opera, who sung their 
parts in their own language; while the inferior characters, 
which were filled by Englishmen, performed theirs in their nav 
tive tongue.* Handel showed his surprising genius for music 


* No. 18. A ludicrous description of the decorations and mae 
chinery used then, for the first time, in the Opera, such as introdu- 
cing singing birds, real cascades, &c. is given in No. 5. But in all 
his hostility to the Italian Opera, we must take into account, that 
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at a very early age; and, like all other wonderful children, 
there are of course many anecdotes of his precocity. He re- 
ceived his first instructions from the organist at Halle, his na- 
tive city, and finished his musical education at Hamburg— 
forming himself upon the best Italian and German models. He 
was only fourteen when he played the second harpsichord at 
the Hamburg opera; and the same year he produced an opera, 
which had a run of thirty successive nights. After passing a 
few years in Italy, he returned to Germany, and settled at Ha-~ 
nover, where he was much encouraged by the Elector. The 
connexion between the Courts of England and Hanover, tempt- 
ed him, in 1710, to accept an invitation from some amateurs in 
London, who had known him at Hanover. His first visit was 
only for a year; but he got leave from the Elector to repeat it, 
shortly after his return. The tempting offers made him in Lon« 
don induced him to settle there, in spite of his engagement to 
the Elector—who chose to resent this neglect when he became 
King of England. Handel however contrived, by a little arti- 
fice, to get again into favour.—A Royal party of pleasure up- 
on the Thames had been announced, and directions given at 
Court to have a barge of musicians in attendance. Handel 
got notice of this; and composed for the occasion those cele- 
brated pieces, which, from the circumstance, have been call- 
ed his Water Music. Ue conducted the performance himself; 
disguised, so as not to be detected. The King, who really had 
a German ear for music, was very much delighted, and begged 
to know who the composer was. A German baron, who was a 
friend to Handel, and in the secret, told him that it was written 
by a countryman and faithful servant of his Majesty; but who, 
fearing he had incurred the displeasure of so gracious a patron, 
dared not, in 2 more open manner, contribute to the amusement 
of his sovereign, Upon which the King declared, that if Han- 
del was the culprit, he bad his entire forgiveness ; and, more- 
over, substantiated his gracious pardon by the donation of 2004. 
a year. Handel’s chiet excellence is in his sacred musie. Yet, 
of all his Oratorios, only a few have stood the test of time. 
“ven when they were first produced, several were very unsuc- 
cessful; and very often were performed to such empty houses, 
that the king (George II.), who was a constant attender, com- 
posed nearly the whole audience. Lord Chesterfield, one even. 
ing coming out of the theatre, was asked by a friend if the Ora. 





Addison disliked music, and that his friend Steele was a patentee of 
ene of the other theatres, whose audiences were much thinned by 
the Opera, 
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torio was over? * Oh! no,’ said he, ‘ they are now singing 
‘ away; but I thought it best to retire, lest I should disturb the 
¢ king in his privacies.’ Handel would often joke upon the 
emptiness of the house, which he said ‘ would make de moosic 
sound all de petter.’ During the latter years of his life, he was 
afflicted with blindness; but still continued to superintend the 
performances of his Oratorios. But it must have been a melan- 
choly sight to see him led to the organ, and afterwards, in front 
of the audience, to make his accustomed obeisance. It was ob- 
served, that with many parts of his own music he was unusually 
agitated :—more particularly with that affecting air in Sampson, 
‘ Total eclipse,—no sun—no moon,—’ 

which so peculiarly applied to his own situation. He died on 
Good Friday, 1759; and had, for many days before his death, 
expressed a wish to his physician, Dr Warren, that he might 
breathe his last on that day. Twenty-five years after, being 
exactly a century from his birth, that splendid musical festival, 
which commemorated his genius and memory, took place in 
Westminster Abbey. It consisted of selections from his works, 
which were performed by a band of 563 instrumental, and 
514 vocal .performers. These were stationed at the west end 
of the broad aisle; the Court, and the rest of the audience, 
to the amount of nearly four thousand persons, were accommo- 
dated at the east end, and in galleries arranged along the bedy 
of the aisle. A striking proof of the great excellence of the 
performers is, that there never was more than one general re- 
hearsal for each day’s performance:—this appears truly won- 
derful, when we recollect that vast numbers of the band, both 
vocal and instrumental, had never performed together before, 
many being amateurs, who volunteered their services. The 
whole money received amounted to twelve thousand eight hun- 
dred and fifty pounds,—a prodigious sum, and showing, per- 
haps better than any thing else, the eagerness with which peo- 
ple from all quarters flocked to this splendid exhibition of mu- 
sical talent, to do honour to the memury of abilities so superior 
to the common standard of human excellence. 

It remains only to consider the Music of Germany,—for the 
details of which, we must refer to the § Lives of a and Mo- 
zart’;—all that is connected with the music being contained in 
the history of the two great composers of that country. It was 
our first intention to have entered into an analysis of the work 
in question; but we have already sufficiently tried the patience 
of our readers, and shall not exhaust it, by extending this ar- 
ticle any further. We can most satisfactorily turn them over to 
the book itself; which is a translation of Letters written from 
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Vienna by a Frenchman, who was in habits of intimacy with 
Haydn for some years before his death, and received, from 
his own mouth, most of the anecdotes with which his account of 
him is interspersed. The account of Mozart, is translated from 
the German of a person who had his information from very 
authentic sources. It is considerably shorter than the other, as 
it is confined to Mozart alone—while the author of the Letters 
has mixed up a large portion of extraneous matter in his life of 
Haydn. We can now afford but a very brief notice of either. 

Haydn was born in 1782, of very humble parents, and dis- 

tinguished himself by his musical genius before he was twelve 
,years of age. He composed several pieces before he was eigh- 
teen. He used to practise from sixteen to eighteen hours every 
day ; and was in a state of extreme poverty till 1758, when‘he 
got an establishment in the family of the Prince Esterhazy.- 
After this, his life was very uniform—the whole morning being 
spent in composing, and the evening im performing and super- 
intending the performers in the opera. The total number of 
his compositions amount to no less than 990. When he sat 
down to compose, he always dressed himself with the utmost 
care—had his hair nicely powdered, and put on his best suit. 
Frederick II. had given him a diamond ring, and Haydn de- 
clared, that if he happened to begin without it, he could not 
summon a single idea. He could write only on the finest pa- 
per; and was as particular in forming his notes, as if he had 
been engraving them on a copperplate. After all these minute 
preparations, he began by choosing the theme of his subject— 
and fixing into what keys he wished to modulate it ;—and he 
varied the action, as it were, of his subject, by imagining to 
himself the incidents of some little adventure or romance. 

Such singularities, however, seem to have been common a- 
mong composers. Gluck, when he felt himself in a humour for 
composing, had his piano carried into a beautiful meadow, and, 
with a bottle of champagne on each side of hig, transported his 
imagination to Elysium. Sarti, a man of gloomy imagination, 
preterred the funeral stillness of a spacious room, dimly lighted 
bya single lamp. Cimaroza delighted in noise and mirth :— 
surrounded by a party of gay friends, he conceived his operas ; 
and, as the ideas presented themselves, he seized and embodied 
them. In this way he planned that beautiful comic opera, 2 
Matrimonio Segreto. Paesiello composed . his Barbiere de Se- 
viglia, and La Molinara, in bed:—and Sacchini declared, that 
he never had moments of inspiration, except ltis two favourite 
fats were sitting, one on each shoulder. 


In 1790, at the age of fifty-nine, Haydn left Eisenstiidt, to 
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visit London. Salomon, a professor in that city, who gave 
twenty concerts in the year, had engaged to give him 50/. for 
each concert. He remained only a year, but returned again in 
1794. He met with the most flattering reception in both these 
visits. The University of Oxford sent him a Doctor’s diploma,— 
an honour they rarely conferred upon any one, and which was 
not obtained even by Handel himself. 

The Creation was finished in 1798 ; and, about two years af- 
ter, the Four Seasons was completed. ‘This was the last work 
of magnitude that came from his pen. His strength rapidly 
declined, and his faculties were almost wholly gone; but he sur- 
vived till 1809, and died just after the French took possession 
of Vienna. 

Mozart was born at Salzburg in 1756, and is well known to 
have been a prodigy of early talent. When only three years 
old, his great amusement was finding concords on the piano; 
and nothing could equal his delight when he had discovered an 
harmonious interval. At the age of four, his father began to 
teach him little pieces of music, which he always learnt to play 
in a very short time; and, before he was six, he had invented 
several small pieces himself, and even attempted compositions 
of some extent and intricacy. 

The sensibility of his organs appears to have been excessive. 
The slightest false note or harsh tone was quite a torture to 
him; and, in the early part of his childhood, he couJd not hear 
the sound of a trumpet without growing pale, and almost falling 
into convulsions. His father, for many years, carried him and 
his sister about to different cities for the purpose of exhibiting 
their talents. In 1764 they came to London, and played be- 
fore the King. Mozart also played the organ at the Chapel 
Royal ; and with this the King was more pleased than with his 
performance on the harpsicord. During this visit he composed 
six sonatas, which he dedicated to the Queen. He was then 
only eight years old. .A few years after this, he went to Milan ; 
and, at that place, was performed in 1770 the opera of Mithri- 
dates, composed by Mozart, at the age of fourteen, and per- 
formed twenty nights in succession. J'rom that time till he was 
nineteen, he continued to be the musical wonder of Europe, as 
much from the astonishing extent of his abilities, as from the 
extreme youth of their possessor, 

Entirely absorbed in music, this great man was a child in 
every other respect, His hands were so wedded to the piano, 
that he could use them for nothing else: at table, his wife carved 
for him; and, in every thing relating to money, or the manage+ 
ment of his domestic affairs, or even the cheice and arrange- 
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ment of his amusements, he was entirely under her guidance. 
His health was very delicate; and, during the latter part of his 
too short life, it declined rapidly. Like all weak-minded peo- 

le, he was extremely apprehensive of death; and it was only 

y incessant application to his favourite study, that he pre- 
vented his spirits sinking totally under the fears of approach- 
ing dissolution. At all other times, he laboured under a pro- 
found melancholy, which unquestionably tended to accelerate 
the period of his existence. In this melancholy state of spi- 
rits, he composed the Zauber Filéte, the Clemenza di Tito, 
and his celebrated mass in ID minor, commonly known by the 
name of his Requiem. The circumstances which attended the 
composition of the last of these works, are so remarkable, from 
the effect they produced upon his mind, that we shall detail 
them; and, with the account, close the life of Mozart, and this 
long article. 

One day when his spirits were unusually oppressed, a stran- 
ger of a tall, dignified appearance, was introduced. His man- 
ners were grave and impressive. He told Mozart, that he came 
from a person who did not wish to be known, to request he 
would compose a solemn mass, as a requiem for the soul pf 2 
friend whom he had recently lost, and whose memory he was 
desirous of commemorating by this solemn service. Mozart 
undertook the task; and engaged to have it completed in a 
month. The stranger begged to know what price he set upon 
his work, and immediately paid him a hundred ducats, and de- 
parted. The mystery of this visit seemed to have a very strong 
effect upon the mind of the musician. He brooded over it for 
some time; and then suddenly calling for writing materials, be- 
gan to compose with extraordinary ardour. ‘This application, 
1owever, was more than his strength could support; it brought 
on fainting fits; and his increasing illness obliged him to sus- 
— his work. £1 am writing this Requiem for myself!’ said 
se abruptly to his wife one day; § it will serve for my own fu- 
neral service;’ and this impression never afterwards left him, 
At the expiration of the month, the mysterious stranger appear- 
ed, and demanded the Requiem. ‘ I have found it impossible, ’ 
said Mozart, * to keep my word; the work has interested me 
more than I expected, and I have extended it beyond my first 
design. I shall require another month to finish it.” The stran- 
ger made no objection; but observing, that for this additional 
trouble, it was but just to increase the premium, laid down fifty 
ducats more, and promised to return at the time appointed, 
Astonished at his whole proceedings, Mozart ordered a servant 
to follow this singular personage, and, if possible, to find out 
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who he was: the man, however, lost sight of him, and was 
obliged to return as he went. Mozart, now more than ever 
persuaded that he was a messenger from the other world, sent 
to warn him that his end was approaching, applied with fresh 
zeal to the Requiem; and, in spite of the exhausted state both 
ef his mind and body, completed it before the end of the month. 
At the appointed day, the stranger returned ;—but Mozart was 
no more ! 


Art. V. The Rise and Progress of the City of Glasgow, com- 
U 9 
prising an Account of its Public Buildings, Charities, and 
other Concerns. By James CLELAND. 


u18 book is the production of one of the citizens of Glasgow; 
and contains a great body of useful and curious informa- 
tion. Nothing, indeed, can be more interesting than an en- 
lightened and ‘comprehensive account of such an assemblage of 
human beings as are now to be found in the second-rate towns 
of our empire: And, when one thinks of the mighty influ- 
ence of Cities, either as the organs of political ser itime nt, or 
the engines of political distur bance—when one regards the eco- 
nomy of their trade, and sees in living operation what that is 
which originates its many and increasing fluctustions—one can- 
not but look on the authentic memorials of such facts as are 
presented to our notice in this volume, with the same sense of 
their utility, as we would do on the rudiments of an important 
science, or on the first and solid materials of any deeply interest- 
ing speculation. There is one point, however, which at this 
moment engrosses all that we can spare of our attention. 

So late as the end of last August, when the wages for weay- 
ing were at the lowest, Mr Cleland made a survey of the em- 
ployed and unemployed hand-looms of Glasgow and its im- 
mediate neighbourhood. ‘Taking a radius of about five miles 
from the centre of the city, thus excluding Paisley, but em- 
bracing the whole suburbs, and many very populous villages, 
—he found 18,537 looms altogether, within the limits which 
we have just now specified ; of which 13,281 were still workin 
and 5256 were, for the time, abandoned. It is to be observe = 
however, that, in many instances, several looms belong to one 
proprietor, which are wrought, in conjunction with ‘himself, 
either by journeymen, or the members of his own family ; ona 
that this, of course, reduces both the number of weaving fa- 
milies upon the whole, and also that number of them who had 
resigned their wonted employment. 
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It is satisfying to have such a correct statement of an evil 
connected with the severest commercial distress that ever per= 
haps our country was involved in,—and in a quarter, too, where 
that distress was understood to be greatest. When the arith- 
metic of its actual dimensions is thus laid before us, it brings 
both the cause and the remedy more within the management 
of one’s understanding. But it will still require a little consi- 
deration, to enable us to calculate the true amount, and under- 
stand the true character of this great calamity. 

In the first place, then, it ought to be kept in mind, that 
there are particular lines of employment, where a given excess 
of workmen is sure to create a much greater proportional reduc- 
tion in the rate of their wages. Should twenty thousand la- 
bourers, in a given branch of industry, so meet the demand for 
their services, as to afford to each of them a fair remuneration, 
then an additional thousand coming into competition with those 
who are already at work, may very possibly lower, by much 
more than a twentieth part, the price of their labour. In other 
words, the consequent deficiency of wages might go greatly be- 
yond the fractional addition that had thus been made to the 
number of labourers. 

It is thus that, in certain kinds of work, a very small excess 
of hands may bring a very heavy distress and depression upon, 
a whole body of operatives. The urgency of a few more than. 
are wanted, soliciting for employment, and satisfied with any» 
terms rather than be kept out of it, may bring down the terms, 
to the whole profession, in a ratio so large, that the entire main- 
tenance of these additional applicants for work would not near- 
ly cost so much as is lost, upon the whole, by the body off 
their fellow workmen in the shape of reduced wages. For 
example, should two shillings a day be a fair remuneration, 
for labour, and should it be the actual remuneration earned 
by twenty thousand workmen at some particular kind of it, 
an additional thousand might be maintained at this rate daily 
for an hundred pounds. But we should not be surprised to 
find that the effect of their appearance and of their competi- 
tion was to bring down the daily wages to eighteen pence. Now, 
this would degrade beneath the average of comfort, twenty-one 
thousand workmen, by sixpence a day to each, or by five hun- 
dred and twenty-five pounds a day to them all, taken collec- 
tively. In other words, a certain redundancy of men might 
entail a calamity upon their profession, which, when measured 
arithmeticaily, will be found to exceed, by upwards of five times 
the whole expense, either of maintaining them in idleness, or 
of giving them full and adequate wages at another employ- 
ment. a 
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The above statement, we are persuaded, will recommend it- 
self to the experience of all practical men ;—nor do we think it 
difficult to apprehend the rationale of it. Men must have a 
subsistence for themselves and their families; and if this is only 
to be had through the medium of employment, men must have 
employment. If they cannot earn thereby a plentiful subsist- 
ence, they will rather put up with a scanty subsistence than 
have none at all. And thus it is that a surplus thousand of la- 
bourers may cheapen work, by a fraction greatly larger than 
‘the excess of their own number, over the former number of 
labourers ;and thus, from the necessity of « few, may there 
emanate an adverse influence which will spread itself over the 
many—and, with a very slight importation of more hands into 
a branch of industry already sufficiently occupied, may there 
be imported an evil so weighty, as to overbear for a time the 
whole profession, and to call forth from all the members of it 
a general outcry of apprehension and distress. 

This view of the subject, if it contain in it matter of regret, 
that a cause so trivial should operate a mischief so extensive, 
contains in it also matter of consolation. As we have already 
travelled from the cause to the effect, we have only to travel 
back again from the effect to the cause; and if the cause be 
trivial, it may be remedied by a trivial exertion. The actual 
magnitude of any present or existing distress amongst a body of 
workmen, will not alarm us into a fear of its perpetuity, if we 
are right in tracing it to a cause so remediable, as to a small 
fractional excess in the number of these workmen. Should the 
addition of a thousand men on a branch of industry which 
affords sufficient maintenance to twenty thousand, have the ef- 
fect of reducing their maintenance by one-fourth, then, when 
a case of such grievous reduction actually occurs, it is fair to 
infer, that the transference or removal of a single twentieth part 
of these Jabourers, would operate as a restorative to the com- 
fort and circumstances of them all. And, when one thinks of 
the many natural securities which there are for bringing about 
an adjustment of those partial and temporary differences that 
obtain between the demand for labour and the number of la- 
bourers, he may both admit the severity of an existing pressure, 
and be foremost in every sound and practicable measure for its 
alleviation, without sation in it the symptoms of any great na- 
tional catastrophe, or losing his confidence in the stability of his 
country’s wealth and greatness. 

It is proper, however, to remark, that there are certain kinds of 
work where these fluctuations are far more sudden than in others 
—where the appearance of a given excess of hands will tell om 
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the reduction of wages in a shorter time—and where the with- 
drawing this excess would also operate more speedily in restor- 
ing these wages to their former and ordinary level. Were 
the opus operandum a certain definite task, like the cutting 
down of harvest, the amount of which could neither be increas- 
ed nor diminished, the effect would be quite immediate. The 
same holds true, though in a less degree, of the employment 
of household servants, and of the employment of ground la- 
bour in most of its varieties. In these instances, there is a cer- 
tain quantity of work to be done; and this quantity, generally 
speaking, does not admit of being much extended, merely on the 
temptation of labour being offered at a cheaper rate; and in as 
far as the possible extent of a work is an element that is invari- 
able, in so far will either an excess or deficiency of lebourers 
for that work tell instantly on the wages of their employment. 
The same effect would follow in any manufacture, where the raw 
material out of which a commodity is wrought could not be rais- 
ed or accumulated to a degree much exceeding the annual con- 
sumption, and where the commodity itself did not admit of be- 
ing so accumulated. ‘The employment of baking exemplifies 
this. Speaking generally, the grain of one year is consumed in 
the year following ; and if the grain does not admit of being stor- 
ed beyond certain limits, the bread that is manufactured admits 
still less of it. A steady number of operative bakers will thus 
suffice for the need of a country. So that, should a number of 
good journeymen in that profession suddenly appear amongst us, 
though only amounting to a twentieth part of their whole, the 
effect in bringing down their wages would both be great and 
instantaneous; while the full speedy restoration of these 
wages, on the transference of a small portion of these operatives 
to other lines of employment, would convince us, how a cause, 
seemingly weak and disproportionate, may work for a time a 
serious and alarming depression in the comfort of an indastrious 
class of the community. 

Now, it so happens, that in the manufacture by which cotton 
is turned into muslin, there are many circumstances which serve 
to affect the law of those fluctuations to which the wages of 
the operatives are liable. There is, in the first place, a very 
great facility of learning the work; so that, in a short period of 
prosperity, an indefinite number of additional hands can be turn- 
ed to the loom. In the second place, the raw material of suc- 
Cessive seasons may be stored to any amount in warehouses; and, 
should it be necessary, the annual quantity of cotton raised in the 
world could be far more easily augmented a hundredfold, than 
the annual quantity of corn could be doubled. There is no 
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limit, therefore, to.the bringing in of workmen in this partieu- 
jar line. -And, in the third place, what they do work may also 
be stored. ‘The muslin of very many months may lie in reserve 
for future demand—while bread cannot lie in reserve for as many 

days. Additional bakers, therefore, can never be admitted be- 
yond what are sufficient for supplying the current consumption 

of this article: But additional weavers can be admitted for the 

purposes of future as well as of present consumption; and, to 

add to the elasticity of the latter concern, the wages of the. 
operative weaver form a far larger ingredient of the price of 
muslin, than the wages of the operative baker do of the price of 
bread ; so that if the wages of the former become much lower 

by the increase of the number of weavers, the muslin that they 

work becomes much cheaper, and the wearing of it becomes 
much more general; for, in the nature of things, the cheapness 

of an article of fine and ornamental dress will add much more 

to the consumption of that article, than the cheapness of bread 

can ever add to the consumption of bread. 

Put together‘all these considerations, and it will be seen, how, 
though when an excess of competitors appears for any employment 
that requires a distinct and definite number of hands, the effect 
in reducing its wages is quite instantaneous—yet the same excess 
might appear for the weaving of muslin, without so instantaneous, 
or, at least for the time, so great a reduction in the wages. There 
ought, of course, on the very first appearance of this excess, to 
be a descending movement in the price of this labour; but, ere 
it has completed its course, it is met by a counter-movement on 
the part of capitalists and master-manufacturers, who will feel 
encouraged, for a time, by this cheapening of labour, and will 
store up its produce beyond the present demand of the market, 
and will accumulate goods for distant and future sales, under 
the present advantage of having these goods wrought at a rate 
which is gradually sinking. In this way, an increase in the 
supply of labour may for a time increase the demand for it; not 
so as to keep up its price, for then the very stimulus of the aug- 
menting demand would be done away—but so as to prevent the 
depression of wages from coming suddenly to its maximumn—so 
as to smooth, and to graduate the descent.by which the ope- 
ratives are conducted from the level of sufficiency to an abyss 
of most pitiable degradation. Had their work been of such a 
nature, that, like that of cutting down the harvest, no more 
than a given quantity could be admitted within the limits of 
each month, then all at once would the excess of workmen have 
had its full effect in lowering the price of their work. But 
it is the power of producing and heaping up to any extent, 
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which, apart from sudden fluctuations in the demand for the 
article, c causes the price of the work to descend, not by a desul- 
tory, but by a continuous movement; and postpones the period 
when the remuneration of the workmen arrives at the lowest 
point in the line of its variation. 

And when the price has arrived at this point, there are two 
peculiar causes why it should linger obstinately there. The ar- 
ticle produced by operative ba kers i is carried off in a single day; 
and there is always a fresh recurring demand for the same quan- 
tity of work from them. Their work does not admit of being 
much extended; and therefore an excess of workmen must 
cause an immediate and certain fall of wages. But neither does 
the produce of their work admit of being accumulated, so that 
there is no intervening stock of their article between them and 
their consumers; and. therefore, in parting with the excess of 
their hands, the restoration of their wages would be just as sud- 
den as the fall. But the work of weavers does admit of being 
extended, and therefore the fall of their wages may be gradual. 
The produce of their work admits also of being accumulat- 
ed; and for this reason the reviving of their wages is gradual 
also. The stock on hand may be a barrier for many months 
between the need of the purchaser, and the work of the opera- 
tive; and, in the declining prices of a glutted market, the in- 
ducement for keeping up this stock may be done away. In 
these circumstances, a much larger excess of weavers must go 
out of employment, that the matter may be righted speedily. 
It is not enough that the quantity of work be reduced to the 
current demand for the article. It must be reduced beneath 
this demand, so as to permit the stock to clear away. If more 
operatives ‘can be taken on in this line of industry than in 
most others, without so immediate a reduction of their wages, 
more also must go off, for the purpose of bringing about a 
speedy restoration. So that we are not aware at present of 
any branch of employment whatever where the circumstances 
of the operatives, both in respect of the price of their work, 
and the number of workmen, are doomed to alternate along so 
extended an arch of vibration. 

But there is still another cause by which this ascending pro- 
cess must be retarded. If the price of labour is reduced, while 
at the same time it is paid according to its quantity, the workmen 
will naturally strive to make up by the latter, what they lose in 
the former. It is in vain that a small fraction of the Jabourers 
be withdrawn, if they who remain shall, by increased applica-. 


tion to their work, continue to throw off the same quantity of 
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the article upon the whole. There may, in this case, be fewer 
workmen, but not less work than before; and, in such a state 
of things, it obviously requires a much larger reduction of 
hands, ere the supply of their labour can be so far diminished, 
as that the stock of goods should clear away, and the demand of 
the consumer come again into contact with the work of the oper- 
ative. So much is there in this cause, that when it was un- 
derstood in Glasgow that the number of working looms was 
only reduced from eighteen to thirteen thousand, it was feared 
that the supply of work would still be as great as ever, and 
that the process of clearing away the piled and accumulated pro- 
duce could not yet begin. In the mean time, there cannot be 
conceived a more cruel dilemma for the poor operative, than 
that, in eking out a subsistence for his family, he should thus 
overwork himself, and, by that miserable effort, should only 
strengthen the barrier that lies in the way of his final deliver- 
ance; that for the relief of the present urgencies of Nature, he 
should be compelled to put forth more than the strength of Na- 
ture, and yet find, as the direct result of his exertion, a lengthen- 
ing out of the period of his distress; that the necessity should 
thus be laid upon him of what may be called a self-destroying 
process,—accumulating as he does, with his own hand, the ma- 
terials of his own wretchedness, and so annoying and over- 
wheiming the earth with the multitude of his commodities, that 
she looks upon his offerings as an offence, rather than an obli- 
gation, and refuses to sustain him. Misery like this may ap- 
pear singular in its origin; and therefore is it of importance to 
know, that it is so frequent and extensive in its operation, as to 
be realized amongst us in the form of a periodic visitation, and 
often prolonged for months, or even for years together—lest it 
should be lefi to pine in neglect, or, what is still worse, should 
be aggravated by mischievous and misjudging interferences. 
We have not here taken into account that fluctuation of de- 
mand which arises from a change in the state of foreign mar- 
kets: though this, of course, will aggravate all the effects that 
we have now adverted to. But independently of this new and 
powerful element, we conceive that the phenomenon of our pre- 
sent severe and lengthened depression is sufficiently explained. 
Nor ought it to be a matter of wonder, that the great accession 
of hands which came in upton the body of our operative weavers 
at the breaking up of the war establishments, should gradually 
have conducted them to this extremity of distress; and that now, 
though at the distance of several years, and certainly with a few 
intermediste vibrations in their state of comfort, they should 
have arrived at a degradation from which assuredly nothing but 
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areduction in their numbers can either permanently or effec- 
tually deliver them. 

There appear to be three ways of meeting such a calamity. 
The frst is, to supply the defective wages, by. a direct charitable 
allowance. ‘This looks the most obvious way of it. Should a 
family be starving on five shillings a week, there is not a more 
obvious and straight forward method of relieving them, than 
simply to eke out for them, say three shillings more, and thus 
enable them to live on eight shillings aweck. This is Just what 
a kind and wealthy neighbour would do with a destitute family 
at his door; and much of what is tantamount to this, is done 
by generous individuals going forth Gnu on the territory of 
such a visitation. But what m: iy be done in detail, by the dis- 
tinct and separate liberalities of the charitable, is often attempt- 
ed to be done in the gross, by means of a public, and, there- 
fore, visible combination. No one can question the amiable- 
ness of such a proceeding; but if truth be permitted to have 
a place in the argument along with tenderness, it will soon 
be acknowledged, that what is compassion at the origin, is 
cruclty in the result: For a fund raised to supply a defect in 
the wages of any class of labourers, has the sure effect of keeping 
many at their employment, who would else have cast about for 
another mode of subsistence. Wherever there is such a fund, 
there will not beso free or so copious a dispersion of hands away 
from a branch of overstocked industry; insomuch that, had a 
plan of this kind been adopted previous to the month of Au- 
gust, there would not have been nearly so great a reduction in 
the number of working looms, as from eighteen thousand to 
thirteen thousand, in the néighbourhood of Gi: asgow. The glut 
would have been longer perpetuated in the market; and either 
a further, or a more lengthened depression of wages would 
have resulted from such an interference. We have sometimes 
known, as the effect of a subscription fund, that the argument 
employed by the manufacturer, in the higeling which obtains 
between him and the operative, is, that the latter has his re- 
course upon the fund. But at all events, and whether there be 
any such avowal or not upon the subjeet, the fund which is 
raised to supply wages, is sure in the end to reduce them: 
This, indeed, is its precise function and necessary operation : 
So that, after all, the individual cases of alleviation which it 
produces, are far more than counterbalanced by the general 
and protracted sufferings which it brings upon the whole;— 
the consequence infallibly being, that that fractional excess of 
workmen, which it is of so much importance to detach from 
the mass, still adheres to it; till the nominal wages and the 
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‘karitable allowance put together, come in fact to make out no 
more than the scanty remuneration which is ever attendant on 
aun overdone employment. Thus it is, that men who, with the 
clearing away of goods from the market, might in afew months 
have been earning an adequate subsistence for their families, and 
that in the shape of a fair and honourable recompense for their 
work, be foreed to drivel out a much longer period in a penury 
composed of two stinted ingredients, and rendered more degrad- 
ing by the contribution which charity has made to it. 

This is just the operation of Poor-rates in England, when em- 
ployed in supplying the inadequacy of wages. "They ultimately 
displace as much in the shape of wages, as is rendered in the 
shape of charity ;-and men who, if the regulation of their num- 
bers had been left to natural eauses, would "have continued scarce 
enough to have dictated the remuneration of an entire main- 
tenance for their work, have been collected in such multitudes, 
as to have stripped themselves of all control over this mat- 
ter, and brought the question of their subsistence under the de- 
termination of Church-wardens and overseers. It is thus that 
this fallacious system has inflicted on the labouring classes of that 
country a permanent degradation. What the Legislature in- 
tended as a boon, has turned out to be a sore bereavement. 
Had they confined it to one class of labourers, as weavers for 
example, then weavers would just have sunk under the oppres- 
sion of this apparent privilege, and been singled out to public 
notice as the miserable and degraded caste of our nation. They 
would thereby have descended beneath the level of all ether la- 
bourers, and been, in our land, what hewers of wood, and draw- 
ers of water were in the land of Judea. And these are not the 
judicious friends of the poor, but their unwise advocates, or 
perhaps their designing agitators, who would plead, as a right 
of theirs, for that which passes in the first instance into the 
pockets of their employers, and then goes to stamp an unna- 
tural cheapness on the produce of their employment. 

Such works as those of Mr Cleland are of great value, and 
are well fitted to pioneer the way of the economist to a sound 
and experimental conclusion on questions of great interest. He 
has extended his survey beyond the precincts of the immediate 
neighbourhood of Glasgow ; or rather, instead of a survey, he 
has given an estimate of the country looms now employed by 
the manufacturers of Glasgow, and compares it with the num- 
ber employed antecedently to the present depression in that 
branch of our manufactures. We should like to see a similar 
estimate for Manchester and its vicinity; as nothing could be 
more important than to learn the proportion between the emi- 
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loyed and unemployed looms in the great weaving districts of 
England, and thus to ascertain what effect the Poor-laws have 
had in fixing the labourers of a declining branch of industry 
down to their employment, and so in increasing and accelerating 
its declension. It is quite clear, that neither the feeling nor the 
clamour of distress were at all less in the country where a com- 
pulsory provision has a full, than in the country where it has yet 
only obtained a partial operation. But it were desirable to know 
in how far, allured by the promise of their own institutions, the 
weavers of England were kept together at their work, instead of 
going off by those outlets which, in times of fluctuation and dis- 
tress, enable the people of every country, in a certain degree, to 
shift their wonted employments. 

And here we may state an inequality between Scotch and 
English operatives, to which many of our Southern neighbours 
may never perhaps have adverted. Should the Poor-rates of 
England reduce the nominal price of weaving there to five shil- 
lings a week, that becomes the real price to the operative in 
Scotland. ‘This at least holds true, without any qualification, 
in as far as the Poor-rate for manufacturing workmen is con- 
tributed, not by the — who employ them, but by other 
capitalists, or by the landed interest of the country. The 


manufacturers of Glasgow must be undersold by those of 


Manchester, if the latter can hire their workmen with a 
bounty upon their work, in the shape of ‘a legal provi- 
sion; and, to put the capitalists in both places on a foot- 
ing, the whole hardship of the difference must fall on the 
weavers whom they employ. To obtain an equalization, there 
are only two methods; either to extend the Poor-rate to 
Scotland, or to abolish that part of the English practice, by 
which the fund is made applicable to a defect of work, or to 
a defect of wages. Weare quite satisfied, that the effect of 
the former method would be, to sink the whole profession, 
as by a death-warrant, into a state of helpless and incurable 
degradation—and that the effect of the latter method would 
be, to raise the price of weaving to the rate of allowance 
that is now made up of its present nominal price, and of the 
supplemental charity which goes to the English operative. It 
would ultimately work out a great and a glorious emancipation 
for the weavers of England; and, to Scotland, it would come 
with all the force and charm of an immediate deliverance. And, 
placed as we are, in the pestilent neighbourhood of our sister 
country, we would plead for this partial abolition of her whole 
charitable system, as the prelude to a gradual and entire abo- 
lition; so that this worthless and pernicions nuisance which her 
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mistaken ‘policy bas entailed upon our empire, may, in time, be 
utterly swept away. 

There is another, and certainly a better, way of mecting 
this distress. Instead of supplying the deficient wages of the 
operatives in their employment, take so many of them away 
from their employment. Provide other work for them, where 
they may have a semewhat better remuneration than they have 
at their own work. In this way you will disengage so many, 
for a season, from a line of industry that is already overdone, 
and perhaps may transfer a number of weavers permanently 
to other employments. Thus may the supply of goods be 
reduced beneath the consumption, and the market, relieved 
of its superabundant stock, return to natural prices, and a 
fair remuneration for the operative. This, certainly, is a far 
more legitimate object for a public subscription, than the for- 
mer; and the only hazard is, that after it is once started, and is 
obtruded on the view of the workmen as a likely expedient for 
their deliverance, it may not be supported with enough of vigour 
and liberality on the part of the benevolent. For, to pay the dif- 
ference between bad wages and better, is not nearly so expensive 
as to pay the better wages altogether :—And it is this which 
tempts the charitable to the first method of supplying, rather than 
to the second method of withdrawing ; and, even w hen the second 
method is entered upon by any public or combined movement, 
it is scarcely ever done in such a style of magnitude as to work 
any sensible effect. ‘There will, no doubt, be a certain frac- 
tion withdrawn; but probably a very small proportion of the 
number that would need to be withdrawn, or of the num- 
ber that would withdraw themselves, if left to prosecute their 
own expedients, without any delusive influence being set up 
to deceive and to detain them in their present situation, 
Government, for example, has held out the resource of emi- 
gration. But this they ought not to have done, unless they were 
in a condition to prosecute the enterprise on so great a sci cale as 
to work a national effect. Otherwise, they have only diverted 
individuals from their own measures for emigration, and in fact 
have lessened the relief of this expedient to the whole coun- 
try—for many have trusted in this way to facilities which have 
not been realized. The city of Glasgow, in like manner, em- 
ploys.a few hundred oper: ative weavers at a public work, the 
expense of which is in part defrayed by # public subscription, 
But, by this very measure, she has detained within her terri- 
tory many more operatives than she employs. She has held 
out a prospect of employment at home which she has not been 
able to realize; and has so slackened the emigration to Ireland 
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and other parts of the country, that we have at this moment 
more occupied looms in consequence of the public work thus 
provided, than we would have had without it. When the 
transference was left to itself, we find that there was an a- 
bandonment of looms to the extent of three thousand and up- 
wards.* The whole public work takes up scarcely as many 
hundreds. But the name and the expectation of it detained a 
great many more; of whom, a few were adinitted to the privi- 
lege of this extra employment, and the rest were obliged to hang 
on under the chance either of an enlargement or a vacancy. 
So that all which has been publicly done in this way, is rather an 
apology for a good thing, than the good thing itself. It was 
great, perhaps, in reference to the sums contributed by several 
individuals ; but quite of Lilliputian dimensions in reterence 
to the evil to be combated. And it were weil that all corpora- 
tions, and more especially Governmen t, the greatest corporation 
in our land, were more aware of the insign ificance of ail that 
they have done, and, perhaps, of all that they can do, to mo- 
derate the evils of a deranged and distempered commerce. 

But the same powerlessness of effort cannot be charged on 
the benevolence of wealthy and enlightened individuals. Go- 
vernment is one, and city corporations are few; but rich indi- 
viduals are many : and, were a wise direction given to their 
charity, there is no doubt of a great and valuable > result com ing 
out of it. The efforts of landhold lers aud country gentlemen 
to procure extra work for our weavers, have created, a most 
important and salutary diversion in our present emergeucies. 
A list of all the individuals who have thus signalized them- 
selves, would furnish a most gratifying record of the kind sym- 
pathy that is to be found, in our day, under the guidance ot wis- 
dom and just discernment. ‘The names of the Duke of Hamil- 
ton, and Lords Belhaven and Douglas, in Lanarkshire, and of 
Mr Maxwell in the county of Renirew, have a foremost place 
in this history of pure : ond honourable patriotism. 

But there is yet another and a far more excellent way— 
not to be attained, certainly, but by a change ct habit amoag 
the workmen themselves—yet such a change as may be gre: ite 
ly promoted by those whose condition or character vives “them 
influence in society. We have always been of « pinion, that the 
main use of a Savings Bank was, not to elevate labourers into the 
class of capitalists, but to equalize and improve their condition as 
labourers. We should like them to have each a small capital, 


* It should be remarked here, that though upwards of 5000 looms 
were found unoccupied, yet nearly 2000 out of the whole 18,000 
would, upon an average, be unoccupied even in ordinary times. 
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not wherewith to become manufacturers, but wherewith to con- 
trol manufacturers. It is in this way (and we can see no other) 
that they will be enabled to weather all the fluctuations to which 
trade is liable. It is the cruel necessity of overworking which 
feeds the mischief of superabundant stock, and which renders 
so very large a transference of hands necessary ere the market 
can be relieved of the load under which it groans and languishes. 
Now, this is a necessity that can only be felt by men on the brink 
of starvation, who live from hand to mouth, and have scarcely 
more than the day’s earnings for the subsistence of the day. Let 
these men only be enabled, on the produce of former accumula- 
tions, to live through a season of depression while they work mo- 
derately, or, if any of them should so choose it, while they do not 
work at all,—and they would not only lighten such a period of its 
wretchedness, but they would inconceivably shorten its duration. 
The overplus of manufactured goods, which is the cause of 
miserable wages, would soon clear away under that restriction of 
work which would naturally follow on the part of men who did not 
choose, because they did not need, to work for miserable wages. 
What is now a protracted season of suffering and discontent to 
the lower orders, would, in these circumstances, become to 
them a short but brilliant career of holiday enjoyment. ‘The 
report of a heavy downfal of wages, island off sounding like a 
knell of despair in their ears, would be their signal for rising 
up to play.’ We have heard, that there does not exist in our 
empire a more intellectual and accomplished order of workmen 
than the weavers of Paisley. It was their habit, we understand, 
to abandon their looms throughout the half or nearly the whole 
of each Saturday, and to spend this time in gardening, or in 
the enjoyment of a country walk. It is true, that such time 
might sometimes be viciously spent; but still we should rejoice in 
such a degree of sufficiency among our operatives, as that they 
could afford a lawful day of every week for their amusement, and 
still more, that they could afford whole months of relaxed and 
diminished industry, when industry was underpaid. This is the 
dignified posture which they might attain; but only after the 
return of better times, and through the medium of their own so- 
ber and determined economy. Every shilling laid up in store, 
and kept in reserve for the evil day, would strengthen the bar- 
rier against such a visitation of distress and difficulty as that 
from which we are yet scarcely emerging. ‘The very habits too, 
which helped them to accumulate in the season of well paid 
work, would form our best guarantee against the vicious or im- 
moral abuse of this accumulation, in the season either of en- 
tire or comparative inactivity. We would expect an increase, 
of reading, and the growth of literary cultivation, and the steady. 
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advancement of virtuous and religious habits,—and, altogether, 
a greater weight of character and influence among the labouring 
classes, as the permanent results of such a system. Instead of 
being the victims of every adverse movement in trade, they 
would become its most effective regulators. 

This is the eminence that the labourers of our nation are fully 
capable both of reaching and of maintaining. But it is neither 
the Poor-rate of England, nor the Law of Parochial Aid in Scot- 
land, that will help them on to it. ‘These have only deceived 
them away from the path which leads to independence ; and, a- 
mid all the complaints which have been raised against the sys- 
tem of a compulsory provision for the poor, nothing is more 
certain than that our poor, because underpaid operatives, are 
the principal sufferers by it. very other class in society has its 
compensation. It is paid back again to the manufacturer in the 
shape of a reduction in the wages of his workmen, and to the 
landholder by a reduction in the price of all manufactured articles. 
It is only the operative himself, who appears to be pensioned by it, 
that is really impoverished. It has deadened all those incitements 
to accumulation which would have raised him and his fellow-la- 
bourers to a footing of permanent security in the State—And, 
not till their eyes have been opened to the whole mischief and 
cruelty of this delusion—not till they see where it is that their 
most powerful and malignant enemy is lying in ambush—not till 
they have learned that, under the guise of charity, there has 
been an influence at work for many years, which has arrested 
the march of the lower orders to the elevation that naturally and 
rightfully belongs to them, and till they come to understand 
that it is by their own exertion and self-denial alone that they 
can win their way to it—not, in short, till the popular cry is 
for the abolition, rather than the extension of pauperism, will 
our labouring classes have attained their full share of comfort 
and importance in the commonwealth. 


Art. VI. An Appeal from the Judgments of Great Britain 
respecting the United States of America. Part First. Con 
taining an Historical Outline of their Merits and Wrongs as 
Colonies, and Strictures on the Calumnies of British Writers. 
By Roserr Watsnu, Esq. 8vo. pp. 505. Philadelphia 
and London, 1819. 


O™ great staple of this book is a vehement, and, we oe 
think, an unjust attack on the principles of this Journal. 
Yet we take part, on the whole, with the author :—and heartily 
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wish him success in the great object of vindicating his countr 
from unmerited aspersions, and trying to make us, in England, 
ashamed of the vices and defects which he has taken the trouble 
to point out in our national character and institutions. In this 
part of his design we cordially concur—and shall at all times be 
glad to cooperate. But there is another part of it, and we are 
sorry to say a principal and avowed part, of which we cannot 
speak in terms of too strong regret and reprobation—and that is, 
a design to excite and propagate among his countrymen, a gene- 
ral animosity to the British name, by way of counteracting, or 
rather revenging, the animosity which he very erroneously sup- 
poses to be generally entertained by the English against them. 
That this is, in itself, and under any circumstances, an unwor- 
thy, an unwise, and even a criminal object, we think we could 
demonstrate to the satisfaction of Mr W. himself, and all his 
reasonable adherents; but it is better, perhaps, to endeavour, 
in the first place, to correct the misapprehensions, and dispel 
the delusions in which this disposition has its foundation, and, at 
ali events, to set them the example of perfect good humour and 
fairness, in a discussion where the parties perhaps will never be 
entirely agreed ; and where those who are now to be heard have 
the strongest conviction of being injuriously misrepresented, 
If we felt any soreness, indeed, on the score of this author’s 
imputations, or had any desire to lessen the just effect of his re- 
resentations, it w ould have been enough for us, we believe, to 
Seen let them alone. For, without some such help as ours 
the work really does not seem calculated to make any great - 
pression in this quarter of the world. It is not only, as the au- 
tho has candidly observed of it, a very * clumsy book, ’ heavil 
written and abominably printed,—but the only m: aterial part of it 
—the only part about which any body can now be supposed to 
care very much, either here or in America—is overlaid and 
buried under a huge mass of historical compilation, which would 
have little chance of attracting readers at the present moment, 
even if much better digested than it is in the volume before us. 
The substantia! question is, what has been the true character 
and conditien of the United States since they became an inde- 
pendent nation,—and what is likely to be their condition in fu- 
ture? And to elucidate this question, the learned author has 
thought fit to premise about 200 very close printed pages, upon 
their merits as colonies, and the harsh treatment they then re- 
ceived from the mother country! Of this large historical sketch, 
we cannot say either that it is very correctly drawn, or very 
faithfully coloured. It presents us with no connected narra- 
tive, or interesting deduction of events—but is, in truth, a mere 
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heap of indigested quotations from common books, of good and 
of bad authority—inartificially cemented together by a Toose and 
angry commentary. We are not aware, indeed, that there are 
in this part of the work either any new statements, or any new 
views or opinions; the facts being mostly taken from Chalmers’s 
Annals, and Burke’s European Settlements ; ; and the authorities 
for the good conduct and ill treatinent of the colonies, being chief+ 
ly the Parliamentary Debates and Brougham’s Colonial Policy. 
—But, in good truth, these historical rec collections will go but a 
little way in determining that great pr actical and most important 
question, which it is Mr W.’s intention, as well as ours, to dis« 
cuss— What are, and what ought to be, the Dispositions of 
England and America towards each other ?—And the general 
facts as to the origin and colonial history of the latter, in so far 
as they bear upon 1 this question, really ‘do not admit of much 
dispute. The most important of their settlements were unques- 
tionably founded by the friends of civil and religious liberty— 
who, though somewhat precise and puritanical, were, in ‘the 
main, a sturdy and sagacious race of people, not readily to be 
cajoled out of the blessings they had sought through so many 
sacrifices, and ready at all times mant fully and resolutely to as- 
sert them against all invaders. As to the mother country, 
again, without cl: iiming for her eny romantic tenderness or ge- 
nerosity towards those hard ly offs sets, we think we may say, that 
she oppressed and domincered over them much less than any 
other modern nation has done over such settlenients—that she 
allowed them, for the most part, liberal charters and constitu- 
tions, and was kind enough to leave them very much to them- 
selves ;—and although she did manifest, now and then, a dispo- 
sition to encroach on their privileges, their rights were, on the 
whole, very tolerably respected—so that they grew up to a 
state of prosperity, and a familiarity with frec dom, i in all its di- 
visions, which was not only without parallel in any similar 
establishment, but probably could not have been attained had 
they been earlier left to their own guidance and _ protection. 
This is all that we ask for England, on a review of her colonial 
policy, and her conduct before the war; and this, we think, no 
candid and well-informed person can reasonably refuse her. 

As to the war itself, the motives in which it originated, and the 
spirit in which it was carried on, it cannot now be necessary to 
say any thing—or, at least, when we say that having once been 
begun, we think that it terminated as the friends of Justice and 
Liberty must have wished it to terminate, we conceive that Mr 
W. can require no other explanation. ‘That this result, how- 
ever, should have left a soreness upon both sides, and especi- 
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ally on that which had not been soothed by success, is what all 
men must have expected. But, upon the whole, we firmly be- 
lieve, that this was far slighter and less durable than has gene- 
rally been imagined ; and was likely very speedily to have been 
entirely effaced by those ancient recollections of kindness and 
kindred which could not fail to recur, and by that still more 
powerful feeling, to which every day was likely to add strength, of 
their common interests as free and as commercial countries, and 
of the substantial conformity of their national character, and of 
their sentiments, upon most topics of public and of private right. 
The healing operation, however, of these causes was unfortunately 
thwarted and retarded by the heats that rose out of the French 
revolution, and the new interests and new relations which it ap- 
peared for a time to create:—And the hostilities in which we 
were at last involved with America herself—though the opi- 
nions of her people, as well as our own, were deeply divided 
upon both questions—served still further to embitter the gene- 
ral feeling, and to keep alive the memory of animosities that 
should not have been so long remembered. At last came peace 
—and the spirit, but not the prosperity of peace; and the dis- 
tresses and commercial embarrassments of both countries threw 
both into bad humour, and unfortunately hurried both into a 
system of jealous and illiberal policy, by which that bad hu- 
mour was aggravated, and received an unfortunate direction. 
In this exasperated state of the national temper, and, we do 
think, too much under its influence, Mr Walsh has thought 
himself called upon to vindicate his country from the aspersions 
of English writers; and after arraigning them, generally, of 
the most incredible ignorance, and atrocious malignity, he pro- 
ceeds to state, that the EornpurcuH and QuarRTERLY Reviews, 
in particular, have been incessantly labouring to traduce the cha- 
racter of America, and have lately broken out into such * ex- 
cesses of obloquy,’ as can no longer be endured ; and, in particu- 
lar, that the prospect of a large emigration to the United States 
has thrown us all into such ‘ paroxysms of spite and jealousy,’ 
that we have engaged in a scheme of systematic defamation that 
sets truth and consistency alike at defiance. To counteract this 
nefarious scheme, Mr W. has taken the field—not so much to 
refute or to retort—not for the purpose of pointing. out our er- 
rprs, or exposing our unfairness, but, rather, if we understand 
him aright, of retaliating on us the abuse we have been so long 
pouring on others. In his preface, accordingly, he fairly a- 
vows it to be his intention to act on the offensive—to carry the 
war into the enemy’s quarters, and to make reprisals upon the 
honour and character of England, in revenge for the insults 
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which, he will have it, her writers have heaped on his country. 
He therefore proposes to point out ‘ the sores and blotches of 
the British nation’ to the scorn and detestation of his country- 
men; and having assumed, that it is ‘the intention of Great 
‘ Britain to educate her youth in sentiments of the most ran- 
* corous hostility to America,’ he assures us, that this design 
* will and must be met with corresponding sentiments on his side 
* of the water.’ 

Now, though we cannot applaud the generosity, or even 
the humanity of these sentiments—though we think that the 
American government and people, if at all deserving of the 
eulogy which Mr W. has here bestowed upon them, might, 
like Cromwell, have felt themselves too strong to care about 
paper shot—and though we cannot but feel, that a more 
temperate and candid tone would have carried more weight, 
as well as more magnanimity with it, we must yet begin 
by admitting, that America has cause of complaint ;—and that 
nothing can be more despicable and disgusting, than the scur- 
rility with which she has been assailed, by a portion of the 
press of this country—and that, disgraceful as these publica- 
tions are, they speak the sense of a ‘powerful and active party 
in the nation. All this, and more than this, we have no 
wish, and no intention, to deny. But we do wish most anxi- 
ously to impress upon Mr W. and his adherents, to beware 
how they believe that this party speaks the sense of the Bri- 
tish Nation—or that their sentiments on this, or on many o- 
ther occasions, are in any degree in accordance with those of 
the body of the people. On the contr ary, we are firmly per 
suaded, that a great majority of the nation, numerically consider- 
ed, and a still greater majority of the intelligent and enlightened 
persons whose influence and authority cannot fail in the long- 

run to govern her gouncils, would disclaim all sympathy with 
any part of these opinions ; and actually look on the miserable 
libels in question, not only with the scorn and disgust to which 
Mr W. would consign them, but with a sense of shame from 
which his situation fortunately exempts him, and a sorrow and 
regret of which unfortunately he seems too little susceptible. 

It is a fact which can require no proof, even in America, that 
there is a party in this country not friendly to political liberty, 
and decidedly hostile to all extension of popular rights,—which, 
if it does not grudge to its own people the powers and privileges 
which are bestowed on them by the Constitution, is at least for 
confining their exercise within the narrowest limits— which thinks 
the peace and well-being of society in no danger from anything 
but popular encroachments, and holds the only sate or desirable 
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government to be that of a pretty pure and unincumbered Mos 
narchy, supported by a vast revenue and a powerful army, and 
obeyed by a people just enlightened enough to be or derly and 
industrious, but now ay cur ious as to qi uestions of right—and 
never presuming to judge of the conduct of their superiors. 

Now, it is quite true that ¢h7s Party dislikes America, and is 
apt enough to decry and insult her. Its adherents never have 
forgiven the success of her war of independence—the loss of a 
nominal sovereignty, or perhaps of a real power of vexing and 
oppressing—her supposed rivalry in trade—and, above all, the 
happiness and tranquillity which she enjoys under a republican 
form of government. Such a spectacle of democratical prosperi- 
ty is unspeakably mortifying to their high monarchical principles, 
and is ec: isily imagined to be dangerous to their security. Their 
first wish, and, for a time, their darling hope, was, that the in- 
fant States would quarrel among themselves, and be thankful to 
be again received under our protection, as a refuge from mili- 
tary ‘despotism. Since that hope was lost, it would have satis- 
fied them to find that their republican institutions had made 
them poor and turbulent and depraved—incapable of civil wis- 
dom, regardless of national honour, and as intractable to their 
own elected rulers as they had been to their hereditary sove- 
reign. ‘To those who were capable of such wishes and such ex- 
pectations, it is easy to conceive, that the happiness and good 
order of the United States—the wisdom and autho rity of their 
government—and the unparalleled rapidity of their progress in 
wealth, population and refinement, must have been but an un- 
grateful spectacle ; and most especially, that the splendid and 
ste: ady success of the freest and most ‘popul: uw form of govern- 
ment that ever was established in the world, must have struck 
the most lively alarm into the hearts of all those who were an- 
xious to have it believed that the People could never interfere 
in politics but to their ruin, and that the smallest addition to 
the democratical influence, recognised in the theory at least of 
the British Constitution, must lead to the immediate destruc- 
tion of peace and property, morality and religion. 

That there are journals in this country, and journals too of 
great and deserved reputation in other respects, who have spo= 
ken the language of the party we have now described, and that 
in a tone of ‘singular intemperance and offence, we most readily 
admit. But need we tell Mr W. or any ordinarily well informs 
ed individual of his countrymen, that neither this party nor 
their journalists can be allowed to stand for the People of Eng- 
Jand ?—that it is notorious that there is among that people 
another and a far more numerous party, whose sentiments are 
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at all points opposed to those of the former, and who are, by 
necessary consequence, friends to America, and to all that Ame~ 
ricans most value in their character and institutions ?—who, as 
Englishmen, are more proud to have great and glorious nations 
descended from them, than to have discontented colonies useless- 
ly subje~ted to their caprice—who, as Freemen, rejoice to see 
fr eedom spreading itself, with giant footsteps, over the fairest ree 
gions of the earth, and nations flourishing exactly in proportion 
as they are free—and to know that when the dr ivelling advocates 
of hierarchy and legitimacy vent their paltry sophistries with 
some shadow of plausibility on the history of the Old World, 
they can turn with decisive triumph, to the unequivocal exam- 
ple of the New—and demonstrate the unspeakable advantages of 
free government, by the unprecedented prosperity of America? 
Such persons, too, can be as little suspected of entertaining any 
jealousy of the commercial prosperity of the Americans as of 
their political freedom ; since it requires but a very moderate 
share of understanding to see, that the advantages of trade must 
always be mutual and reciprocal—that one great trading coun- 
try is of necessity the best customer to another—and that the 
trade of America, consisting chiefly in the exportation of raw 
produce and the importation of manufactured commodities, is, 
of all others, the most beneficial to a country like England. 

That such sentiments were naturally to be expected in a country 
circumstanced like England, no thinking man will deny. But Mr 
‘Walsh has been himself among us, and was, we have reason to be- 
lieve, no idle or incurious observer of our men and cities; and we 
appeal with confidence to him, whether these were not the pre- 
vailing sentiments among the intelligent and well educated of eve- 
ry degree! If he thinks as we do, as to their soundness and im- 
portance, he must also believe that they will sooner or later in- 
fluence the conduct even of our Court and Cabinet. But, in 
the mean time, the fact is certain, that the opposite sentiments 
are confined to a very small portion of the people of Great Bri- 
tain—though now placed unfortunately in a situation to exercise 
a great influence in her councils—and that the course of events, 
as well as the force of reason, is every day bringing them mofe 
and more into discredit, Where then, we would ask, is the 
justice or the policy of seeking to render a quarrel National, 
when the cause of quarrel is only with an inconsiderable and 
declining party of its members ?— ‘and why labour to excite ani- 
mosity against a whole people, the majority of whom must be 
your sincere friends, merely because some prejudiced or inter- 
ested persons among them have disgusted the great body of 
their own countrymen, by-the senselessness and scurrility of 
their attacks upon yours ? 
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The Americans are extremely mistaken, if they suppose 
that they are the only persons who are abused by the party 
that does abuse them. They have merely their share, along 
with all the friends and the advocates of Liberty in every 
part of the world. The Constitutionalists of France, in- 
cluding the King and many of his ministers, meet with no 
better treatment ;—and those who hold liberal opinions in this 
country, are assailed with still greater acrimony and fierce- 
ness. Let Mr Walsh only look to the language held by our 
ministerial journals, for the last twelvemonth, on the subjects 
of Reform and Alarm—and observe in what way not only the 
whole class of reformers and conciliators, but the names and 
persons of such men as Lords Lansdowne, Grey, Fitzwilliam, 
and Erskine, Sir James Mackintosh, and Messrs Brougham, 
Lambton, Tierney, and others, are dealt with by these national 
oracles,—and hew ill be satisfied thathis countrymen neither stand 
alone in the misfortune of which he complains so bitterly, nor are 
subjected to it in very bad company. We, too, he may proba- 
bly be aware, have had our portion of the abuse which he seems 
to think reserved for America—and, what is a little remarkable, 
for being too much her advdcate. For what we have said of 
her present power and future greatness—her wisdom in peace 
and her valour in war—and of all the invaluable advantages of 
her representative system—her freedom from taxes, sinecures, 
and standing armies—we have been subjected to far more virulent 
attacks than any of which he now complains for his country— 
and that from the same party scribblers, with whom we are here, 
somewhat absurdly, confounded and supposed to be leagued. 
It is really, we think, some little presumption of our fairness, 
that the accusations against us should be thus contradictory— 
and that for one and the same set of writings, we should be 
denounced by the ultra-royalists of England as little better than 
American republicans, and by the ultra-patriots of America, as 
the jealous defamers of her Freedom. 

This, however, is of very little consequence. What we wish 
to impress on Mr W. is, that they who traduce the largest and 
ablest part of the English nation, caunot well speak the sense of 
that nation—and that ¢heir offences ought not, in reason, to be 
imputed to her. If there be any reliance on the principles of 
human nature, the friends of liberty in England must rejoice in 
the prosperity of America. Every selfish, concurs with every 
generous motive, to add strength to this sympathy ; ; and if any 
thing is certain in our late internal history, it is, that the friends 
of liberty are rapidly increasing among us; ;—partly from incr pons 
intelligence—partly from increased ‘suffering and impaticnce— 
partly from conviction, prudence, and fear. 
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There is another consideration, also arising from the aspect 
of the times before us, which should go far, we think, at the 
present moment, to strengthen these bonds of affinity. It is im- 
possible to look to the state of the Old World without seeing, 
or rather feeling, that there is a greater and more momentous 
contest impending, than ever before agitated human society. In 
Germany—in Spain—in France—in Italy, the principles of Re- 
form and Liberty are visibly arraying themselves for a final 
struggle with the principles of Established Abuse,—Legitimacy, 
or Tyranny,—or whatever else it is called, by its friends or 
enemies. Even in England, the more modified elements of the 
same principles are stirring and heaving, around, above and be- 
neath us, with unprecedented agitation and terror; and every 
thing betokens an approaching crisis in the great European 
commonwealth, by the result of which the future character of 
its governments, and the structure and condition of its society, 
will in all probability be determined. ‘The ultimate result, or 
the course of events that are to lead to it, we have not the pre- 
sumption to predict. The struggle may be long or transitory— 
sanguinary or bloodless; and it may end in a great and signal 
amelioration of all existing institutions, or in the establishment 
of one vast federation of military despots, domineering as usual 
in the midst of sensuality, barbarism, and gloom. ‘The issues 
of all these things are in the hand of Providence and the 
womb of time; and no human eye can yet foresee the fashion 
of their accomplishment. But great changes are evidently pre- 
paring; and in fifty years—most probably in a far shorter time 
—some material alterations must have taken place in most of the 
established governments of Europe, and the rights of the Eu- 
ropean nations been established on a surer and more durable 
basis. Half a century cannot pass away in growing discontents 
on the part of the people, and growing fears and precautions 
on that of their rulers. Their pretensions must at last be put 
in issue; and abide the settlement of force, or fear or reason. 

Looking back to what has already happened in the world, both 
recently and in antient times, we can scarcely doubt that the 
cause of Liberty will be ultimately triumphant. But through 
what trials and sufferings—what martyrdoms and persecutions 
it is doomed to work out its triumph—we profess ourselves to- 
tally unable to conjecture. ‘The disunion of the lower and the 
bishes classes, which was gradually disappearing with the in- 
creasing intelligence of the former, but has lately been renewed 
by circumstances which we cannot now stop to examine, leads; 
we must confess, to gloomy auguries as to the character of this 
contest ; and fills us with apprehensions, that it may neither 
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be peaceful nor brief. But in this, and in every other respect, 
we conceive that much will depend on the part that is taken by 
America; and on the dispositions which she may have cultivat- 
ed towards the different parties concerned. Her great and 
growing wealth and population—her universal commercial re- 
Jations—her own impregnable security—and her remoteness 
from the scene of dissension—must give her prodigious power 
and influence in such a crisis, either as a mediator or umpire, 
or, if she take a part, as an auxiliary and ally. That she must 
wish well to the cause of Freedom, it would be indecent to 
doubt—and that she should take an active part against it, is 
a thing not even to be imagined:—But she may stand aloof, 
x cold and disdainful spectator; and, counterfeiting a prudent 
indifference to scenes that neither can nor ought to be in- 
different to her, may see, ummoved, the prolongation of a la~ 
mentable contest, which her interference might either have pre- 
vented, or brought to a speedy termination. And this course 
she will most probably follow, if she allows herself to conceive 
antipathies to nations for the faults of a few calumnious indi- 
viduals: And especially if, upon grounds so trivial, she should 
nourish such an animosity towards England, as to feel a repug- 
nance to make common cause with her, even in behalf of their 
common inheritance of freedom. 

Assuredly, there is yet no other country in Europe where 
the principles of liberty, and the rights and duties of nations, 
are so well understood as with us—or in which so great a 
number of men, qualified to write, speak, and act with au- 
thority, are at all times ready to take a reasonable, liberal, 
and practical view of those principles and duties. ‘The Go- 
vernment, indeed, has not always been either wise or gene- 
rous, to its own or to other countries ;—but it has partaken, 
or at least has been controlled by the general spirit of free- 
dlom ; and we have no hesitation in saying, that the Free Con- 
stitution of England has been a blessing and protection to the 
remotest nations of Europe for the last 100 years. Had England 
not been free, the worst despotism in Europe must have been far 
worse than it is, at this moment. If the world had been par- 
celled out among arbitrary monarchs, they would have run a 
race of oppression, and encouraged each other in all sorts of 
abuses. But the existence of@ne powerfal and flourishing State, 
where juster maxims were admitted, has shamed them out of 
their worst enormities, given countenance and encouragement to 
the claims of their oppressed subjects, and gradually taught 
their rulers to understand, that a certain measure of liberty was 
not only compatible with national greatness and splendour, but 
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essential to its support. In the days of Queen Elizabeth, Eng- 
land was the champion and asylum of Religious freedom—iti 
those of King William, of National independence. If a less 
generous spirit has prevailed in her Cabinet since the settled 
predominance of Tory principles in her councils, still, the ef- 
fects of her Parliamentary Opposition—the ar tillery of her free 
Press—the voice, in short, of her People, which Mr W. has 
so strangely mistaken, have not been without their effects ;—and, 
though some flagrant acts of injustice have stained her recent 
annals, we still venture to hope, that the dread of the British 
Public is felt as far as Petersburgh and Vienna; and would 
fain indulge ourselves with the belief, that it may yet scare some 
Imperial spoiler from a part of his prey, and lighten, if not 
break, the chains of many distant captives. 

It is in aid of this decaying, perhaps expiring influence—it 
is as an associate or successor in the noble office .of patronizing 
and protecting general liberty, that we now call upon America 
to throw from her the memory of all petty differences and nice 
offences, and to unite herself cordially with the liberal and en- 
lightened part of the English nation, at a season when their 
joint efforts will in all probability be little enough to crown the 
good cause with success, and. when their disunion will give 
dreadful advantages to the enemies of all improvement and re- 
form. The example of America has already done much for that 
cause; and the very existence of such a country, under such a 
government, is a tower of strength, and a standard of encourage- 
ment, for all who may hereafter have to struggle for the restor- 
ation or the extension of their rights. It shows within what 
limits popular institutions are safe and practicable; and what a 
large infusion of democraey is consistent with the authority of 
government, and the good order of society, But her influ- 
ence, as weil as her example, will be wanted in the crisis which 
seems to be approaching :—and that influence must be paralyzed 
and inoperative, if she shall think it a duty to divide herself 
from England, to look with jealousy upon her proceedings, and 
to judge ‘unfavourably of all the parties she contains. We do 
not ask her to think well of ¢hat party, whether in power or out 
of it, which has always insulted and reviled her, because she is 
free and independent and democratic and prosperous :—but 
we do confidently lay claim to her favourable opinion for that 
great majority of the nation that have always been opposed to this 
party—which has divided with her the honour of its reproaches, 
and is bound, by every consideration of interest and —_ con- 
sistency and common sense, to maintain her rights and her ree 
putation, and to promote and proclaim her prosperity. 
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To which of these parties we belong, and to which our pen 
has been devoted, we suppose it is unnecessary for us to an- 
nounce, even in America ;—and therefore, without recapitulat- 
ing any part of what has just been said, we think we may as- 
sume, in the outset, that the charge exhibited against us by 
Mr W. is, at least, and on its face, a very unlikely and improba- 
ble one—that we are actuated by jealousy and spite towards 
America, and have joined in a scheme of systematic defamation, 
in order to diffuse among our countrymen a general sentiment 
of hostility and dislike to her! Grievous as this charge is, we 
should scarcely have thought it necessary to reply to it, had not 
the question appeared to us to relate to something of far higher 
importance than the character of our Journal, or the justice or 
injustice of an imputation on the principles of a few anonymous 
writers. In that case, we should have left the matter, as all the 
world knows we have uniformly left it in other cases, to be de- 
termined by our readers upon the evidence before them. But 
Mr W. has been pleased to do us the honour of identifying us 
with the great Whig party of this country, or, rather, of consi- 
dering us as the exponents of those who support the principles 
of liberty—and to think his case sufficiently made out against 
the Nation at large, if he can prove that both the Epinsurcu 
and the Quarter ty Review had given proof of deliberate ma- 
lice and shameful unfairness on the subject of America. Now 
this, it must be admitted, gives the question a magnitude that 
would not otherwise belong to it; and makes what might in it- 
self be a mere personal or literary altercation, a matter of na- 
tional moment and concernment. If a sweeping conviction of 
mean jealousy and rancorous hostility is to be entered up a- 
gainst the whole British nation, and a corresponding spirit to be 
conjured up in the breast of America, because it is alleged that 
the Edinburgh Review, as well as the Quarterly, has given 
proof of such dispositions, —then it becomes a question of nomean 
or ordinary concernment, to determine whether this charge has 
been justly brought against that unfortunate Journal, and whe- 
ther its accuser has made out enough to entitle him to a verdict 
leading to such consequences. 

It will be understood, that we deny altogether the justice of 
the charge :—But we wish distinctly to say in the beginning, 
that if it should appear to any one that, in the course of a great 
deal of hasty writing, by a variety of hands, in the course of 
twenty long years, some rash or petulant expressions had been 
admitted, at which the national pride of our Transatlantic bre- 
thren might be justly offended, we shall most certainly feel no 
anxiety to justify these expressions,—nor any fear that, with the 
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jiberal and reasonable part of the nation to which they relate, 
our avowal of regret for having employed them, would not be 
received as a sufficient atonement. Even in private life, and 
without the provocation of public controversy, there are not 
many men who, in half the time we have mentioned, do not say 
some things to the slight or disparagement of their best vom 
which, if all ‘ set in a note-book, “conned and got by rote, ’ 
might be hard to answer :—and yet, among people of any sense 
or temper, such things never break any equares—and the dispo- 
sitions are judged of ‘by the general tenor of one’s life and con- 
duct, and not by a set of peevish phrases, curiously culled and 
selected out of his whole conversation. But we really do not 
think that we shall very much need the benefit of this plain con- 
sideration, and shall proceed straightway to our answer. 

The sum of it is this—That, in point of fact, we have spoken 
far more good of America than ill—that in nine instances out 
of ten, where we have mentioned her, it has been for praise— 
and that in almost all that is essential or of serious importance, 
we have spoken nothing but good ;—while our censures have been 
wholly confined to matters “of inferior note, and generally ac- 
companied with an apology for their existence, and a prediction 
of their speedy disappearance. 

Whatever we have written seriously and with earnestness of 
America, has been with a view to conciliate towards her the re- 
spect and esteem of our own country; and we have scarcely 
named her, in any deliberate manner, except for the purpose 
of impressing upon our readers the signal prosperity she has en- 
joyed—the magical rapidity of her advances in wealth and po- 
pulation—and ‘the extraor dinary power and greatness to which 
she is evidently destined. On these subjects we have held but 
one language, and one tenor of sentiment; and have never miss- 
ed an opportunity of enforcing our views on our readers—and 
that not feebly, coldly, or reluctantly, but with all the earnest- 
ness and energy that we could command ; and we do according- 
ly take upon us to say, that in no European publication have 
those views been urged with the same force or frequency, or re- 
sumed at every season, and under every change of circumstances, 
with such steadiness and uniformity. We have been equally 
consistent and equally explicit in pointing out the advantages 
which that cauntry has derived from the extent of her elective 
system—the lightness of her public burdens—the freedom of her 
press—and the independent spirit of her people. The praise of 
the Government is implied in the praise of these institutions ; 
but we have not omitted upon every occasion to testify, in ex~ 
press terms, to its general wisdom, equity, and prudence, Of 
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the character of the people too, in all its more serious aspects, 
we have spoken with the same undeviating favour; and have 
always represented them as brave, enterprising, acute, indus- 
trious and patriotic. We need not load our pages with quota- 
tions to prove the accuracy of this representation—our whole 
work is full of them; and Mr W. himself has quoted enough, 
both in the outset of his book and in the body of it, to satisfy 
even such as may take their information from him, that such 
have always been our opinions. Mr W. indeed seems to ima- 
gine, that other passages, which he has cited, import a contradic- 
tion or retractation of these; and that we are thus involved, not 
only in the guilt of malice, but the awkwardness of inconsistency. 
Now this, as we take it, is one of the radical and almost unac- 
countable errors with which the work before us is chargeable. 
There is no such retractation, and no contradiction. "We can 
of course do no more, on a point like this, than make a distinct 
asseveration; but, after having perused Mr W.’s book, and 
with a pretty correct knowledge of the Review, we do say dis- 
tinctly, that there is not to be found in either, a single passage 
inconsistent, or at all at variance with the sentiments to which 
we have just alluded. We have never spoken but in one way of 
the prosperity and future greatness of America, and of the im- 
portance of cultivating amicable relations with her—never but 
in one way of the freedom, cheapness, and general wisdom of 
her government—never but in one way of the bravery, intel- 
ligence, activity, and patriotism of her people. The points on 
which Mr W. accuses us of malice and unfairness, all relate, 
as we shall see immediately, to other and far less considerable 
matters. 

Assuming, then, as we must now do, that upon the subjects 
that have been specified, our testimony has been eminently and 
exclusively favourable to America, and that we have never ceas- 
ed earnestly to recommend the most cordial and friendly rela- 
tions with her, how, it may be asked, is it possible that we 
should have deserved to be classed among the chief and most 
malignant of her calumniators, or accused of a design to excite 
hostility to her in the body of our nation? and even represent- 
ed as making reciprocal] hostility a point of duty in her, by the 
excesses of our obloquy? For ourselves, we profess to be as 
little able to answer this question, as the most, ignorant of our 
readers;—but we shall lay before them some account of the 
proofs on which Mr W. relies for our condemnation; and 
cheerfully submit to any sentence they may seem to justify. 
There are a variety of Counts in our indictment; but, in so far 
as we have been able to collect, the heads of our offending are 
as follows. 1st, That we have noticed, with uncharitable and 
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undue severity, the admitted want of indigenous literature in 
Aucrica, and the scarcity of men of genius; 2d, as an illustra- 
tion of that charge, That we have laughed too ill-naturedly at 
the affectations of Joel Barlow’s Columbiad, made an unfair esti- 
mate of the merits of Marshall’s History, and Adams’s Letters, 
and spoken illiberally of the insignificance of certain American 
Philosophical Transactions ; 3d/y, That we have represented the 
manners of the fashionable society of America as less polished 
and agreeable than those of Earope,—the lower orders as imper- 
tinently inquisitive, and the whole as too vain of their country ; 
4th, and finally, That we have reproached them bitterly with 
their negro slavery. 

These, we think, are the whole, and certainly they are the 
chief, of the charges against us; and, before saying anything 
as to the particulars, we should just like to ask, whether, if 
they were all admitted to be true, they would afford any suf- 
cient grounds, especially when set by the side of the fayour- 
zble representations we have made with so much more ear- 
nestness on points of much more importance, for imputing to 
their authors, and to the whole body of their countrymen, a 
systematic design to make America odious and despicable in the 
eyes of the rest of the world? This charge, we will confess, 
appears to us most extravagant—and, when the facts already 
stated are taken into view, altogether ridiculous. Though we 
are the friends and well-wishers of the Americans—though we 
think favourably, and even highly, of many things in their in- 
stitutions, government and character,—we are not their stipen- 
diary Laureates or blind adulators; and must insist on our right 
to take notice of what we conceive to be their errors and defects, 
with the same freedom which we use to our own, and all other 
nations. It has already been shown, that we have by no means 
confined ourselves to this privilege of censure; and the com- 
plaint seems to be, that we should have used it atall. We 
really do not understand this. We have spoken much more 
favourably of their government and institutions, than we have 
done of our own. We have criticised their authors with at least 
as much indulgence, and spoken of their national character in 
terms of equal respect: But because we have pointed out cer- 
tain undeniable defects, and laughed at some indefensible absurdi- 
ties, we are accused of the most partial and unfair nationality, 
and represented as engaged in a conspiracy to bring the whole 
nation into disrepute! Even if we had the misfortune to differ 
in opinion with Mr W., or the majority of his countrymen, on 
most of the points to which our censure has been directed, in- 
étead of having iis substantial admission of their justice in most 
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instances, this, it humbly appears to us, would neither be a good 
ground for questioning our good faith, nor a reasonable occa- 
sion for denouncing a general hostility against the country to 
which we belong. Men may differ conscientiously in their taste 
in literature and manners, and in their opinions as to the injus- 
tice or sinfulness of domestic slavery; and may express their 
opinions in public, without being actuated by spite or malignity. 
But a very slight examination of each of the articles of charge, 
will show still more clearly upon what slight grounds they have 
been hazarded, and how much more of spleen than of reason 
there is in the accusation. 

1. Upon the frst head, Mr W. neither does, nor can deny, 
that our statements are perfectly correct. ‘The Americans have 
scarcely any literature of their own growth—and scarcely any 
authors of celebrity. The fact is too remarkable, not to have 
been noticed by all who have had occasion to speak of them ;— 
and we have only to add, that, so far from bringing it forward 
in an insulting or invidious manner, we have never, we believe, 
alluded to it without adding such explanations as in candour we 
thought due, and as were calculated to take from it all sha- 
dow of offence. So early as in our third Number, we observed 
that ‘ Literature was one of those finer Manufactures which a 
* new country will always find it easier to import than to raise ;’ 
—and, after showing that the want of leisure and hereditary 
wealth naturally led to this arrangement, we added, that ¢ the 
* Americans had shown abundance of talent, wherever induce- 
* ments had been held out for its exertion; that their party- 
* pamphlets were written with great keenness and spirit; and 

that their orators frequently + ae ale a vehemence, correct~ 
ness, and animation, that would command the admiration of 
any European audience.’ .Mr W. has himself quoted the 
warm testimony we bore, in our 12th Volume, to the merits of 
the papers published under the title of The Federalist: And in 
our 16th, we observe, that when America once turned her at~ 
tention to letters, ‘ we had no doubt that her authors would im- 
* prove and multiply, to a degree that would make all our exer- 
* tions necessary to keep the start we have of them.’ In a 
subsequent Number, we add the important remark, that ‘ a- 
* mong them, the men who write bear no proportion to those 
‘ who read;’ and that, though they have but few native au- 
thors, * the individuals are innumerable who make use of liter- 
* ature to improve their understandings, and add to their hap- 
* piness.’ ‘The very same ideas are expressed in a late article, 
which seems to have given Mr W. very great offence—though 
we can discover nothing in the passage in question, except the 
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liveliness of the style, that can afford room for misconstruction. 
‘ Native literature,’ says the Reviewer, ‘ the Americans have 
‘none: It is all imported. And why should they write books ? 
‘ when a six weeks’ passage brings them, in their own tongue, 
‘ our sense, science and genius, in bales and hogsheads ?’— 
Now, what is the true meaning of this, but the following—* The 
Americans do not write books ; ; but it must not be inferred, from 
this, that they are ignorant or indifferent about literature.—The 
true reason is, that they get books enough from us in their own 
language; and are, .in this respect, just in the condition of any 
of our great trading or manufacturing districts at home, where 
there is no encouragement for authors to settle, though there is 
as much reading and thinking as in other places.’ ‘This has all 
along been our meaning—and we think it has been clearly e- 
nough expressed. T he Americans, in fact, are at least as great 
readers as the Englisb, and take off immense editions of all 
our popular works ;—and while we have repeatedly stated the 
causes that have probably withheld them from becoming authors 
in great numbers themselves, we confidently deny that we have 
ever represented them as illiterate, or negligent of learning. 

2. As to our particular criticisms on American works, we 
cannot help feeling that our justification will be altogether as 
easy as in the case of our general remarks on their rarity. No- 
thing, indeed, can more strikingly illustrate the unfortunate pre- 
judice or irritation under which Mr W. has composed this part 
of his work, than the morose and angry remarks he has made 
on our very innocent and good- -natured critique of Barlow’s 
Columbiad. It is very true that we have laughed at its strange 
neologisms, and pointed out some of its other manifold faults. 
But is it possible for any one seriously to believe, that this gen- 
tle castigation was dictated by national animosity ?—or does 
Mr W. really believe, that, if the same work had been publish- 
ed in England, it would have met with a milder treatment? If 
the book was so bad, however, he insinuates, why take any no- 
tice of it, if not to indulge your malignity? To this we answer, 
first, That a handsome quarto of verse, from a country which 
produces so few, necessarily attracted our attention more strong- 
ly than if it had appeared among ourselves; secondly, That its 
faults were of so peculiar and amusing a kind, as to call for 
animadversion rather than neglect; and, thirdly, what no reader 
of Mr W.’s remarks would indeed anticipate, That in spite of 
these faults, the book actually had merits that entitled it to no- 
tice, and that a considerable part of our article is accordingly 
employed in bringing these merits into view. In common can- 
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when complaining of the illiberal severity with which Mr Barlow’s 
work had been treated. For, the truth is, that we have given 
it fully as much praise as he, or any other intelligent American, 
can say it deserves; and have been at some pains in vindicating 
the author’s sentiments from misconstruction, as well as rescuing 
his beauties from neglect. Yet Mr W. is pleased to inform his 
reader, that the work ‘ seems to have been committed to the 
* Momus of the fraternity for especial diversion ;’ and is very 
surly and austere at ‘ the exquisite jokes’ of which he says it 
consists. We certainly do not mean to dispute with him slooas 
the quality of our jokes:—though we take leave to appeal to a 
gayer critic—or to himself in better humour—trom his present 
sentence of reprobation. But he should have recollected, that, 
besides stating, in distinct terms, that ¢ his versification was ge- 
* nerally both soft and sonorous, and that there were many 
* passages of rich and vigorous description, and some that might 
¢ a claim even to the praise of magnificence,’ the critics had 
summed up their observations by saying, ‘ that the author’s ta- 
* lents were evidently respectable; and that, severely as they 

had been obliged to speak of his taste and his diction, ina 
* great part of the volume, they considered him as a giant in 
* comparison with many of the paltry and puling rhymsters 
* who disgraced our English literature by their occasional suc- 
* cess; and that, if. he would pay some attention to purity of 
* style and simplicity of composition, they had no doubt that 
* he might produce something which English poets would envy, 
¢ and English critics applaud. ’ 

Are there any traces here, we would ask, of national spite 
and hostility ?—or is it not true, that our account of the poem is, 
on the whole, not only fair but favourable, and the tone of 
our remarks as good-humoured and friendly as if the author 
had been a whiggish Scotchman? As to  Marshall’s Life of 
Washington,’ we do not think that Mr W. differs very much 
from the Reviewers. He says, ‘ he does not mean to affirm 
‘ that the story of their Revolution has been told absolutely 
‘ well by this author ;’ and we, after complaining of its being 
cold, heavy and tedious, have distinctly testified, that ‘ it dis- 
‘ played industry, good sense, and, in so far as we could judge, 
* laudable impartiality; and that the style, though neither ele- 
‘ gant nor impressive, was yet, upon the whole, clear and man- 
‘ly.’ Mr W. however thinks, that nothing but national spite 
and illiberality can account for our saying, ‘ that Mr M. must 
* not promise himself a reputation commensurate with the di- 
* mensions of his work;’ and ‘ that what passes with him for 
* dignity, will, by his readers, be pronounced dulness and fri 
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‘ gidity:’ And then he endeavours to show, that a passage in 
which we say that ‘ Mr Marshall’s narrative is deficient in 
‘ almost everything that constitutes historical excellence,’ is 
glaringly inconsistent with the favourable sentence we have 
transcribed in the beginning; not seeing, or not choosing to 
see, that in the one place we are speaking of the literary me- 
rits of the work as an historical composition, and in the other 
of the information it affords. But the question is not, whe- 
ther our criticism is just and able, or otherwise; but whether 
it indicates any little spirit of detraction and national rancour 
—and this, it would seem not very difficult to answer. If 
we had taken the occasion of this publication to gather to- 
gether all the foolish and awkward and disreputable things 
that occurred in the conduct of the revolutionary councils 
and. campaigns, and to make the history of this memorable 
struggle a vehicle for insinuations against the courage or inte- 
grity of many who took part in it, we might, with reason, have 
been subjected to the censure we now confidently repel. But 
there is not a word in the article that looks that way; and the 
only ground for the imputation is, that we have called Mr Mar- 
shall’s book dull and honest, accurate and heavy, valuable and 
tedious, while neither Mr W., nor anybody else, ever thought 
or said anything else of it. It is his style only that we object 
to.—Of his general sentiments—of the conduct and character of 
his hero—and of the prospects of his country, we speak as the 
warmest friends of America, and the warmest admirers of Ame- 
rican virtue could wish us to speak. We shall add but one 
short passage as a specimen of the tone of this insolent and illi- 
beral production. 

‘ History has no other example of so happy an issue to a revolu- 
tion, consummated by a long civil war. Indeed it seems to be very 
near a maxim in political philosophy, that a free government cannot 
be obtained where a long employment of military force has been ne- 
cessary to establish it. In the case of America, however, the mili- 
tary power was, by a rare felicity, disarmed by that very influence 
which makes a revolutionary army so formidable to liberty: For the 
images of Grandeur and Power—those meteor lights that are exhal- 
ed in the stormy atmosphere of a revolution, to allure the ambitious 
and dazzle the weak—made no impression on the firm and virtuous 
soul of the American commander.’ 

As to Adams’s Letters on Silesia, the case is nearly the same. 
We certainly do not run into extravagant compliments to the 
author because he happens to be the son of the American Pre- 
sident: But he is treated wh sufficient courtesy and respect; 
and Mr W. cannot well deny, that the book is very fairly rated, 
according to its intrinsic merits. There is no ridicule, hor any 
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attempt at sneering, throughout the article. The work is de- 
scribed as ‘ easy and pleasant, and entertaining,’=—as contain- 
ing some excellent remarks on Education,—and_ indicating, 
throughout, ‘ that settled attachment to freedom which is work- 
* ed into the constitution of every man of virtue who has the 
* fortune to belong to a free and prosperous community.’ As 
to the style, we remark, certainly in a very good-natured and 
inoffensive manner, that ‘though it is remarkably free from 
* those affectations and corruptions of phrase, that overrun the 
* compositions of his country, a few national, perhaps we might 
‘ still venture to call them provincial, peculiarities, might be 
* detected ;’ and then we add, in a stylé which we do not think 
can appear impolite even to a minister plenipotentiary, ¢ that if 
‘ men of birth and education in that other England which they 
‘ are building up in the West, will not diligently study the great 
* authors who fixed and purified the language of our common 
‘ forefathers, we must soon lose the only badge that is still worn 
‘ of our consanguinity.’ Unless the Americans are really to 
set up a new standard of speech, we conceive that these remarks 
are perfectly just and unanswerable; and we are sure, at all 
events, that nothing can be farther from a spirit of insult or 
malevolence. 

Our critique on the volume of American Transactions is per- 
haps more liable to objection; and, on looking back to it, we 
at once admit that it contains some petulant and rash expres- 
sions which had better have been omitted—and that its general 
tone is less liberal and courteous than might have been desired. 
It is remarkable, however, that this, which is by far the most 
offensive of our discussions on American literature, is one of the 
earliest, aud that the sarcasms with which it is seasoned, have 
never been repeated—a fact which, with many others, may 
serve to expose the singular inaccuracy with which Mr W. has 
been led, throughout his work, to assert that we began our la- 
bours with civility and kindness towards his country, and have 
only lately changed our tone, and joined its inveterate enemies 
in all the extravagance of abuse. ‘The substance of our criti- 
cism, it does not seem to be disputed, was just—the volume 
containing very little that was at all interesting, and a good part 
of it being composed in a style very ill suited for such a publi- 
cation. 

Such are the perversions of our critical office, which Mr W. 
ean only explain on the supposition of national jealousy and 
malice. As proofs of an opposite disposition, we beg leave just 
to refer to our lavish and reiterated praise of the writings of 
Franklin—to our high and distinguished testimony to the me- 
yits of The Federalist—to the terms of commendation in which 
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we have spoken of the Journal of Messrs Lewis and Clarke ; 
and, in an especial manner, to the great kindness with which 
we have treated a certain American pamphlet, published at Phi- 
Jadelphia and London in 1810, and of which we shall have a 
word to say hereafter,—though each and all of these perform- 
ances touched much more nearly on subjects of national conten- 
tion, and were far more apt to provoke feelings of rivalry, than 
anything in the Philosophical Transactions, or the tuneful pages 
of the Columbiad. 

3. We come now to the ticklish Chapter of Manners; on 
which, though we have said less than on any other, we suspect 
we have given more offence—and, if possible, with less reason. 
We may despatch the lower orders first, before we come to 
the people of fashion. ‘The charge here is, that we have un- 
justly libelled those persons, by saying, in one place, that they 
were too much given to spirituous liquors ; ; in another, that they 
were rudely inquisitiv »; and in a third, that they were absurdly 
vain of their constitution, and offensive in boasting of it. Now, 
we may have been mistaken in making these imputations; but we 
find them stated in the narrative of every traveller who has vi- 
sited their country, and most of them noticed by the better writers 
among themselves. We have noticed them, too, without bit- 
terness or insult, and generally in the words of the authors upon 
whose authority they are stated. Neither are the imputations 
themselves very grievous, or as can be thought to bespeak any 
great malignity in their authors. ‘Their inquisitiveness, and the 
boast of their freedom, are but excesses of laudable qualities ; 
and intemperance, though it is apt to lead further, is, in itself, a 
sin rather against prudence than morality. Mr W. is infinitely 
offended, too, because we have said that * the people of the 
« Western States are very hospitable to strangers—decause they 
‘ are seldom troubled with them, and because they have always 

‘ plenty of maize and hams;’ as if this were not the rationale 
of all hospitality among the lower orders throughout the world, 
—and familiarly applied, among ourselves, to the case of our 
Highlanders and remote Irish. But slight as these charges are, 
we may admit, that Mr W. would have had some reason to 
complain if they had included all that we had ever said of 
the great bulk of his nation. But the truth is, that we have 
all along been much more careful to notice their virtues than 
their faults, and have lost no fair opportunity of speaking well 
ofthem. In our 23d Number, we have said, * The gre: at box ly 
* of the American people is better educated, ‘and more comfort 
* ably situated, than the bulk of any European community ; and 
‘ possesses all the accomplishments that are anywhere to be 
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found in persons of the same occupation and condition.’ And 
more recently, ‘ The Americans are about as polished as 99 out 
* of 100 of our own countrymen, in the upper ranks; and quite 
* as moral, and well educated, in the lower. 'Their virtues are 
* such as we ought to admire; for they are those on which we vas 
‘ Jue ourselves most highly.’ We have never said any thing 
inconsistent with this :—and if this be to libel a whole nation, 
and to vilify and degrade them in comparison of ourselves, we 
have certainly been guilty of that enormity. 

As for the manners of the upper classes, we have really said 
very little about them, and can scarcely recollect having given 
any positive opinion on the subject. We have lately quoted 
with warm approbation, Captain Hall’s strong and very respect- 
able testimony to their agreeableness—and certainly have never 
contradicted it on our own authority. We have made however 
certain hypothetical and conjectural observations, which, we 
gather from Mr W., have given some offence—we must say, 
we think, very unreasonably. We have said, for example, 
that ‘ the Americans are about as polished as 99 in 100 of our 
own countrymen in the upper ranks.’ Is it the reservation of 
this inconsiderable fraction in our own favour that is resented? 
Why, our very seniority, we think, might have entitled us to 
this precedence: and we must say that our monarchy—our no- 
bility—our greater proportion of hereditary wealth, and our 
closer connexion with the old civilized world, might have justi- 
fied a higher per-centage. But we will not dispute with Mr 
W. even upon this point. Let him set down the heidien, if he 
pleases, to the score merely of our national partiality ;—and he 
must estimate that element very far indeed below its ordinary 
standard, if he does not find it sufficient to account for it with- 
out the supposition of intended insult or malignity. Was there 
ever any great nation that did not prefer its own manners to. 
those of any of its neighbours ?—or can Mr W. produce ano- 
ther instance in which it allowed that a rival came so near as to 
be within one hundredth of its own excellence ? 

But there is still something worse than this. Understanding 
that the most considerable persons in the chief cities of Ameri- 
ca, were their opulent merchants, we conjectured that their so- 
ciety was probably much of the same description with that of 
Liverpool, Manchester and Glasgow :—And does Mr W. really 
think there is any disparagement in this?—Does he not know 
that these places Law been graced, for generations, by some of 
the most deserving and calightened citizens, and some of the 
most learned and accomplished men that have ever adorned out 
nation? Does he not know that Adam Smith, and Reid and 
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Miller, spent their happiest days in Glasgow; that Roscoe and 
Currie illustrated the society of Liverpool—and Priestley and 
Ferriar and Darwin that of Manchester? The wealth and 
skill and enterprise of all the places is equally indisputable—and 
we confess we are yet to learn in which of the elements of re- 
spectability they can be imagined to be inferior to New York, 
or Baltimore, or Philadelphia. 

But there is yet another passage in the Review which Mr 
W. has quoted as insulting and vituperative—for such a con- 
struction of which we confess ourselves still less able to divine 
areason. It is part of an honest and very earnest attempt to 
overcome the high monarchical prejudices of a part of our own 
country against the Americans, and notices this objection to 
their manners only collaterally and hypothetically. Mr W. 
needs not be told that all courtiers and zealots of monarchy 
impute rudeness and vulgarity to republicans. The French 
used to describe an inclegant person as having * Les maniéres 
dun Suisse, En Hollande civilisé; ’—and the Court faction 
among ourselves did not omit this reproach when we went to 
war with the Americans. To expose the absurdity of such an 
attack, we expressed ourselves in 1814 as follows. 

‘ The complaint respecting America is, that there are no people 
of fashion,—that their column still wants its Corinthian capital, or, 
in other words, that those who are rich and idle, have not yet exist- 
ed so long, or in such numbers, as to have brought to full perfec- 
tion that system of ingenious trifling and elegant dissipation, by 
means of which it has been discovered that wealth and leisure may 
be most agreeably disposed of. Admitting the fact to be so, and in 
a country where there is no court, no nobility, and no monument or 
tradition of chivalrous usages,—and where, moreover, the greatest 
number of those who are rich and powerful have raised themselves to 
that eminence by mercantile industry, we really do not see how it 
could well be otherwise ; we could still submit, that this is no lawful 
cause either for national contempt or for national hostility. It is a 
peculiarity in the structure of society among that people, which, we 
take it, can only give offence to their visiting acquaintance; and, 
while it does us no sort of harm while it subsists, promises, we think, 
very soon to disappear altogether, and no longer to afflict even our 
imagination. The number of individuals born to the enjoyment of 
hereditary wealth is, or at least was, daily increasing in that coun- 
try; and it is impossible that their multiplication (with all the models 
of European refinement before them, and all the advantages result- 
ing from a free government and a general system of good education) 
should fail, within a very short period, to give birth to a better tone of 
conversation and society, and to manners more dignified and refined. 
Unless we are very much misinformed, indeed, the symptoms of such 
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a change may already be traced in their cities. Their youths of for- 
tune already travel over all the countries of Europe for their im- 
provement ; and specimens are occasionally met with, even in these 
islands, which, with all our prejudices, we must admit, would do 
no discredit to the best blood of the land from which they originally 
sprung. 

Now, is there really any matter of offence in this?—TIn the 
first place, is it not substantially true ?—in the next place, is it 
not mildly and respectfully stated? Is it not true, that the 
greater part of those who compose the higher society of the 
American cities, have raised themselves to opulence by com- 
mercial pursuits ?—and is it to be imagined that, in America 
alone, this is not to produce its usual effects upon the style and 
tone of society? As families become old, and hereditary wealth 
comes to be the portion of many, it cannot but happen that a 
change of manners will take place ;—and is it an insult to sup- 
pose that this change will be an improvement? Surely they 

cannot be perfect, both as they are, and as they are to be; and, 
while it seems impossible to doubt that a considerable change i is 
inevitable, the offence seems to be, that it is expected to be for 
the better! It is impossible, we think, that Mr W. can serious- 
ly imagine that the manners of any country upon earth can be 
so dignified and refined—or their tone of conversation and so- 
ciety so good, when the most figuring persons come into com- 
pany from the desk and the counting-house, as when they pass 
only from one assembly to another, and have had no other 
study or employment from their youth up, than to render so- 
ciety agreeable, and to cultivate all those talents and manners 
which give its charm to polite conversation. If there are any 
persons in America who seriously dispute the accuracy of these 
opinions, we are pretty confident that they will turn out to be 
those whom the rest of the country would refer to in illustra- 
tion of their truth. The truly polite, we are persuaded, will 
admit the case to be pretty much as we have stated it. The 
upstarts alone will contend for their present perfection. If 
we have really been so unfortunate as to give any offence by 
our observations, we suspect that offence will be greater at New 
Orleans than at New York,—and not quite so slight at New 
York as at Philadelphia. 

But we have no desire to pursue this topic any further—nor 
any interest indeed to convince those who may not be already 
satisfied. If My W. really thinks us wrong in the opinions we 
have now expressed, we are willing for the present to be thought 
so: But surely we have said enough to show that we had plau- 


sible grounds for those opinions ; and surely, if we did entertain 
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them, it was impossible to express them in a manner less offen~ 
sive. We did not even recur to the topic spontaneously—but 
occasionally took it up in a controversy on behalf of America, 
with a party of our own countrymen. What we said was not 
addressed 4o America—but said of her; and, most indisputably, 
with friendly intentions to the people of both countries. 

But we have dwelt too long on this subject. The manners 
of fashionable life, and the riv: alry of bon ton between one coun- 
try and another, is, after all, but a poor affair to occupy the 
attention of philosophers, or affect the peace of nations.—Of 
what real consequence is it to the happiness or glory of a country, 
how a few thousand idle people—probably neither very virtu- 
ous nor very useful—pass their time, or divert the ennui of 
their inactivity ’—And men must really have a great propensity 
to hate each other, when it is thought a reasonable ground of 
quarrel, that the rich deseuvrés of ane country are accused of 
not knowing how to get through their day so cleverly as those 
of another. Manners alter from age to age, and from country 
tocountry ; and much is at all times arbitrar vy and conventional in 
that which is esteemed the best. What pleases and amuses each 
people the most, is the best for that people: And, where states 
are tolerably equal in powerand wealth, a great and irreconciieable 
diversity is often maintained with suitable arrogance and inflexi+ 
bility, and no common standard recognised or dreamed o f ‘The 
don ton of Pekin has no sort of affinity, we suppose, with the don 
ton of Paris—and that of Constantino ple but little resemblance to 
either. The difference, to be sure, is not so complete within the 
limits of Europe; ge it is sufficiently great, to show the folly of 
being dogmatical or intolerent upon a subject so incapable of 
being reduced to pr inciple The French accuse us of coldness 
and form: uity, and we accuse them of monkey tricks and imper- 
tinence. The ¢ good company of Rome would be much at a loss 
for amusement ‘at Asnerds am; and that of Brussels at Madrid. 
The manners of America, then, are probably the best for Ame- 
rica: But, for that very reason, they are not the best for us: 
And when we hinted that they prob: ably might be improved, we 
spoke with reference to the European stand: ard, and to the feel- 
ings and judgment of strangers, to whom that standard alone 
was familiar. When their circumstances, and the structure of 
their society, come to be more like those of Europe, their man- 
ners will be more like—and they will suit better with those al- 
tered circumstances. When the fabric has reached its utmost 
elevation, the Corinthian capital may be added: For.the pre- 
sent, the Doric is perhaps more suitable; and, if the’style be 
kept pure, we are certain it will be equally graceful. 
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4. It only remains to notice what is said with regard to 
Negro Slavery ;—and on this we shall be very short. We have 
no doubt spoken very warmly on the subject in one of our 
late Numbers;—but Mr W. must have read what we there 
said, with a jaundiced eye indeed, if he did not see that our 
warmth proceeded, not from any animosity against the people 
among whom this miserable institution existed, but against the 
institution itself—and was mainly excited by the contrast that 
it presented to the freedom and prosperity upon which it was 
so strangely engrafted ;—thus appearing 

‘ Like a stain upon a Vestal’s robe, 
The worse for what it soils. ’—— 

Accordingly, we do not call upon other nations to hate and 
despise America for this practice; but upon the Americans 
themselves to wipe away this foul blot from their character. 
We have a hundred times used the same language to our 
own countrymen—and repeatedly on the subject of the Slave 
Trade;—and Mr W. cannot be ignorant, that many pious 
and excellent citizens of his own country have expressed them- 
selves in similar terms with regard to this very institution. As 
to his recriminations on England, we shall explain to Mr W. 
immediately, that they have no bearing on the question between 
us; and, Tinta nobody can regret more than we do the do- 
mestic slavery of our West India islands, it is quite absurd to 
represent the difficulties of the abolition as at all parallel in the 
case of America. It seems to be pretty clearly made out, that, 
without slaves, those islands could not be maintained; and, 
independent of private interests, the trade of England cannot 
afford to part with them. But will any body pretend to say, 
that the great and comparatively temperate regions over which 
the American Slavery extends, would be deserted, if all their 
inhabitants were free—or even that they would be permanently 
less populous or less productive? We are perfectly aware, that 
a sudden or immediate emancipation of all those who are now 
in slavery, might be attended with frightful disorders, as well 
as intolerable losses; and, accordingly, we have nowhere re- 
commended any such measure: But we must repeat, that it 
is acrime and a shame, that the freest nation on the earth 
should keep a million and a half of fellow-creatures in chains, 
within the very territory and sanctuary of their freedom; and 
should see them multiplying, from day to day, without think- 
ing of any provision for their ultimate liberation. When we 
say this, we are far from doubting that there are many amiable 
and excellent individuals among the slave proprietors. There 
were many. such among the importers of slaves in our West 
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Indies; Yet, it is not the less true, that that accursed traffic was 
a crime—and it was so called in the most emphatic language, 
and with general assent, year after year, in Parliament, without 
any one ever imagining that this imported a personal attack on 
those individuals, far less a blot upon the nation which tolerated 
and legalized their proceedings. 

Before leaving this topic, we have to thank Mr W. for a 

reat deal of curious, and, to us, original information, as to the 
esti of the American slave trade, and the measures pursued 
by the different States with regard to the institution of slavery : 
From which we learn, among other things, that, so early as 1767, 
the legislature of Massachussets brought in a bill for prohibiting 
the importation of negroes into that province, which was reject- 
ed by the British governor, in consequence of express instruc- 
tions ;—and another in 1774 shared the same fate. We learn 
also, that, in 1770, two years before the decision in the case of 
Somerset in England, the courts of the same distinguished pro- 
vince decided, upon solemn argument, that no person could be 
held in slavery within their jurisdiction; and awarded not only 
their freedom, but wages for their past services, to a variety of 
negro suitors. These, indeed, are fair subjects of pride and ex- 
ultation; and we hail them, without grudging, as bright tro- 
phies in the annals of the States to which they relate. But do 
not their glories cast a deeper shade on those who have refused to 
follow the example—and may we not now be allowed to speak 
of the guilt and unlawfulness of slavery, as their own countrymen 
are praised and boasted of for having spoken, so many years 
ago? 

We learn also from Mr W., that Virginia abolished the fo- 
reign slave trade so early as 1778—Pensylvania in 1780—Mas- 
sachussets in 1787—-and Connecticut and Rhode Island in 1788. 
It was finally interdicted by the General Congress in 1794; 
and made punishable as a crime, seven years before that measure 
was adopted in England. We have great pleasure in stating 
these facts. But they all appear to us not only incongruous 
with the permanent existence of slavery, but as indicating those 
very feelings with regard to it which we have been so severely 
blamed for expressing. 

We here close our answer to Mr W.’s charges. Our readers, 
we fear, have been for some time tired of it: And, indeed, we 
have felt all along, that there was something absurd in answering 
gravely to such an accusation. If any regular reader of our Re- 
view could be of opinion that we were hostile to America, and 
desirous of fomenting hostility: between her and this country, 
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we could scarcely hope that he would change that opinion for 
any thing we have now been s: aying. But Mr W.’s book may 
fall into the hands of m: uny, in his own country at least, to 
whom our writings are but little known; and the imputations it 
contains may become known to many who never inquire into 
their grounds: On such persons, the statements we Sees now 
made may produce some impression—and the spirit in which 
they are made perhaps still more. Our labour will not have 


been in vain, if there are any that rise up from the perusal of 


these pages with a better opinion of their Transatlantic brethren, 
and an increased desire to live with them in friendship and peace. 
There still remains behind, a fair moiety of Mr W.’s book; 


containing his recriminations on England—his exposition of 


* her sores and blotches ’—and his retort courteous for all the 
abuse which her writers have been pouring on his country for 
the last hundred years. The task, we should think, must 
have been rather an afflictiag one to a man of much moral sen- 
sibility :—But it is gone through very resolutely, and with mar- 
vellous industry. The learned author has not only ransacked 


forgotten histories and files of old newspapers in search of 


disreputable transactions and degrading crimes—but has grop- 
ed for the materials of our dishonour, among the filth of Dr 
Colquhoun’s Collections, and the Reports of our Prison and 
Police Committees—culled vituperative exaggerations from the 
record of angry debates—and produced, as incontrovertible 
evidence of the excess of our guilt and misery, the fervid de- 
clamations of moralists exhorting to amendment, or of satirists 
endeavouring to deter from vice. Provincial misgovernment 
from Ireland to Hindostan—cruel amusements—incre: asing pau- 
perism—disgusting brutality—shameful ignorance—perversion 
of law—grinding taxation—brutal debauchery, and many o- 
ther tr: Lits egui ally attractive, are all heaped together, as the cha- 
racteristics of English society; and unsparingly illustrated by 
“ loose extracts from English Journals,’ —quotations from Es- 
priella’s Letters—and selections from the Par liamentary Debates. 
Accustomed, as we have long been, to mark the vices and mi- 
series of our countrymen, we really cannot say that we recog- 
nise any likeness in this distorted” representation ; which exhi- 
bits our fair England as one great Lazar-house of moral and in- 
tellectual disease—one hideous and bloated mass of sin and suf- 
fering—one festering heap of corruption, infecting the whole- 
some air which breathes upon it, and diffusing all around the 
contagion and the terror of its example. 

We have no desire whatever to argue against the truth or the 
justice of this picture of our country; which we can assure Mr 
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W. we contemplate with perfect calmness and equanimity: but 
we are tempted to set against it the judgment of another fo- 
reigner, with whom he cannot complain of being confronted, 
and whose authority at this moment stands higher, perhaps with 
the whole civilized world, than that of any other individual. 
We allude to Madame de Statl—and to the splendid testimony 
she has borne to the character and happiness of the English na- 
tion, in her last admirable book on the Reyolution of her own 
country. But we have spoken of this work so lately, in our 
Number for September 1818, that we shall not now recal the atten- 
tion of our readers to it, turther than by this general reference. 
We rather wish to lay betore them an American authority. 

In a work of great merit, entitled, § A Letter on the Genius 
and Dispositions of the French Government,’ published at 
Philadelphia in 1810, and which attracted much notice, both 
there and in this country, the author, in a strain of great elo- 
quence and powerful reasoning, exhorts his country to make 
common cause with England in the great struggle in which she 
was then engaged with the giant power of Bonaparte, and 
points out the many circumstances in the character and condi- 
tion of the two countries that inyited them to a cordial al- 
liance. He was well aware, too, of the distinction we have endea- 
voured to point out between the Court, or the Tory rulers of 
the State, and the body of our People; and, after observing 
that the American Government, by following his councils, might 
retrieve the character of their country, he adds, ¢ They will, | am 
* quite sure, be seconded by an entire correspondence of feeling, 
‘ not only on our part, but on that of the Peopie of England— 
* whatever may be the narrow policy, or illiberal prejudices of 
‘the British Ministry ;’—and, in the body of his work, he 
gives an ample and glowing description of the character and 
condition of that England of which we have just seen so lament- 
able a representation. ‘The whole passage is too long for inser- 
tion; but the following extracts will afford a sufficient specimen 
of its tone and tenor. 

_ ‘ A peculiarly masculine character, and the utmost energy of feel- 
ing are communicated to all orders of men,—by the abundance 
which preyails so universally,—the consciousness of equal rights,— 
the fulness of power and fame to which the nation has attained,—and 
the beauty and robustness of the species under a climate highly fa- 
vourabie to the animal economy. ‘The dignity of the rich is without 
msolence,—the subordination of the poor without servility. Their 
freedom is well guarded both from the dangers of popular licentious- 
ness, and from the encronchments of authority.—Their national pride 
leads to national sympathy, and is built upon the most legitimate of 


all foundations—a sense of preeminent merit and a body of illustrious 
annals, 
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‘ Whatever may be the representations of those who, with little 
knowledge of facts, and still less soundness or impartiality of judg- 
ment, affect to deplore the condition of England,—it is neverthe- 
less true, that there does not exist, and never has existed elsewhere, 
— so beautiful and perfect a model of public and private prosperity, 
—so magnificent, and at the same time, so solid a fabrie of social 
happiness and national grandeur. JI pay this just tribute of admira- 
tion with the more pleasure, as it is to me in the light of an Atonement 
Jor the errors and prejudices, under which I laboured, on this subject, 
before I enjoyed the advantage of a personal experience. A residence 
of nearly two years in that country,—during which period, I visited 
and studied almost every part of it,—with no other view or pursuit 
than that of obtaining correct information, and, I may add, with pre- 
vious studies weil fitted to promote my object,—convinced me that I 
had heen egregiously deceived.—I saw no instances of individual op- 
pression, and scarcely any individual misery but that which belongs, 
under any circumstances of our being, to the infirmity of all human 
Institutions. ’— 

‘ The agriculture of England is confessedly superior to that of any 
other part of the world, and the condition of those who are engaged 
in the cultivation of the soil, incontestably preferable to that of the 
same class in any other section of Europe. An inexhaustible source 
of adimiration and delight is found in the unrivalled beauty, as well 
as richness and fruitfulness of their husbandry ; the effects of which 
are heightened by the magnificent parks and noble mansions of the 
opulent proprietors: by picturesque gardens upon the largest scale, 
and disposed with the most exquisite taste: and by Gothic remains 
no less admirable in their structure than venerable for their antiquity. 
The neat cottage, the substantial farm-house, the splendid villa, are 
constantly rising to the sight, surrounded by the most choice and 
poetical attributes of the landscape. The vision is not more delight- 
fully recreated by the rural scenery, than the moral sense is gratified, 
and the understanding elevated by the institutions of this great coun- 
try. The first and continued exclamation of an American who con- 
templates them with unbiassed judgment, is— 

Salve magna Parens frugum, Saturnia tellus 
Magna virum. 

* It appears something not less than Impious to desire the ruin of 
this people, when you view the height to which they have carried the 
comforts, the knowledge, and the virtue of our species: the extent 
and number of their foundations of charity; their skill in the me- 
chanic arts, by the improvement of which alone, they have confer- 
red inestimable benefits on mankind; the masculine morality, the 
Jofty sense of independence, the sober and rational piety which are 
found in all classes ; their impartial, decorous and able administra- 
tion of a code of laws, than which none more just and perfect has 
ever been in operation; their seminaries of education yielding more 
solid and profitable instruction than any other whatever ; their emi- 
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nence in literature and science—the urbanity and learning of their 
privileged orders—their deliberative assemblies, illustrated by so 
many profound statesmen, and brilliant orators. Jt is worse than In- 
gratitude in us not to sympathize with them in their present struggle, 
when we recollect that it is from them we derive the principal merit 
of our own CHARACTER—the best of our own institutions—the sources 
of our highest enjoyments—and the light of Freedom itself, which, if 
they should be destroyed, will not long shed iis radiance over this 
country.’ 

What will Mr Walsh say to this picture of the country he 
has so laboured to degrade ?—and what will our readers say, 
when they are told that Mr Watsu uimsets is the author of 
this picture ! 

So, however, the fact unquestionably stands. —The book from 
which we have made the preceding extracts, was written and 
published in 1810, by the very same individual who has now 
recriminated upon England in the volume which lies before us, 
—and in which he is pleased to speak with extreme severity of 
the inconsistencies he has detected in our Review !—That some 
discordant or irreconcileable opinions should be found in the 
miscellaneous writings of twenty years, and thirty or forty indi- 
viduals under no effective controul, may easily be imagined, and 
pardoned, we should think, without any great stretch of liberality. 
But such a transmutation of sentiments on the same identical 
subject—such a reversal of the poles of the same identical head, 
we confess has never before come under our observation; and is 
parallel to nothing that we can recollect, but the memorable 
transformation of Bottom, in the Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
Nine years, to be sure, had intervened between the first and the 
second publication. But all the guilt and all the misery which 
is so diligently developed in the last, had been contracted before 
the first was thought of; and all the injuries, and provocations 
too, by which the exposition of them has lately become a duty. 
Mr W. knew perfectly, in 1810, how England had behaved to 
her American colonies before the war of independence, and in 
what spirit she had begun and carried on that war:—our Poor- 
rates and taxes, our ‘bull-baitings and swindlings, were then 
nearly as visible as now. Mr Colquhoun had, betore that time, 
put forth his Political Estimate of our prostitutes and pick- 
“ot yond and the worthy Laureate his authentic Letters on the 

ad state of our parliaments and manufactures. Nay, the 
Epinpurcu Review had committed the worst of those offences 
which now make hatred to England the duty of all true Ameri- 
cans, and had expressed little of that zeal for her friendship 
which appears in its subsequent Numbers. ‘The Reviews of the 
American Transactions, and Mr Barlow’s Epic, of Adams’s 
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Letters, and Marshall’s History, had all appeared before this 
time—and but very few of the articles in which the future 
greatness of that country is predicted, and her singular prospe- 
rity extolled. 

How then is it to be accounted for, that Mr W. should have 
taken such a favourable view of our state and merits in 1810, 
and so very different a one in 1819? There is but one ex- 
planation that occurs to us.x—Mr W., as appears from the pas- 
sages just quoted, had been originally very much of the opinion 
to which he has now returned—For he tells us, that he considers 
the tribute of admiration which he there offers to our excellence, 
as an Atonement for the errors and prejudices under which he 
laboured till he came among us,—and hints pretty plainly, that 
he had formerly been wgratefidd enough to disown all obliga- 
tion to our race, and inbpious enough even to wish for our ruin. 
Now, from the tenor of the work before us, compared with these 
passages, it is pretty plain, we think, that Mr W. has just relaps- 
ed into those damnable heresies which we fear are epidemic in 
his part of the country—and from which nothing is so likely to 
deliver him, as a repetition of the same remedy by which they 
were formerly removed. Let him come again then to England, 
and try the effect of a second course of ¢ personal experience and 
observation ’—let him make another pilgrimage to Mecca, and 
observe whether his faith is not restored and confirmed—let him, 
like the Indians of his own world, visit the Tombs of his Fathers 
in the old Jand, and see whether he can ¢here abjure the friend- 
ship of their other children? If he will venture himself among 
us for another two years’ residence, we can promise him that 
he will find in substance the same England that he left:—Our 
laws and our landscapes—our industry and urbanity ;—our cha- 
rities, our learning, and our personal beauty, he will find unal- 
tered and unimpaired ;—and we think we can even engage, that 
he shall find also a still greater ‘ correspondence of fecling in 
the body of our People,’ and not a less disposition to welcome 
an accomplished stranger who comes to get rid of errors and 
prejudices, and to learn-—or, if he pleases, to teach, the great 
lessons of a gencrous and indulgent philanthropy. : 

We have done, however, with this topic. We have a consi- 
derable contempt for the argumentum ad hominem in any case— 
and have no desire to urge it any further at present. The 
truth is, that neither of Mr W.’s portraitures of us appears to 
be very accurate. We are painted en beau in the one, and 
en laid in the other. The particular traits in each may be given 
with tolerable truth—but /he whole truth is to be found in nel- 
ther; and it will not even do to take them together—any more, 
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than it would do to make a correct likeness, by patching or com- 
pounding together a fli ittering portrait and a monstrous carica- 
ture. have but a word or tw o, indeed, to add on the ¢e- 
neral subject, before we take a final farewell of this discussion. 
We admit, that many of the charges which Mr W. has here 
made against our country, are justly made—and that for many 
of the things with which he has reproached us, ae s just 
cause of reproach. It would be strange, inde sed, i we were to 
do otherwise—considering that it is from our abies that he 
has on many occasions borrowed the charge and the reproach. 
If he had stated thei, therefore, with any degree of fairness 
or temper, and had not announced that ‘they were brought 
forward as incentives to hostility and national alieration, we 
should have been so far from complaining of him, that we should 
have been heartily thankful for the services of such an auxiliary 
in our holy war against vice and corruption, and rejoiced to 
obtain the testimony of an impartial observer, in corroboration 
of our own earnest admonitions. Even as it is, we are inclined 
to think that this exposition of our infirmities will rather do 
good than harm, so far as it produces any effect at all in 
this country. Among our national vi ices, we have long reckon- 
ed an insolent and overweening opinion of our own universal 
superiority ; and though it really docs not belong to America 
to reproach us with /Ais fault, and though the ludicrous exag- 
geration of Mr W.’s charge, is sure very greatly to weaken his 
authority, still such an alarming catalogue of our faults and fol- 
lies, may have some effect, as a wholesome mortification of our 
vanity. It is with a view to its probable effect in his own coun- 
try, and to his avowal of the effect he wishes it to produce there, 
that we consider it as deserving of all reprobvation ;—and therefore 
beg leave to make one or two very short remarks on its mani- 
fest injustice, and indeed : absurdity, in so far as relates to our- 
selves, and that great majority of the country whom we believe 
to concur in our sentiments. ‘The object of ‘this violent invec- 
tive on England is twofold; and we really do not know under 
which aspect it is most reprehensible. It is, first, to repress, if 
possible, the invectives which we, it seems, have been making on 
America; and, secondly, to excite, there, a spirit of animosity, to 
meet and revenge that which those invectives are said to indi- 
‘ate here:—And this is the shape of the argument—What 
right have you to abuse us for keeping and whipping slaves, 
when you yourselyes whip your soldiers, and were so slow to 
give up your slave trade, and use your subjects so ill in India 
and Ireland ?—or what right have you to call our Marshal} 
a dull historian, when you have a Belsham and a Giflord 
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who are still duller? Now, though this argument would never 
show that whipping slaves was a right thing, or that Mr Marshall} 
was not a dull writer, it might be a very smart and embarrassing 
retort to those among us who had defended our slave trade or 
our military floggings, or our treatment of Ireland and India— 
or who had held out Messrs Belsham and Gifford as pattern 
historians, and ornaments of our national literature. But what 
meaning or effect can it have when addressed to those who have 
always testified against the wickedness and the folly of the prac- 
tices complained of, and who have treated the Ultra- Whig and 
the Uitra-Tory historian with equal scorn and reproach? We 
have a right to censure cruelty and dulness abroad, because we 
have censured them with more and more frequent severity at 
home ;—and their home existence, though it may prove indeed 
that our censures have not yet been effectual in producing amend- 
ment, can afford no sort of reason for not extending them where 
they might be more attended to. 

We have generally blamed what we thought worthy of blame 
in America, without any express reference to parallel cases in 
England, or any invidious comparison. Their books we have cri- 
ticised just as we should have done those of any other country ; 
and in speaking more generally of their literature and manners, 
we have rather brought them into competition with those of 
Europe in general, than those of our country in particular.— 
When we have made any comparative estimate of our own ad- 
vantages and theirs, we can say with confidence, that it has 
been far oftener in their favour than against them ;—and, after 
repeatedly noticing their preferable condition as to taxes, elec- 
tions, sufficiency of employment, public economy, freedom of 
publication, and many other points of paramount importance, 
it surely was but fair that we should notice, in their turn, those 
merits or advantages which might reasonably be claimed for our- 
selves, and bring into view our superiority in eminent authors, 
and the extinction and annihilation of slavery in every part of 
our realm. 

We would also remark, that while we have thus praised Ame- 
rica far more than we have blamed her—and reproached our- 
selves far more bitterly than we have ever reproached her, Mr 
W., while he affects to be merely following our example, has 
heaped abuse on us without one grain of commendation—and 
praised -his own country extravagantly, without admitting one 
fault or imperfection. Now, this is nota fair way of retorting the 
proceedings even of the Quarterly; for they have occasionally 
given some praise to America, and have constantly spoken ill 
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enough of the paupers, and radicals, and reformers of Eng- 
land. But as to us, and the great body of the nation which 
thinks with us, it is a proceeding without the colour, of justice 
or the shadow of apology—and is not a less flagrant indication 
of impatience or bad humour, than the marvellous assumption 
which runs through the whole argument, that it is an unpar- 
donable insult and an injury to find any fuedt with anything i in 
America, must necessarily proceed from national spite and 
animosity, and affords, whether true or false, sufficient reason 
for endeavouring to excite a corresponding animosity against 
our nation. Such, however, is the scope and plan of Mr W.’s 
whole work. Whenever he thinks that his country has been er- 
roneously accused, he points out the error with sufficient keen- 
ness and asperit ronediint when he is aware that the imputation is 
just and unanswerable, instead of joining his rebuke or regret 
to those of her foreign censors, he turns fiercely and vindictively 
on the parallel infirmities of this country—as if those also had 
not been marked with reprobation, and without admitting that 
the censure was merited, or hoping that it might work amend- 
ment, complains in the bitterest terms of malignity, and rouses 
his country to revenge ! 

Which, then, we would ask, is the most fair and reasonable, 
or which the most truly patriotic ?— We, who, admitting our own 
manifold faults and corruptions, testifying loudly against them, 
and feeling grateful to any foreign auxiliary who will help us to 
reason, to rail, or to shame our countrymen out of them, are will- 
ing occasionally to lend a similar assistance to others, and speak 
freely and fairly of what appear to us to be the faults and er- 
rors, as well as the virtues and merits, of all who may be in any 
way affected by our observations ;—or Mr Walsh, who will ad- 
mit no faults in his own country, and xo good qualities i in ours— 
sets down the more extensive of our domestie crimes to their 
corresponding objects abroad, to the score of national rancour 
and partiality; and can find no better use for their mutual ad- 
monitions, which should lead to mutual amendment or generous 
emulation, than to improve them into occasions of mutual ani- 
mosity and deliberate hatred ? 

This extreme impatience, even of merited blame from the 
mouth of a stranger—this still more extraordinary abstinence 
from any hint or ‘acknowledgment of error on the part of her 
intelligent defender, is a trait too remarkable not to call for 
some observation soneendl we think we can see in it one of the 
worst and most unfortunate’ consequences of a republican go- 
vernment. It is the misfortune of Sovereigns in general, that 
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they are fed with flattery till they loathe the wholesome truth, 
and come to resent, as the bitterest of all offences, any insinua-~ 
tion of their errors, or intimation of their dangers. But of all 
sovereigns, the Sovereign People is most obnoxious to this cor- 
ruption, and most fatally injured by its prevalence. In Ame- 
rica, everything depends on their suffrages, and their favour 
and support; and- accordingly it would appear, that they are 
pampered with constant adulation, from the rival suitors for their 
favour—so that no one wil: venture to tell them of their faults: 
and moralists, even of the austere character of Mr W., dare 
not venture to whisper a syllable to their prejudice. It is thus, 
and thus only, that we can account for the strange sensitiveness 
which seems to prevail among them on the lightest sound of 
disapprobation, and for the acrimony with which, what would 
pass anywhere else for very mild admonitions, are repelJed and 
resented. It is obvious, however, that nothing can be so inju- 
rious to the character either of an individual or a nation, as 
this constant cockering of praise ; and that the want of any native 

censor, makes it more a duty for the moralists of other coun- 
tries to take them under their charge, and let them know now 
and then what other people say of them. 

We are anxious to part with Mr W. in good humour ;—but 
we must say that we rather wish he would not go on with the 
work he has begun—at least if it is to be pursued in the spirit 
which breathes in this. Nor is it so much to his polemic and vin- 
dictive tone that we object, as this tendency to adulation, this pas- 
sionate vapouring rhetorical style of amplifying and exaggerating 
the felicities of his country. ‘In point of talent and knowledge 
and industry, we have no doubt that he is eminently qualified 
for the task —(though we must tell him that he does not write so 
well now as when he left England) —but no man will ever write 
a book of authority on the institutions and resources of his coun- 
try, who does not add some of the virtues of a Censor to those 
ot a Patriot—or rather, who does not feel, that the noblest, as 
well as the most diflicult part of pairiotism, is that which prefers 
his country’s good to its favour, and is more directed to reform 
its vices, than to cherish the pride of its virtues. With foreign 
nations, too, this tone of fondness and self-admiration is always 
suspected, and most commonly ridiculous—while the calm and 
steady claims of merit that are interspersed with acknowledgments 
of faults, are sure to obtain credit, and to raise the estimation 
both of the writer and of his country. 

And now we must at length close this very long article—the 
yery length and earnestness of which, we hope, ‘will go some 
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way to satisfy our American brethren of the importance we at- 
tach to their good opinion, and the anxiety we feel to prevent 
any national repulsion from being aggravated by a-misappre- 
hension of cur sentiments, or rather of those of that great body 
of the English nation of which we are here the organ. In what 
we have now written, there may be much that requires explan- 
ation—and much, we fear, that is liable to misconstruction.— 
The spirit in which it is written, however, cannot, we think, be 
misunderstood. We cannot descend to little cavils and alterca- 
tions; and have no leisure to maintain a controversy about words 
and phrases. We have an unfeigned respect and affection for 
the free people of America; and we mean honestly to pledge 
ourselves for that of the better part of our own country. We 
are very proud of the extensive circulation of our. Journal in 
that great country, and the importance that is there attached 
to it. But we should be undeserving of this favour, if we could 
submit to seek it by any mean practices, either of flattery or of 
dissimulation ; and feel persuaded that we shall not only best 
deserve, but most surely obtain, the confidence and respect 
of Mr W. and his countrymen, by speaking freely what we 
sincerely think of them,—and treating them exactly as we treat 
that nation to which we are here accused of being too favour- 


able. 


Arr. VII. 1. Franz Bopp iiber das Conjugations System der San» 
skritsprache in vergleichung mit genem der Griechischen, La~ 
teinischen, Persischen et Germanischen sprache ; nebst episo= 
den des Ramayan et Mahabharat in genauen metrischen uber 
setzungen aus dem original texte, et einigen abschniiien aus dem 
Vedés, Frankfurt am Mayn. 

2. Nalus, Carmen Sanscriticum e Mahibhirato, edidit, Latine 
vertit, et Adnotationibus illustravit Franciscus Bopp. Lone 
dini, 1819. 


ue philologers of Germany, whose labours have so largely 

contributed to restore the text, explain the allusions, and 
elucidate the philosophy, of the writers of ancient Europe, 
have at last begun to direct their attention to those of India. 
Mr Frederick Schlegel was the first, who, in an Essay on the 
language and philosophy of the Indians, indicated to his coun- 
trymen the sources of unexplored truths concealed in that dis- 
tant region, and the important discoveries to which they might 
probably lead, in tracing the affiliation ef nations, the progress 
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of science, and the transactions of that mysterious period which 
precedes all history, but that of one remarkable family. Mr 
Schlegel’s Essay, composed with that ability which has procured 
both for him and his brother a high rank amongst the literati of 
the Continent, excited the a attention of the studious, and the 
patronage of the great. The former began to study Sanserit 
through the medium of the slender resources furnished by the 
English press: And amongst the latter, the King of Bavaria 
sent two of his subjects, to seek, in Paris and London, the ne- 
cessary aid of Indian manuscripts. ‘The two works before us 
rove the discernment which selected their author, as well as 
the liberal thirst for knowledge which prompted that monarch 
to encourage a pursuit, which even commercial jealousy herself 
could not attribute to a political motive, in a sovereign whose 
States are situated like those of Bavaria. 

We should sooner have called the attention of our readers 
to the curious and instructive publication which stands at the 
head of this article, had we not despaired of rendering a gram- 
matical disquisition interesting to the general reader. Some of 
our readers may possibly wish that we had persevered in that 
commendable diflidence. 

Sir William Jones had, many years ago, indicated in a ge- 
neral way the remarkable affinity of the antient languages of 
the East and West. His untimely death deprived the ‘world 
of the proofs cf many of his opinions, which his learning and 
ability would have enabled him to produce with a copiousness 
of illustration which cannot now be a In our review 
of that truly admirable work, the Sanscrit Grammar of Mr 
Wilkins, we very inadequately senolied this deficiency, by a 
list of words having the same signification in Sanscrit, "Persic, 
Latin and German; and subjoined a few remarks on the simi- 
larity of their inflexions. It is to the latter object, and to the 
verbs exclusively, that our author has confined himself in the 
present work. ‘In fact, isolated words are readily transplanted 
from one nation to another, without in the slightest degree af- 
fecting either the genius or the mechanism ‘of the language 
which adopts them. The Phenician voyagers, and their colo- 
nies, have left traces of Hebraic origin, where the entire struc- 
ture of the languages proves them to be completely exotic. 

The object of the work before us is not merely to point out the 
analogy between the languages mentioned, but also to discover, 
by comparison; the origin and primitive signification of their 
grammatical forms. We shall briefly enumerate a few of the 
many subjects here examined and elucidated. 

ist, The same Persons are denoted, in all these languages, by 
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the same letters. The root Seb has the same signification in 
Greek and Sanscrit. 


Sanscrit. Sanscrit. Greek. Latin, 
Active Voice. Middle Voice. Middle Voice. Active. 


Sebami Sebe oroouems colo 
sebasi sebase oiotoens colis 
sebaii sebate otoeras colit 
sebimas sebamahe croouile colimus 
sebatha sebadhva croects colitis 
sebanti sebante oxoovras colunt. 

The present tense is composed of the root, the sign of the 
conjugation, and the sign of the person. The latter is, M for 
the first, S for the second, and T for the third person. M, in 
these languages, is the characteristic letter of MJe, the person 
who speaks. The S of the second is only preserved in the 
Greek pronoun. The T of the third is derived from the pro- 
noun ¢ tad’ in Sanscrit, the Greek «wre, the English that. Our 
readers cannot fail to be struck with the recurrence of the same 
inflections in the same order, in the middle voice of the San- 
scrit and Greek, and in the active voices of the Sanscrit and 
Latin. 

2dly, ‘The first preterite is formed, in Sanscrit, by prefixing A 
to the root, as the imperfect in Greek is by the augment. Thus, 
the first person is in Sanscrit asebam, in Greek seer, The La- 
tin imperfect is formed by a different process, which is thus ex- 
plained by our author; and we give it, because even this va- 
riation abounds in singular coincidences. Two roots in San- 
scrit serve to denote existence, ‘ as’ and ‘ bhu;’ whence ast 
and dbhavati, he is; est and fuit, in Latin; ast and dud, in Per- 
sian; is and be, in English. The former of these roots is de- 
fective in all these languages, and requires its deficiencies to be 
supplied from the root 4hu, in Latin fu. The Romans had nei- 
ther the sound of the aspirated B, nor a letter to represent it. In 
Latin, therefore, it is generally changed to F'; thus, bhrdtaras 
becomes fratres, &c. The first preterite of bhu in the first 
person, is aihavam, whence our author is disposed to derive 
col-ebam. 

3diy, The characteristic of the second preterite in Sanscrit, 
and of the perfect in Greek, is the reduplication of the first con- 
sonant of the root; and the same rules subsist in both languages 
for the substitution of simple for compound consonants. ‘Thus, 
* he delighted, ’ is in Sanscrit ‘ tatarpa,’ in Greek ssrg«, the 
root having the same signification in bothlanguages. Traces of 
the same reduplication exist in Latin, as dedit, stetit, from the 
Sanscrit roots ‘ da,’ and ‘ stha;’ whence dadati, and tishtat?, 
he gives, and he stands. But the roots which are reduplicated 
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in the present tense in Sanscrit, form a separate conjugation, 
comprehending most of the Greek verbs in w#. Thus dadhdmi, 
I ordain, which corresponds with the Greek ttm, and dadémi, 
I give, to dudorpes, are attributed to this conjuge ition: but the root 
yu to join, jungo in Latin, in Greek Gufs, is placed in a 
conjugation characterized by the insertion of the syllable ‘nu.’ 

4th, One observ ation, which, amongst many others, does cre- 
dit to our author’s perspicacity, is the following. The vowel J 
is inserted in Sanscrit to denote what is unreal, what neither 
has nor had existence ; though it might, could, would, should, 
or even will, exist. By the rules of euphony, I before a vowel 
is changed to * Y.’ Hence the potential * sebeyam,’ I might, 
could, X&c. honour. ‘The Greek optative is formed by the inser- 
tion of the same vowel, as c:bosus, utinam colerem. 

5th, The first St in Chresk. like the second in Sanscrit, 
is formed by adding the future of the substantive verb to the 
root. "Thus the root rsx signifies, in the former language, to 
strike; in the latter, to burn or inflict pain. ‘The future of the 
Greck in the middle voice, is tv}ouas, of the Sanscrit tapsyami, 
tapsyase, tapsyate, &c. 

6th, As there is no end of pursuing analogies in these cognate 
tongues, we will only add those of the participles. The present 
participle in Sanscrit and Greek is formed by the same incre- 
ment to the root, to which, in Latin, is superadded an S. Thus, 
the root bhri, to carry, of which the aspirated B is as usual 
changed to an I’, makes in Greek geo, in Latin fero; of which 
the participles are— 

Sanscrit. Greek. Latin. 
Nominative bharan Pegwy ferens 
Accusative bharantam Pevovree ferentem. 

The present participle of the middle and passive voices in San- 
scrit and Greek is formed by the same terminations ; thus, bam, 
I shine, in Greek ?«#, makes in this participle 

bhadyamiénas bhayamina  bhayamanam 
In Greek. Daagrsves Pacoueery ° Daoutvor. 

The Latin participle in /vs corresponds entirely with the San- 
scrit participle of the third preterite passive. Thus, the root 
‘ vesht” having the same meaning in Sanscrit and Latin, we 
have 

veshtitas veshtita veshtitam 
And in Latin, vestitus vestita vestitum. 

In Sanscrit and Greek, the participle of the second future 

assive, is formed by adding the same syllable to the root. 
Thus, about to be deligh ted— 

In Sanscrit, tarpishyamanas tarpishyamané tarpishyamanam 
In Greek, TERAUT OLLEVOS FEemTOMLyH TELTNTOLLEVO?» 





to 
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But we must here terminate a discussion which already we 
have probably extended much too far for the general reader: 
It will be understood, however, that these constitute only a 
few of the many remarkable analogies which our author hee 
pointed out. Yet they seem to us much more than sufficient 
to demonstrate, that the internal structure of the Greek, La- 
tin, and Sanscrit tongues, is regulated on the same principles, 
and cast in the same mould. Our author’s comparison of 
these with the Persian and Gothic, affords results no less in- 
teresting. If there be any who can still think that such coin- 
cidences might arise from the casual intercourse of commers 
cial relations, or from the Greek kingdom of Bactria, during 
the brief period of the reign of the Seleucides in that country, 
we cannot help thinking that these gentlemen should be pre- 
pared to show, that the much nearer vicinity and longer domi- 

nation of the Macedonian and Greek empire, had produced si- 
milar effects on the languages derived from the Hebraic stem. 
The Greeks were finally expelled from Bactria by the Arsacide, 
about two centuries after its conquest by Alexander. If that 
period were sufficient to admit of their stamping such indelible 
traces on the language of India, why should no vestige of the same 
influence be discovered in the Arabic, though Arabia was for 
a much longer period bounded on the north and west by the 
kingdoms founded by the successors of Alexander ? 


Another work by the same author has recently been publish- 
ed in England. It is a literal translation into Latin of the ce- 
lebrated story of Nala and Damayanti, which has served as a 
foundation for m: my Indian poems, and at least of one Indian 
drama. Our author’s object in this work is thus stated. 

‘ The perfection of the structure of the Sanscrit language, and its 
immense copiousness in grammatical forms, although they conduce 
: a more definite knowledge of a writer’s meaning when the language 

has become familiar, and certainly admit of less ambiguity than in 
other Eastern tongues destitute of these advantages; yet, to a learn- 
er, are productive of considerable difficulty. Having myself acquired 
a knowledge of the Sanscrit without an instructor, so mueh the more 
did a literal translation, in which each word should be rendered by a 
corresponding one, appear to me desirable; although the excellent 
English translations sufficiently supplied the place of general guides. 
The Latin language is poole? adapted for a version, in which the 
order of the words in the original is to be uniformly preserved. Yet 
even in it, this object cannot always be attained without some sacgi- 
fice of elegance, and frequent deviations from the customary col+ 
location. ’ 

The story is comprised in. an episode of the Mahabharat : 
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It is related in a style of great simplicity ; contains some pas- 
sages of exquisite pathos; and everywhere exhibits the mytho- 
loey, manners, and character of the wonderful people amongst 
whom the scene is laid. 

Nala, the tamer of horses, had just succeeded his father on 
the throne of Nishadha, when the beauty and virtues of Dama- 
yanti, daughter of Bhima, king of Vidarbha, became the theme 
ef universal praise. The valour of Nala, his manly form, and 
his skill in guiding the rapid car, had also reached the ears of 
the princess; and each had conceived a mutual passion before 
they met. In days of yore, when the daughter of a king in In- 
dia had attained a proper age, her father celebrated a tourna- 
ment, to which all the neighbouring kings and their sons, with 
persons of the military cast in general, were invited. Into this 
assembly it was the custom for the princess to enter, and to 
chocse for herself a husband, by throwing a necklace of flowers 
round the neck of the favoured youth. Hence the ceremony 
was called Swayambara, or self-election. When Bhima order- 
ed the Swayambara of his daughter Damayanti to be proclaim- 
ed, all India hastened to obey the summons. Princes, with 
their retinues, advanced from the most distant places towards 
Vidarbha. Nala, inflamed by love and impatience, approached 
the city; but the gods had determined to put his virtue to no 
commen trial. Indra, the god of the firmament; Agni, god of 
fire; Yama, the judge of departed souls; and Varuna, the god 
of the wnters, appeared in the air in their celestial chariots, and, 
alighting close to Nala, thus addressed him. § King of men, 
* we rely on thy fidelity. Perform a service to the gods, and 
* be our messenger.’ “Nala, after hi aving venerated the divini- 
ties, promised to fulfil their commands. ‘ We are deities come 
* on account of Damayanti: I am Indra; these are the lords of 
* fire and of the waters, and this the destroy er of mortal forms. 
‘ Go to Damayanti, inform her of our arrival, that we desire 
* her choice to fall on one of ws, and use your own eloquence to 

* persuade her to yield to our desires. Her bower is impervi- 
© ous to all others; but, by our celestial power, you will enter 
© unperceived.’ In vain "Nala represented his ardent passion, 
and implored the gods to release him from his rash promise. 
At last he repaired ‘sorrowfully to the bower of Damayanti, and 
first beheld her surrounded by attendant nymphs. Sweetly 

smiling, her form was beautifil, like that of the sea-born god- 
noes ; and her bright eyes kindled anew his latent ps assion. 
Damayanti and her nymphs are rio less struck with the manly 
beauty of the ycung hero; and, on their interrogating him, he 
relates what had happened, delivers the message of the gods, 
and conscientiously enforces the duty of compliance. He then 
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retires, inwardly assured, that although he had faithfully fulfilled 
his promise, he himself must be the object of her choice. 

On the first auspicious day, the Swayambara commenced. 
When Damayanti entered the circus, amidst the prodigiot is cOn- 
course of chiefs and warriors, she looked round for the King of 
Nishadha; but, instead of discov ering one, she beheld with dis- 
may a groupe of five, in form, dress anc 1d fea iture, absolutely undis- 
tinguishable from him she sought, and recognised the presence of 
the divinitics. She implores their pity in ahymn ; : andi instantly 
the four gods appear in their celestial forms and attributes—pure, 
with chaplets of heavenly blossoms, their feet not touching the 
ground, their eyes never closing, and unaccomps unied by shadow. 
The blushing maid then timidly advancing, throws the flower Vv 
necklace over the shoulders of Nala; and the cerei nony finishes, 
amidst the applause of gods and men. Nala carries ‘his. bride 
to Nishadha, who produces him a son and daughter, . Their hap- 
piness found no parallel on earth; ¢ his subjects lived contented 
* under his government, and protected. by his justice; he per- 
‘ formed the regal sacrifice of a horse, with a magnificence equal 
© to Yayati; and preserved from spoil the earth fertilein rich 
* gifts.’ 

But the scene was soon to change. When the gods withdrew 
from the Swayambara, they met the vindictive demon Cali, the 
genius of the iron age, hastening to the entertainment. Informed 
that he was too late, and of Nala’s success, this malignant spirit 
vowed revenge. By the approved and very reasonable rules of 
demonology, an evil spirit cannot take possession of aman, until 
some fault on his part furnishes an opportunity. It was long be- 
fore this presented itself; but at lust, by the accidental omission 
of some rite, Cali found an entrance, and, taking possession of 
Nala, perverted his intellect, changed his disposition, and all 
but his love for Damayanti. In this state, Cali inspires Push- 

cara (the unworthy brother of Nala) with the project of chal- 
lenging him to play at dice. Every thing he possessed, his 
treasures, palaces, and at last his kingdom, are successively 
lost. Damayanti, perceiving her husband’s infatuation, directs a 
faithful servant to harness his favourite steeds, and, piacing both 
her children in the chariot, to drive them to Vidarbha, and 
there leave them at her father’s court. The demoniac, now de- 
prived of all, is only troubled to find out what to stake; for 
even their clothes had been played for. 

* You have now nothing left but Damayanti,’ cried Pushcara: ‘ let 
her be the stake, and the game be continued. When Nala heard 
these words, his heart was rent; but, fixing his eyes on Pushcara, 
without a reply, he divested himeelf of the regal ornaments, now the 
property of another, and ees palace, followed by Damayanti. 
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The first act of his brother’s government was an edict, de- 
claring that, whoever might afford shelter or sustenance to Nala 
and Damayanti, should be punished with death. Fainting with 
fatigue and hunger, they reached the desert. Nala in vain urges 
her to return to her father’s court, pointing out the way. Her 
reply, even in so literal a translation, seems to us singularly 
simple and pathetic. 

* Tremit mei cor, sidunt membra omnino, 

Tuum, Rex, consilium cogitantis iterum iterum ; 

Privatum regno, privatum opibus, orbum veste, fame, siti affectum 

Quo modo relinquens eam ego te, in vacua hominibus sylva? 

Defessi tui, fame afflicti, cogitantis illam voluptatem, 

In sylva terribili, magne Rex, delebo ego lassitudinem. 

Non enim uxori equale quidpiam nascitur medicorum putatum 

Medicamentum in omnibus doloribus. ’ 

She concludes by entreating him to accompany her to Vidar- 
bha, and by expressing her firm resolve never to quit him, either 
in prosperous or in adverse circumstances. Thus conversing, 
they arrive at a deserted cottage; and, sitting down on the grass, 
Damay: anti, overcome by fatigue, soon falls into a profound 
sleep. But the unhappy demoniac was a str anger to repose. 

‘ What course should I now pursue or shun ? Is death, or a re- 
ligious seclusion, best adapted to my wretched condition? My love- 
ly companion only suffers from my sorrows: separated from me, she 
would repair to her father’s mansion. With me, her lot must be mi- 
sery ; at a distance, there is a chance of her tasting joy. But may 
not some injury befal her in the solitary way ?’ 

Thus revolving opposite views, his mind still infatuated by 
the malignant Cali, he determines on leaving her whilst asleep, 
as the only method of forcing her to return to her father. We 
cannot help thinking the following passage replete with true 
pathos. 

‘ He fled distracted, leaving Damayanti sleeping on the ground. 
Then, relenting, he returns, and, gazing upon her as she lay, shed a 
flood of tears, saying, She, who never before was exposed even to 
the air or the sun, she even now lies sleeping on the bare ground, as 
one who has none to help her. Sweetly smiling as she lies wrapped 
in a scanty garment, what will be her situation when she awakes ? 
How will she traverse this forest, only inhabited by wild beasts and 
serpents? May the divine Aditya and the Vasava protect her! May 
the twin gods and the deities of the winds defend her, as she lies 
here deserted by all but her virtues. Thus having said, he again ran 
from the spot; but, again repenting, he returns. "At last, urged by 
the demon in his breast, he finally rushed distracted from the forest.’ 

The astonishment and despair of Damayanti, when she arg 
after a long interval, and found herself’ deserted by her lord, 1 
painted with much natural simplicity. The subject has con 
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treated by the finest Roman poets. Catullus, in his Nuptials of 
Peleus and Thetis, and Ovid in his Epistles, have sung Ariadne 
deserted by the faithless Theseus, on the desert island of Na- 
xos. Both are highly finished pictures, particularly the first. 
There i is, however, a charm of innocence in the wailings of Da- 
mayanti, who, regardless of herself, thinks only of her hus- 
band’s fate, that is not to be found in the furious transports of 
the daughter of Pasiphaé. After a variety of adventures, in 
which she is exposed to the greatest perils, her state approaches 
to distraction. She sees ‘ a lofty mountain, holy, with innumerable 
cliffs, with rocks of refulgent brightness, stretching to the skies, plac- 
ed as if for a rampart tothe subjacent forest. Its recesses gave shel- 
ter to the lion, the tiger, the wild elephant and the boar : the voices of 
innumerable birds resounded from its sides, covered with the deep 
dyes of many flowering shrubs. I will interrogate, said the distract- 
ed queen, the genius of ‘this sacred mountain, with his streams 
and birds and cliffs, concerning the king of Nishadha. God of this 
holy mountain, whose aspect is divine, affording refuge to multitudes, 
hail! Salutation to thee, O pillar.of the earth! Having approach- 
ed, I reverently salute thee. Know me for the wife and daughter of 
aking, and called Damayanti. The mighty warrior, Bhima, who 
rules Vidarbha, is my father, a monarch affording protection to the 
four casts. He has performed the royal sacrifice of a horse, and the 
rite was accompanied by royal gifts. Nala, the slayer of foes, is my 
husband,—devout, skilled in the Vedas, munificent, attentive to holy 
rites. In sacrifice, in beneficence, and in war, equally renowned, 
I have approached thee, deserted by fortune, forsaken by my lord, 
and sunk in calamity, seeking my husband, the king of men. Chief 
of mountains, from your lofty summits rising to the skies, have you 
beheld the king of Nishadha wandering in this frightful forest ? Has 
Nala been seen by you? Holy mountain, why do you not console 
me, as your own daughter, by a reply ? 

The Hindu my thology, animating all nature, assigning to 
each fountain its nymph, and to each mountain its divinity, pre- 
vents the above spirited apostrophe from appearing forced or 
unnatural. Such notions, indeed, pervade the whole poem. 
Journeying through the forest, she comes to a secluded dell, to 
which a party of the philosophers, called Gymnosophists by the 
Greeks, though partially covered with the bark of trees, had res 
tired from the busy world. On her entrance, the hermits, sur- 
prised at the appearance of a form of so much delicacy aud 
beauty, thus address her, 

All hail, fair vision! Speak, O thou of faultless beauty, who 
art thou, and what do you require? Beholding thy fair form in this 
forest, astonishment fills our minds. Compose yourself, and cease 
to grieve. Art thou the goddess of this forest, or tue genius ef this 
mountain, or the nymph of this stream?’ 
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‘ Illa dixit his vatibus. Non ego sylve hujus divinitas, 
Neque etiam hujus montis, Brahmani, non etiam amnis divinitas, 
Humanam me noscite, cuncti devotionis divites !’ 
Her progress through the forest is thus described— 
‘Ea vidit arbores multos, multasque amnes ita, 
Multasque montes amanos, multasque feras et aves, 
Specusque, collesque, fluminaque mira visu. ’ 

It is not certainly in a version, of which the object is to ren- 
der each word by a corresponding one, similarly placed, that 
poetical beauties must be sought. Yet, even in this, we think, 
Mr Bopp has succeeded, as fh as success was possible. 

Our readers will not expect us to trace further the wander- 
ings of this celebrated pair, nor to pursue the fable to its ter- 
mination. ‘The adventures which led to the restoration of Da- 
mayanti to her father, to the exorcisemeut of the king of Ni- 
shidba, and to his again ascending the throne with his faithful 
partner, must all be left to the imagination of those who do not 
choose to pursue them in the Latin translation, which is accom- 
panied by the Sanscrit text, printed with singular correctyess in 
Mr Wilkins’s elegant types. 

The return of Mr Colebrooke to this country, who, after the 
death of Sir William Jones, contributed to the Asiatic Society 
the articles chiefly calculated to attract public attention, has ren- 
dered the publication of their researches less frequent, and their 
contents somewhat less interesting. We must, indeed, except 
some valuable additions to our geographical knowledge, from 
the observations of recent travellers, beyond the northern bound- 
aries of Hindustan. The fields of Indian antiquities have been 
of late less diligently cultivated. As we may not again have an 
epportunity soon, we may be permitted here to cast a glance on 
those extensive regions. 

History, conside red in a philosophic al view, is chiefly convers- 
ant with the manners, opinions and circumstances, public and 
private, of individuals unit ted in society. ‘The manners of bar- 
barians present ev: eryw here a great similarity, modified only by 
climate. Os civilized nations, it may be affirmed, that the inter- 
est excited, and the inferences suggested, by their history, bear 
some p rop: srlion to the discrepancies it exhibits with that state of 
society which we habituaily contemplate in our intercourse with 
the world. But these divergencies may very naturally be sup- 
posed to incresse by remoteuess of time. In onr endeavours 
to rend the mysterious veil which ages have drawn between us 
and the nations of high antiquity, we are justified in expecting 
to trace moral combinations hitherto unremarked, political in- 
stitutions unknown, and man acting under the influence of opi- 
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nions and circumstances, to which we have not before seen him 
subjected. 

Although the succession of dynasties that have ruled, or of 
petty wars that have desolated particular countries, may not be 
entitled to much attention from the philosopher; yet the great 
revolutions which have dissolved antient societies, and produc- 
ed new ones, sometimes sweeping from the earth all record of 
the preexisting order of things, must be known in order to 
account for what now exists. But these mighty events, with all 
their extensive train of moral consequences, have often occur- 
red. England, though protected by her insular situation—pe- 
nitus toto diviso orbe Britannos, has at different periods wit- 
nessed the solemnities of the Druids, the holocausts to the Capi- 
toline Jupiter, the barbarous rites of Woden and of Freya, and, 
finally, the establishment of the true faith. 

It is probable that none of these great landmarks have pe- 
rished, since the age in which Homer lived, with respect to 
Greees, and since ‘the reigns of Cyaxares and of Alyattes in 
Asia. But what would have been the astonishment of the Fa- 
ther of History, could he have been informed, that, of the lan- 
guage in which he spoke and wrote, the most cognate dialect 
was “that of India,—a country so remote, that even bis inquisi- 
tive mind had learned little respecting it, excepting that it was 
the most populous of countries then known ?—That the diyini- 
ties worshipped by his countrymen, which he generally states 
to have been recently introduced into Greece from Egypt, by 
Homer and succeeding poets, had their altars established on 
the shores of the distant Ganges, where they were destined to 
continue for ages, after they had abandoned Olympus ? The 

causes to which these unquestionable facts are to be attributed, 
are beyond the period of history ;—but are they also lost to tra- 
dition ?—Into the immensely voluminous literature of the Breh- 
mans, who has sufficiently penetrated to answer this question ? 

Independently of this curious problem, the civil histery of 
India, from the era at which the Puranas professedly date, to 
the period of the Musulman invasion, is an object of rational 
inquiry; and its chronology might, to a certain extent, be sup- 
ported by establishing synchronisms, such as the identifying 
Chandra Gupta with Sandrocottus. The name cf the Indian 
sovereign who reigned over Magadha, when Behmen (Vahu- 
man endowed with arms), whom the Greeks cal! Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, invaded the west of India, is preserved by a Per- 
sian historian, and accords with the Indian genealogies. Such 
synchronisms, when they can be discovered, afford con firma- 
tion to other facts. 
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To the Geography of the Puranas, we earnestly wish that 
some of the members of the learned Society to which we have 
alluded, would devote their attention: but not merely by speci- 
fying the situation of countries incidentally mentioned in other 
works. Each Purana contains a chapter on geography, usually 
entitled § Bhuvana darsa,’ or the mirror of regions. A similar 
work seems to have been current in antient Persia, which M. 
Anquetil du Perron translated from the Pehlevi, with the title 
of Bhaun deesh. If a Sanscrit scholar in India, taking for his 
text one of those Puranica chapters, would give a local habita- 
tion and a modern name to the countries, he would supply an 
important desideratum ; and might derive great aid from the 
Pandits, and from the strangers who now resort to Calcutta 
from all parts of India. The names of antient nations, of whom 
the Hindus have retained little besides, attest the authenticity of 
their traditions ; as the Pehleva, the Sac, and, more recently, 
the Huna. Ptolemy places in northern Asia, a region which he 
terms Ottorcora. The Uttara Curu, or northern land of the 
Curus, is allotted to the same quarter in the Purana. 

An inquiry of an extremely interesting nature might also be 
made into the doctrines of the different schools of Philosophy, 
with a view to ascertain whether the sects founded by Pytha- 
goras, Epicurus, Zeno, Plato, and Aristotie, stand in the rela- 
tion of parents or offspring, to the sects supporting similar opi- 
nions in-the East. 

With respect to Science, we certainly never supposed that 
the discoveries of Newton or of La Place had been anticipated 
by the Brahmans: nor that the existing boundaries of scientific 
knowledge were likely to be extended by our intercourse with 
India. We still think, however, that the history of science 
may derive important contributions from that source. The 
discussions to which the publication of the Indian Algebra gave 
rise, have elicited some valuable information. Before we de- 
termine that the knowledge existing in the East, and bearing 
the marks of originality by the peculiarity of its forms, ought to 
be attributed to the Greeks, it should, we think, be very dis- 
tinctly demonstrated, that the Greeks themselves possessed what 
they are said to have communicated. 


Arr. VIII. A Description of the Western Islands of Scotland, 
including the Isle of Man, comprising an Acccunt of their Geo- 
logical Structure ; with Remarks on their Agriculture, Scenery 
and Antiquities. By Joun Maccuutiocu, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 
and 1 vol, 4to. Plates. London and Edinburgh. 1819. 
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Wwe! have had frequent occasion to spes ak of Di Macceullech 
in terms of high commendation, in our Reviews of the 
Transactions of the Geological Society, the channel through 
which the chief part of his scientific labours has been communi- 
cated to the public, until the : appearance of the present volumes ; 
and we have great pleasure in again introducing him to the no- 
tice of our readers in a more extended work. It is very seldom 
that we find a person with such high qualifications for a scienti- 
fic traveller; for, besides a strong natural understanding, and a 
thoroughly good education, he possesses a variety of accomplish- 
ment that i is very rarely found combined in the same individual. 
He is, moreover, one of the few men of powerful mind and high 
cultivation, who have hitherto directed their attention to Geo- 
logy; for it is unquestionably true that, with a very few excep- 
tions, this branch of science has not yet attra icted the higher 
erder of intellects, but has been very ‘much in the haids of : 
minor class of philosophers, who, at an easy rate, get that ie 
nified title from the world by accumulating facts, without one 
idea of gencralization having ever entered into their mind. We 
do not mean to deny the usefulness of that class of persons, be- 
‘ause more powerful minds may afterwards turn to use the ma- 
terials which their industry has heaped together; but he alone 
is fully qualified to investigate and describe the phenomena of 
Nature, who bears steadily in mind, that the facts he is collect- 
ing are valuable only in reference to some great general law. 
On the es hand, an accurate acquaintance with the minute 
details of the subject is of the highest importance; and it is to 
be regretted that some of the distinguished persons who have 
led the way in the higher departments of the science, have not 
been sufficiently familiar with its more minute branches: a de- 
ficiency in this respect has very olten given an appearance of in- 
accuracy to their observations, and has afforded a petty triumph 
to those cavillers, who, while they are incapable of understand- 
ing the great views of the author, exult over these little flaws, and 
mi aenily, their importance—very olten, indeed, when they do not 
in the least degree affect the general conclusion that has been 
drawn. It is this rare combination of general views, with accu- 
rate information in all the elementary branches of his subject, 
which places Dr Macculloch so high above most of his cotempo- 
raries as a Geologist. No work descriptive of the physical struc- 
ture of an extensive range of country, that has appe ared since the 
invaluable Travels of Saussure, possesses such high merits as that 
now before us. We discover init the same patient industry of 
observation, directed by a powerful and well regulated unde r~ 
standing, aud controuled by a candid and unprejudiced philo- 
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sophy, which so eminently distinguishes the great Geologist of 
the Alps. We wish that we could carry the parallel a little fur- 
ther, and say that the reader of Dr Macculloch’s work will be 
as insensibly carried along by the charms of the style: But in 
this respect we must allow that he has not equalled his great 
predecessor. 

We have now been speaking only of the geological part of 
these volumes, which indeed forms the leading feature, and oc- 
cupies the chief space in the work; but the author has not 
been unmindful of the various subjects of general interest which 
present themselves to an intelligent traveller, in the very re- 
markable countries which he describes. There are dispersed, 
throughout both volumes, much valuable information, and many 
very interesting remarks upon the habits and condition of the 
people ‘in the islands,—the state of population, the agriculture 
and fisheries, the antiquities, superstitions, and peculiar customs. 
Before entering upon our examination of the geological part of 
the volumes, we shall offer a few remarks upon some of the 
most interesting subjects of general information which they con- 
tain: But itis impossible for us, within any reasonable limits, to 
notice even slightly all the objects to which the attention of the 
author was directed; and, among so many of equal interest, we 
have some difliculty in deciding which to leave out. 

In judging of the merits of this work, we are not to esti- 
mate the labour the author has undergone in collecting his 
materials, by the standard of most books of travels, descrip- 
tive of a ccuntry so near at home. It was not his lot to 
be carried over smooth roads in a well hung carriage, and ta 
close the labours of the day with a comfortable meal and a 
soft bed; but it was the toilsome work of five successive sum- 
mers, spent upon a boisterous sea, or a miserably poor com- 
fortless land. He visited every rock that appears above the sur- 
face of the waters, from the Isle of Man to North Rona, and 
from the Mainland to St Kilda; and has here given us a detailed 
description of nearly one hundred and twenty islands. He had 
to make his way through a most difficult navigation, in a sea that 
is scarcely ever free from tempest, committing himself very often 
to a frail bark, and the still greater danger of ignorant mari- 
ners: and when we consider that he travelled alone in that 
cheerless region, we cannot sufficiently admire the ardour and 
constancy with which he persevered in his labours. We can- 
not, however, describe the difficulties he had to encounter, so 
well as in his own words. 

« Some future geologist will perhaps fill up the blank which I have 
unwillingly left, if indeed there be anything in those two islands but 
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what I have conjectured to exist. He will be fortunate if he is not 
compelled to leave much unseen, and to supply somewhat from con- 
jectures. Though, like the philosopher in Rasselas, he were to find 
the winds and waves obedient to his word, he would still have much 
to encounter. He cannot ride in a land without roads, since his 
horse can neither tread the bogs, nor scale the rocks. Though he 
may walk with the strength of Anteus, and, like the Arab, live on 
the ‘ chameleon’s diet,’ it will avail him little, unless with the wild 
duck, the proper tenant of this amphibious region, he can also tra- 
verse the lakes and swim the friths. The dependence which he may 
place on the maritime habits of the islands, will be overthrown at eve- 
ry step by the mis-arrangements common in this country which dis- 
play so strikingly some of the characteristics of the Highlander ; an 
almost unsurmountable indolence, and a content which is cither sa- 
tisfied with an expedient, or submits to inconveniences of its own 
creating, as if they were part of the necessary career of his life. Po- 
verty is not always the cause of these inconveniences. If the poor 
fisherman has no rudder to his boat, no yard to his mast, or no sheet 
to his sail, his richer neighbour is often equally in want of them. He 
who has traversed these islands will easily recognise the truth of the 
subjoined picture. 

‘ It was settled in the evening that we should visit Barra Head 
on the following morning. Unfortunately the laird’s only boat had 
been left on the beach without an anchor a few days before, whence 
it was carried away by the tide and dashed to pieces. But there was 
an expedient at hand, as there was another boat in the island, and it 
was borrowed for the occasion. In the morning, when ready to em- 
bark, it was discovered that the borrowed oars had been negligently 
left on the beach on the preceding evening, and had, like the former 
boat, been carried away by the tide. There was now a boat, but 
there were no oars. Oars could be borrowed, somewhere : they would 
be ready at some time in the day; at twelve or one o'clock ; it would 
not be many hours too late ; we could only be benighted in return- 
ing. By the time the oars had been sent for, it was discovered that 
the boatimen and servants were all absent cutting peat in a neighbour- 
ing island. But it was possible to find another expedient for this, by 
procuring some of the islanders. A messenger was accordingly sent 
for four men. In the mean time, the borrowed oars of one fisherman 
were fitted to the borrowed boat of another; but, alas! all the island- 
ers were absent making kelp. Thus the day was spent in arranging 
expedients and in removing obstacles. Thus is life spent in the 
Highlands, and thus will it be spent by him who trusts to Highland 
arrangements for the accomplishment of his objects.’ I. p. 86-7. 

‘ I have on a former occasion described the nautica! circumstances 
under which I did not reach Barra Head: it will not be useless to 
describe those under which I accomplished a first visit to Loch Sca- 
vig. The itinerary of a traveller is often of advantage to his succes- 
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sors ; while a single anecdote is often more characteristic of a people 
than a laboured description. 

‘ The expedition was to proceed from Gillan on the west side of 
Sleat ; and as a Highland boat is not soon set in motion, the crew 
was bespoke on the preceding evening. It was in vain that the or- 
ders were given for six in the morning; the men were not collected 
till nine—a Highlander being seldom ready, even for his harvest field, 
before ten o’clock. After the ordinary useless discussions we pro- 
ceeded to the beach ; but the tide had ebbed, and the boat was dry : 
it could not be launched without further assistance. Before the re- 
quisite assistance was procured, an hour had elapsed. Being at 
length launched, it was discovered, that, out of the four oars required, 
only one was present. It was necessary to procure the complement 
from a neighbouring village, and this was scarcely accomplished in 
another hour. Some hopes at last appeared that the day would not 
elapse in preparations ; but, of the pins required for rowing, only two 
could be found, swimming in the water which filled half of the boat. 
Sky not being a land of wood, some time passed before this little but 
indispensable requisite could be obtained, for which the teeth of a 
harrow were at length procured. We were now fortunately under 
way: the first stroke of the oars had been given, when an unlucky 
breeze springing up, one of the crew proposed that we should return 
for a sail. It was in vain to oppose this motion, too favourable to 
the natural indolence of this people ; although it was not easy to con- 
jécture how a sail was to be rigged on a boat which had neither step 
for a mast nor provision for a rudder. It was wrong to wonder at 
the latter defect, as the use of this contrivance is quite unknown ia 
many parts of these islands. In less than two hours the trunk of a 
birch tree was procured, which, being fastened to one of the thwarts 
with some twine, was converted into a mast worthy of the first navi- 
gator. A broomstick, secured to this mast in a similar manner, form- 
ed the yard, and the sail was composed of a pair of blankets pinned 
together by wooden skewers, and ‘astened to the broomstick by the 
same means. The want of sheet and tack was supplied by a pair of 
scarlet garters which one of the men stripped from his chequered 
stocking ; and thus a ship was at length generated, not much unlike 
those of the heroic ages, of which memorials are still existing in the 
sculptures of Iona. It was two o'clock before this rigging was per- 
fected and we were ready for sea. 

‘ The want of a rudder being supplied by an oar, and the sail un- 
able to stand near the wind, we made no way except to leeward, and 
there was a prospect of reaching Rum instead of Scavig ; neither 
arguments nor authority being of the least avail with a people who, 
in spite of their practice, are utterly ignorant of the properties and 
management of a boat. On a sudden a fortunate squall unshipped 
the helm; brought the sail aback ; and the whole apparatus, too tee- 
ble to upset the boat, was carried overboard. We reached our des- 
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tination when we should have been returning, and passed the greater 
part of the night at sea.’ I. 281, 282. 

* Between Garvrisa and the point of Craignish is the passage known 
by the name of Dorish more (the great gate), frequented by vessels 
passing from Crinan northwards, and distinguished, like the other 
narrow channels of this coast, by the strength and rapidity of the 
tides, and by the short cross sea produced when their course is op- 
posed to a fresh breeze. 

‘ On the day of my visit to these islands, a boat with six men 
was lost in this passage ; an accident, like most of those which hap- 
pen in the Western islands, resulting from the rashness and ignorance 
of the boatmen. Were it not for the extreme buoyancy of their 
boats, generally built gn the plan of a Norway skiff, and often indeed 
built in Norway, such accidents would be more frequent, as no ex- 
perience seems to have taught them the management of a boat in 
those delicate cases which are of perpetual occurrence in such a sea 
of crete tides, and in a climate so squally. 

‘ It is not an exaggeration to say, that the traveller who makes 
this tour, is in daily, often in hourly risk of his life, more particularly 
with the boatmen of the country ; the rigging of their boats being as 
bad as their management. Fortunately for themselves, their timidity 
is generally equal to their ignorance.’ II. 270. 

Nor are these the only obstacles a traveller has to contend 
with in these islands; for he who is so satisfied with the first 
answer to his question as to venture to act upon it, will very 
soon discover, that the testimony is not to be relied upon, even 
in matters that come under his daily observation. 

‘ « How long is this Loch ? ”"—* It will be about twanty mile. "— 

Twenty miles! surely it cannot be so much. ”"—“ May be it will 
be twelve. ”—‘* It does not seem more than four.”—* Indeed I’m 
thinking ye’re right.”"—* Really you seem to know nothing about 
the matter. ”"—** Troth I canna say I do.” This trait of character is 
universal ; and the answer is always so decided, that the inquirer, 
unless he is a strenuous doubter, is not induced to verify the state- 
ment by this mode of cross-examination.’ I. p. 162. Note. 

Dr Macculloch estimates the population of the Western Isl- 
ands at 60,000. But if the inquiries instituted by the Gaelic 
School Society are to be relied on, and there is no reason te 
doubt their accuracy, he has underrated their numbers very 
considerably. In the first Report-of that Society, published in 
181i, the popul: ition of the : Islands . estimated at from 90 to 
100,000 ; and as the populntion bas, for the last seventy years, 
been revul arly progressive, i it is oroteb ly now fully equ: al to the 
greater ‘of these numbers. Altho ugh this is a scanty population, 
when compare d to the extent of territory, mal is the natural 


barrcnness of the soil, and the smal! propertien of land that hes 
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been brought into cultivation, that almost every one of the isl- 
ands is oppressed with a redundant population, living in a state 
of wretched a ty, and very often exposed to the. most seri- 
ous privations. So few are the wants of the inhabitants, so 
wholly ignorant are they of the comforts of civilized life, that 
a bare subsistence is sufficient to remove all the fears of op- 
pression from a numerous family. This excessive population 
has been gradually created by that ruinous system so long pre- 

valent in the islands, by which the cultivation of that part of 
the land which is capable of culture, is in the hands of small 
occupants; a system excellently adapted to the end, when the 
gr eat 0 rbject of oh Laird was to swell his band of submissive vas- 
sals, but most unhappy in its consequences, how that these Lairds 
have been tamed, and brought under the dominion of the laws. 
it is quite clear, ‘that the soil and climate are insuperable ob- 
stacles to the successful cultivation of grain to any considera- 
ble extent; and that the land can in no way be turned to so 
good account as in the rearing of cattle and sheep. This change, 
however, cannot be brought about until a vast proportion of the 
present inhabitants are removed from the soil; a measure which 
cannct be accomplished on a sudden without outraging huma- 
nity, but which may perh: ips be brought about by some system 
of cert: in but imperceptible operation. We do riot believe that 
much relief can be looked for from emigration ; for this simple 
reason, that, to 2 people like the inh: ibitants of these islands, 
who are net very uni appy with their conditio ns it does not hold 
out tempt: ition: ‘suffi cient ly strong to ove rcor ne those powerful ties 
which attach them to the land of their forefathers. 

The Englidiman, to whom the habits and feelings of this people 
are unknown, will be surprised that such a state of things can exist 
at ail, and not less so to find that it is difficult to apply a remedy. 
He expects that the natural overflowing of people in one place, will, 
without effort, discharge its superfluity on those where there is a de- 
ficiency. He is uni acqu ainted with the pertinacity with which the 
Highlanders adhere to their place of birth ; and that, it would seem, 
exactly in the inverse ratio of all apparent causes of attraction. At 
the same time it must be remarked, that the insulated state, the pe- 
culiar habits, and the language of these people, present additional 
obstacles to migration; and that many changes, yet far distant, must 
be made before such a free communication can be established as shall 
allow it to take piace, without effort and without pain, before it shall 
become a current part of the system of action. Any expedients 
which shall break through these habits and destroy these bounds, 
will facilitate this measure so much to be wished; and by abolishing 
distinctions in the community at large, render the interchange of all 
its constituent parts easy.’ I. 109, 110. 
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But this great population is not only labouring under the pres- 
sure of wretched poverty—it is in the most depk: orable state of 
ignorance. Weshall scarcely be believed by those of our coun- 
try men who do not attend to inquiries of this sort, when we tell 
them, that at this moment there are in the Highlands and Isl- 
ands of Scotland, nearly three hundred thousand persons who 
are unable to read. And, when this is made known to our 
Southern neighbours, how justly will they rebuke the presump- 
tion of the assertion, so often made in reproach to them from 
this part of the island, that it is the proud distinction of Scot- 
land that every poor man is taught to read and write. This 
most melancholy fact would, in all probability, have never been 
brought to light, had it not been for the exertions of those en- 
lightened and benevolent individuals who established the Gaelic 
School Society—who have, with very limited support, during 
the last nine years been actively engaged in the most judicious 
plans to remove, as far as their slender means will extend, this 
humiliating national disgrace. We take shame to ourselves, 
that we have not long ago taken notice of the valuable Reports 
published by that Society, which are full of the most interesting 
information; but we hope ere long to bring the subject more 
prominently forward. In the mean time, that we may induce 
some of our sceptical countrymen, who are firmly persuaded 
that no such disgrace can attach to Scotland, to look into the 


facts stated by the Gaelic School Society, we ‘give the following 
extract from their First Report, in 1811. 

* The returns which have been made by the clergymen of different 
parishes, fully confirm all that had been feared by individuals belong- 
ing to your Society. This will appear by the mention of a few 


parishes, their population, and the number incapable of reading in 
each. 


©‘ On the Main Land— 
* In the parish of Fearn, out of 1500, 1500 are unable to read. 
— Gairloch, 2945, 2549 ditto. 
—_ Lochbroom, 4000, 3300 ditto. 


In the Islands— 
‘In the parish of Kilmuir, Skye, $056, 2718 unable to read. 
—_ Stornoway, Lewis, 4000, 2800 ditto. 
— Harris, 8000, 2900 ditto. 
— North Uist, 4000, 8800 ditto. 

* Thus, out of 22,501, 19, 367 are incapable of reading cither Eng- 
lish or Gealic ; and many other parishes might be mentioned in a 
state equally destitute. Connected with this melancholy fact, it must 
be observed, that the proportion who are able to read, reside in or neat 
the district where a school is taught; but in the remote glens, or 
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subordinate islands of almost every parish, few or none can be found 
who know even the letters. ’ 

And here we cannot avoid expressing our surprise at the 
conduct of the Bible Societies, and similar associations, who, 
with such immense funds at their disposal, lavish vast sums in 
foreign missions, while so great a proportion of our own people, 
both in Scotland and in Ireland, have so much stronger claims 
upon their attention. Why should a single shilling go abroad, 
so long as it deprives a single individual among our own coun- 
trymen of that very blessing which it is sent away to bestow? 

Such extensive philanthropy would be very pr aiseworthy, if the 
work at home was accomplished ; but to lay out our treasure 
in cultivating another man’s field, while our own is overgrown 
with briars and thistles, is either insanity or the most preposter- 
ous vanity. We fear that it is to this last source that we must 
trace this wild delusion; for a Report from a Missionary in 
Otaheite or Owhyee, who tells how many hundred Bibles he has 
distributed to the savages, has a much more imposing sound in 
a speech at the Freemason’s Tavern, than could be produced 
by ‘the he yiely names of Sutherland and the Isle of Skye. 

‘The peculiarities of character and of manner among the in- 
habitants of these insulated regions, are no less interesting to a 
stranger than the country they inhabit ; and they did not fail 
to awaken the attention of this acute traveller. One of the 
inost striking features in their character, is that invincible 
indolence which can hardly be overcome either by the promise 
of profit, or the certainty of danger. That it is created by 
the peculiar circumstanees in which they are placed, and is not 
a constitutional disease, is manifest, because it ceases when 
they leave their country, and are roused into exertion by the 
bustle of active life in the busy world. Where the work to 
be done is so little, and the labourers so many, in a climate 
where the inhabitant is forced to seek shelter from the incle- 
mency of the weather for three fourths of the time that the 
sun is above the horizon; where there are no manufactures; 
and where he is denied the occupation that reading would 
afford,—can it be wondered at, if the Highlander sleeps away 
his existence in listless inactivity? He has no spur to ex- 
ertion by seeing luxury and refinement around him, in the 
possession of thone who have risen into wealth by the in- 
dustrious exercise of their talents: The little he does see, be- 
longs to those who have inherited their riches from a long line 
of ancestry, and who secm to their surrounding tenantry as 
beings of a higher race of existence. We have already quot- 
ed soine instanees of this indelent habit, in pointing out the 
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difficulties a traveller has to contend with in these countries; 
but it would seem, from the following example, that the lord is 
not exempt from this disease of his vassals. 

‘ In a proportional degree, a Highland gentleman is as little an- 
xious to multiply bis enjoyments as his tenant, whose domestic ani- 
mals dispute the fireside with himself, and whose smoke, for want of 
other vent, must find its exit at the deor of his miserable hut. 

‘ The following example is characteristic. An Highland estate 
was given in lease for 200 years to a cadet of the fam ily, as a re- 
ward for military services, under the sole condition of deli ivering it 
at the expiration of the lease, with a specified number of growing 
trees of a certain age, and under a determines fine for each tree de- 
ficient in the required age. That lease is on the point of expiring, 
and, as yet, not a tree is planted. Wien I visited it not long ago, the 
lessee informed me that he meant to plant to-morrow. He had been 
twent ty years in possession; and his predecessors, for five or six ge- 
nerations past, had probably all, like him, intended for the last 200 
years to plant “ to-morrow.” I. 156, 157. 

It is comfortabie however to refleci, that amidst all the pri- 
vations which the poor people of these islands are dcomed 
to suffer, they are yet contented and happy with their lot; and 
that, too, in situations where these sufferings must be felt in 
their severest form. There are tew who will not Cerive a most 
valuabie lesson of contentment from the following very interest- 
ing account of our author’s visit to the Island of North Rona, 

The islands of Suiisker and North Rona, although at a consi- 
derable distance from each other, are usually associated by the joint 
appeliation of Barra and Rona; but they are scarcely known ex cept 
to the mariners who navigate the } North Sea, and co the inhabitants of 
Lewis, of which estate they form apart. They are the northern- 
most of the Western Is!ands,—the Thulé of the other islanders, who 

consider them as placed “ far from the sun and summer gale,” and 
beyond the limits of the habitabie world. To have visited Barra and 
Rona gives a claim to distinction searcely less in their estimation 
than to have explored the sources of the Nile or the Niger. 

* Rona is accessible in one spot only, and even that with difficulty, 
from the long swell which is ravely altos gether absent in this sea. The 
landing-plave is only the face of an irregular cliff; aad it is necessary 
to be watchfu! for the moment to juntp out on the first ledge of rock 
to which the boat is lifted by the wave. The removal of the sheep 
is a perilous operation, the animal being slung by the legs round the 
neck of a man, and thus carried down the face of a rock where a false 
step exposes hit n to the risk of be ing either strangled or drowned. 
To find inhabitants on such an island, is a strong proof, amoung many 
ethers, of the value of tand in this country, compared to that of la- 
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bour. There are few parts cf Britain where Rona would not be 
abandoned to the sea-fowls that seem its proper tenants. 

‘ The violence and height of the mountainous seas which in win- 
ter break on this island are almost incredible. The dykes of the 
sheep-folds are often thrown down, and stones of enormous bulk re- 
moved from their places, at elevations reaching to 200 feet above 
the high-water mark :—so powerful is the breach of the sea. 

‘ Some years have now past since this island was inhabited by se- 
veral families, who contrived to subsist by uniting fishing to the pro- 
duce of the soil. In attempting to land on a stormy day, all the men 
were lost by the upsetting of their boat; since which time it has been 
in the poseession of a principal tenant in Lewis. It is now inhabited 
by one family only, consisting of six individuals, of which the female 
patriarch has been forty years on the island. The occupant of the 
farm is a cottar, cultivating it and tending fifty sheep for his employ- 
er, tow hom he is bound for eight years ; an unnecessary precaution, 
since the nine chains of the Styx could afford no greater security than 
the sea that surrounds him, as he is not permitted to keep a boat. 
During a residence, now of seven years, he had, with the exception 
of a visit from the boat of the Fortunée, * seen no face but that of 
his employer and his own family. ‘Twice in the year, that part of 
the crop which is not consumed on the farm, together with the pro- 
duce of the sheep and the feathers obtained from the sea-fowl, which 
he is bound to procure, are taken away by the boat from Lewis ; 
and thus his communication with the external world is maintained. 
Fortunately, he seemed to care but little for any thing out of the 
limits of his own narrow kingdom.+ In addition to the grain and 
potatoes required for the use of his family, he is allowed one cow, 
and receives for wages the value of two pounds sterling annually i in 
the form of clothes. With this, the family, consisting of six indivi- 
duals, must contrive to clothe themselves. How they are clothed it 
is scarcely necessary to say; covered they are not, nor did there 
appear to be a blanket in the house; the only substitute for a bed 
being an excavation in the wall, strewed: as it seemed, with ashes 
and straw. 

There is no other water in the island than that which is collect- 
ed in pools from the rain; but there is no chance of any deficiency 


* « Then employed in cruizing after the President in 1812.’ 


+ ‘ On the appearance of our boat, the women and children were 
seen running away to the cliffs to hide themselves, loaded with the 
very little moveable property they possessed ; while the man and his 
son were employed in driving away the sheep. We might have ima- 
gined ourselves landing in an island of the Pacific Ocean. A few 
words of Gaelic soon recalled the latter; but it was some time before 
the females came from their retreat, very unlike in look to the inha- 
bitants of a civilized world. ’ 
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in this article. As there is no peat, turf is used for fucl, and the oil 
of the cuddy for light: but, with characteristic improvidence, there 
are no means of lighting t the fire should it ever be extinguished. 
Well may the vestals of this cottage watch the smoky embers and 
tole the dying lamp. 
* Such is the violence of the wind in this region, that not even the 

solid mass of a Highland hut can resist it. The house is therefore 
excavated in the earth, the wall required for the support of the roof 
scarcely rising two feet above the surface. The roof itself is but lit- 
tle raised above the level, and is covered with a great weight of turi, 
above which is the thatch; the whole being surrounded with turf 
stacks to ward off the gales. ‘The entrance to this subterranean re- 
treat is through a long, dark, narrow and tortuous passage like the 
gallery of a mine, commencing by an aperture not three feet high, and 
very difficult to find. With little trouble it miglit be effectually con- 
cealed ; nor, were the fire suppressed, could the existence of a house be 
suspected, the whole having the appearance ofa collection of turf stacks 
and dunghils. Although our conference had lasted some time, none 
of the party discovered that it was held on the top of the house. It 
seemed to have been constructed for concealment fronr white bears, 
or men more savage still, with a precaution now at least useless. 
‘The interior strongly resembles that of a Kamschatkan hut ; ; receiv- 
ing no other light than that from the smoke hole, being covered with 
ashes, festooned with strings of dried fish, filled with smoke, and 
having scarcely an article of furniture. Such is life in North ltona ; 
and though the women and children were half naked, the mother old, 
and the wife deaf, they appeared to be contented, well fed, and little 
concerned about what the rest of the world was doing. It was still 
an object of curiosity to ascertain if beings so insulated had no de- 
sire to return to socicty, and mingle once more with their fellow- 
creatures. But though man is gregarious, the want of extended so 
ciety is in a great measure the want of cultivated minds. Here the 
family was society enough; and to provide for the demands of the 
impending day, sufficient occupation. The inferior members of it 
seemed to know of no other world than North Rona; and the chief 
appeared to wish for little that North Rona could not supply. The 
only desire that could be discovered, after much inquiry, was that of 
getting his two younger children christened ; and for this purpose he 
had resolved to visit Lewis when his period of residence was expired. 

1 need not say to those who know the Highlanders, that their sense 
of religion is not limited to externals. Amid his solitude this poor 
man had not forgotten his duties, though excluded from the advan- 
tages of their social forms. Yet I shall not be surprised, if, after the 
accomplishment of his only wish, he should again long for his now ha- 
bitual home; and expect that some future visitor will, twenty years 
hence, find Kenneth Mac Cagie wearing out his life in the subter- 
rancan retreat of his better days.’ I. 204-210. 
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We should be led far beyond our limits, were we to attempt 
to notice, in any other than a very cursory manner, the infor- 
mation which these volumes contain upon the State of Agricul- 
ture in the different islands. In general, the land is in the 
possession of small tenants, who have neither capital or en- 
terprise to’ mtroduce a single improvement; and every thing 
is conducted upon the most uneconomical and most ignorant 
systems. Scarcely ary notion is entertained of the rotation of 
crops, or of the advantages to be derived from it; and turnips, 
peas, beans, grass-seeds, and clover are unknown. In some 
of the larger islands, however, such as Mull, Skye, Coll, and 
a part of the Long Island, but chiefly in Ia, very material 
improvements have lately taken place by the enlargement of 
farms, the granting of secure leases to tenants of capital, and the 
exertions of the more wealthy and enlightened proprietors who 
have farms in their own hands. The introduction of green 
Crops the improvement of the breed of cattle and of sheep, 
and a better system of stocking and of winter feeding, are gra- 
dually going on. But it is impossible that any general system 
of improvement ean take place. until a very large capital is laid 
out in an extensive system of drainage, and in making roads. 
Where that capital is to come from, it is not easy to guess :— 
The proprietors have it not ;—and as to any assistance from 
Government for these purposes in the islands, it could only be 
expected upon a very strong case of national advantage being 
made out, as it would not be very reasonable that the inhabi- 
tants of Middlesex and Mid-Lothian should be taxed, merely to 
improve the estates of these Highland lairds. But, supposing 
the capital to be found, is it quite clear, that, under the most 
improved system,: the soil and climate would not be an insu~- 
perable bar to an adequate return ? 

We are very unwilling to pass over the many. valuable and 
interesting remarks of our author upon the numerous remains 
of antiquity that are to be found in the Western Islands, the 
curious superstitions of the people, and his dissertation upon 
Highland Music; but we'must not forget that we lave yet to 
enter upon’ the chief subject of the work, and we'do not wish 
to encroach upon the space allotted for it, 

Among the numerous deseriptions ef the more remarkable 
islands in the Hebrides that have been published. from time to 
time, there is no work previous to this of Dr Macculloch, which 
can be referred to with any degree of confidence for geological 
information, except the MineRavocy or THE Scorrisu IsLEs, 
by Professor Jameson, published in 1800. His observations 
did not, however, extend beyond a small number of the islands ; 
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and moreover the state of the science has so much changed, 
both in regard to our knowledge of the structere of indivi dual 
rocks, and the mode of conducting geological investigations, 
that we can hardly compare the observations of the two zeolo- 
gists, far less infer anything to the disadvantage of the le sarned 

-rofessor, where they do not agree. It is indeed satisfactory 
to find, that Dr M. bears testimony to the accuracy of his ac- 
count, as far as the facts have been described. But the work be- 
fore us forms a manual by which the structure of each island may 
be examined with minute detail, and will prove a most valuable 
guide to the mineralogists who mey hereafter visit any part 
that most interesting and instructive coast. It is obviously quite 
impossible for us to enter at all into tlre detailed descriptions 
contained in the work ;—it will be suftic tent if we give a rapid 
sketch of the general structure of these is!ands, and 1 notice some 
of the more remarkable points of geological speculation which 
appear to us to have been elucidated by the labours of this 
very accurate observer. We do not apply the term accurate, 
without knowing that it is deserved; and it will be very satisfac- 
tory to our geological readers to be informed, that Dr Maccul- 
loch’s description of the Island of Arran has been compared 
with the notes which a very eminent scientific person made upon 
the spot a few years ago, with the view of drawing up a geolo. 

cal account of ‘that remarkable island, in co: junction with = 
late Professor Playfair and Lord Webb Seymour; and he has 
found that, with a single exception, Dr Macculloch has point- 
ed out every object of importance—and that exception occurs 
at a spot which is only laid bare at low water. 

Although there is a great deal of low land in the islands, 
their general aspect is hilly and mountainous, and their shores 
are generally bounded by bold and precipitous cliffs. In some 
there are mountains, the elevation of which almost equals the 
more conspicuous of those of the mainland. Ben More in 
Mull, Dr Macculloch ascertained, by barometrical measure- 
ment, to be 8097 feet above the level of the sea. Hecla 
in South Uist, is 3000; CKsseval in Harris, 2700; Goatfell in 
Arran, 2865; Benan Qir in Jura, 2500; and the Cuchullin 
Hills, in Skye, range from 2000 to $000 feet. The gencral 
direction of the coasts, the mountainous ridges and the inter- 
vening valleys, is between N. E. and S. W., a disposition anae 
logous to what prevails in the mainland; and, in general, these 
prevailing directions will be found to cor respond 1 in a great de- 
#ree with the directions of the strata of rock. ‘There appears, 
moreover, a remarkable identity between the strata of the is 
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ands and those of the mainland ; and, in a great variety of cases 
enumerated by Dr Macculloch, it may be distinetly ascertained 
that they have at one time been continuous, although now entire- 
ly detached by the deep sea which rolls between them. ‘There 
is, indeed, no part of the geological history of those regions more 
interesting cr more instructive, than the numerous and irresistible 
A rocfs they exhibit of that gradual but sure decay which is in 

inceasing operation over the whole sutface of the globe. Nor 

is it only from the identity of the strata of the islands with those 
of the inainland that we are Jed to infer that an intervening por- 
tion has been worn away. A proof no less conclusive exists, in 
the rounded blocks that are sometimes scattered upon the -. 
face of the islands, or are embedded in the alluvial soil, 
rocks totally distinct from any existing in the island itself, % 
identical with rocks found in situ on the adjoining ialands or 
mainland: such blocks are very numerous on the surface of 
Staffa. Many of the facts.described clearly indicate, that the 
sep: aration has not been sudden, but the slow action of destroy- 
ing forces; and if it is legitimate to measure the process of pi ist 
decay by the standard w hich our own expericnce sup spies of its 

advancement, there are none of the phenome: 12 of geology 
which speak a language less equivocal as to the high antiquity 
of this earth ts than those to which we have now alluded. 

Tn, determining the plan he should follow in describing the 
several Islands, ‘Dr Maccu! loch has not confined himself to 
any geocr aphics al order, but has classed those islands together 
which ar are of analogous structure, and are connected by their 
natural affinities, By this arrangement, unnecessary repeti- 
tion has beer avoided 5 the islands mutually assist in expl: lin- 
ing the structure of each other; that which is obscure in one, 
being elucidated by some other of the group 3 and the interest 
of the e whole is increased by the comparison. The general re- 
lon sof the different individuals of each group with the ad- 

z mainland, are pointed out; and, at “the conclusion of 
a great, division, the principal facts are brought sogethes 
in one condensed view, that the reader may be enabled to 
draw such general conclusions as he m: iy consider to be made 
out by the evidence that has been laid’ before him. ‘The de- 
scriptions are, aided by numerous coloured maps, plans, and 
views—a species of illustration which Dr M. hi as more at com- 
mand than any geologist we are acquainted with; a very important 
branch, of the education of a geological tr: weller, and which, if 
more frequently attended to, ‘ould save many an unintelligible 
slescription, 
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The five distinct groups into which Dr Macculloch has divid- 
ed the Western Islands, he distinguishes by the names of the 
Gneiss, the Trap, the Sandstone, “the Schisiose, and the Clyde 
Islands. 

The Gneiss Islands comprehend the whole of the Long Isl- 
and, Coll, Tiree, Iona, Rona, and a portion of Rasay. The 
Trap Islands are, Mull and Skye, with Egg, Muck, Rum and 
Canna, and the numerous islets which lie around them. The 
Sandstone Islands are of very limited extent; but are taken in 
conjunction with the adjoining coast, where this class of rock 
prevails from the point of Sleat in Skye to Cape Wrath. The 
Schistose Islands include Isla, Jura, and the smaller islands 
which skirt the shore of Argyleshire from Lorn to Cantyre. 
The Clyde Islands are, Arran, Bute, the Cumbrays, and Ailsa. 

Dr Macculloch uses the term Gneiss in a much more exten- 
sive sense than that to which it is usually confined by the school 
of Werner. But this extension of the term appears to be 
fully warranted; for the varying composition of the rock, and 
the gradual nature of the changes it under goes, render it im- 
possible to apply separate terms.to each variety, without accu- 
mulating titles which would incumber rather than elucidate the 
subject. The chief varicties described have a composition iden- 
tical with granite, sometimes characterized by a large grain and 
imperfectly foliated structure, with frequent partial transitions 
into granite; at other times having a schistose structure, and 
graduating into micaceous schistus and quartz rock. Horn- 
blende, as well as mica, enters into the composition of it; and 
is more prevalent than mica in the gneiss of the Western 
Islands. 

With the exception of Arran and a part of Mull, granite is 
not found in mass in any of the Western Islands; but, ‘through- 
out the whole of the Gneiss islands, it is of constant occtirrence 
in the form of veins traversing the accompanying strata. These 
are exhibited under so many varieties of form, that they throw 
considerable light upon the history of this rock ; and it is very 
important to have the testimony of so accurate an observer as 
Dr Macculloch, upon a point upon which the opinions of geo- 
logists have been so much divided. ‘To those who are less fa- 
miliar with the controvers , it may be proper to state, that the 
point at issue is thie wheter there is sufficient evidence to prove 


that granite has been brought into the situations it now occupies, 
posterior to the deposition « of the rocks which lie over it. “Dr 
Hutton, who was the first to maintain this bold and ingenious 
theory, considered it to be demonstrated by the numerous veins 
and ramifications which are seen to proceed from the mass of 
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granite inio the superincumbent strata. His opponents main- 
tain that these veins ere of coten:poraneous formation with the 
sirata in which they occur. We cannot afford space for more 
tian the general conclusions to which Dr Maccullech has ar- 
rived; end must refer to the work itself tor the abundant and 
very distinct evidence upon which his ressoning is founded. 

* All the varieties of gneiss are occasionally intersected by granite 
veins, and they are indeed almost characteristic of this rock ; being 
rarely absent for any considerable space, and seldom traversing mica- 
ceous schist ualess under circumstances where they can be traced to 
some neighbouring mass of granite. They are, however, most abun- 
dant in the granitic division. ‘hey are nifimitely various in size, and 
in the number and intricacy of their ramifications; and it is further 
worthy of remark, that the contortions of any mass of gneiss are al- 
ways proportioned to the nuuber and importance of those which it 
contains. Hence it is that the schistose is more free from contor- 
tions than the granitic variety. It is nevertheless proper to make an 
exception respecting those beds of gneiss which alternate with other 
rocks, such as clay slate; these, as far as 1 have observed, never con- 
taining veins. In some varieties of gneiss they are so abundant as 
nearly to ¢xelude. the original rock, so that the mass presents little 
else than a coigeries of vcins. An instance of this nature occurs in 
the Fianna” isles; but ibe most striking are to be seen on the north- 
west coust, between’ Loch Laxford and Cape Wrath. The latter 
spot 13 no Jess remarxable for its ‘picturesque grandeur, than for the 
perfect. mauner in whieh. it displays this civcumstance, the cliffs be- 
ing free from jichens, and unaltered ‘by the weather; so that all the 
parts are as visible as in an artificial’ section. ‘The hornblende schist 
and the gneiss are broken inte pieces'and entangled aniong the veins 
in the same manner as the stratified rocks are in the trap of Skye; 
but with,iafnitely greater intricacy, so as rather to resemble a red 
and white sae marble with imbedded fragments of black. These 
fragments do. not seem to forma twentieth part of the whole mass ; 
while the progress of the different veins, and their effects in produc- 
ing the disturbance, are as distinct as in an ordinary hand specimen. 
If the intricacy of the ramifications, and the intersection et one set 
of veins by, a second and a.thivd.of different textures, present an ar- 
gument in favour of a succession of these at several periods, there is 
here no want of such evidence. 

‘ Whether these granite veins are connected with masses of granite 
in ali cases, cannot be determined. In some instances, as in Perth- 
shire, whcre the gneiss reposes on granite, it is probable that they 
proceed from it; but it has already been seen that there are no traces 
of thiat rock, in the Long Island. That is, however, no proof of its 

non-existence; and the circumstance of the veins being always pre- 
sent when the gneiss reposes on granite, and absent when another 
rock is interposed, renders it probable that in these cases granite, 
yhough invisible, is still present. 
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‘ The following considerations render it probable that the granite 
veins which traverse gneiss are posterior to the including rock, and 
formed under circumstances analogous to those under which other 
granite veins have intruded into the schistose rocks with which. they 
interfere. 

‘ They are accompanied by fractures or contortions of the gneiss, 
of such a nature as to prove that it ouce possessed a condition capa- 
ble of yieiding in different ways to external force, while these appear- 
ances are also proportioned to the number and intricacy of the veins. 
In the schistose varieties which yield easily in the direction of the 
lamina, the veins frequently hold a parallel course to these, while an 
occasional flexure occurs in those cases where the vein crosses them; 
the edges being incurvated from the thicker part, or the root of the 
vein, towards its termination. Lasily, in cases, of which an example 
was described in Tirey, where a vein traverses a mass of limestone 
included in the gneiss, it disturbs that substance as well as the sur- 
rounding rock; and in another parallel instance noticed in Scalpa, 
where the included substance is serpentine, the vein itself undergoes 
a change, by participating in the nature of that rock during its pas- 
sage. 

‘ The schist is in these islands occasionally traversed by granite 
veins, similar in aspect and composition to those which traverse the 
gneiss of the neighbouring parts. ‘This may be adduced as a proof 
of the posteriority of these veins to the rocks which they intersect ; 
since they are here, as in Coll, found to pass indiscriminately through 
two different rocks, of which the one appears, from its position, to be 
of more recent formation than the other. 

* Although unwilling to repeat the trite arguments derived from 
the nature of granite veins, I cannot avoid remarking the strong sup- 
port they receive from the cireumstances now mentioned, .particular- 
ly from the fact of the imbedded fragments; an appearance which 
cannot be reconciled, to any supposition yet offered, except that of 
the posteriority of granite.’ I..218-220. 144. 556+557. 

The Island of Arran was the great: source from which Dr 
Hutton drew the prools in support of his theory of Granite, and 
has been since appealed to by his. ilustrious commentator, Mr 
Playfair ; and as this island has been so minutely examined by 
Dr M., it is important that we should notice, that his views en- 
tirely coincide with those of Hutton and Playfair upon the phe- 
nomena in question. 

* It would in itself be sufficient evidence against the stratification 
of the granite of Arran, to point out its connexion with the superin- 
cumbent schists. This has been brought to tight at Loch Ransa ina 
most distinct manner, by the removal of the soil where thé junction 
of these substances takes place. In numerous othér situations in 
Scotland, it can be seen already exposed to view ; insomuch that ne 
rational .doubt can be entertained respecting the true nature of a phe- 
nomenon so very palpable and so frequent. Asa fact proved, it may 
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also be considered a rule, not an exception. The ramifications which 
proceed from the mass of granite into the schist at the place above 
mentioned, are numerous and intricate, and they diminish as they re- 
cede from the main body; while their mineral character undergoes a 
change ; the granular structure becoming more minute, almost in 
proportion to the minuteness of the vein, until the true character of 
granite entirely disappears. It is superfluous to repeat the conclu- 
sions which have been drawn from these appearances, relative to the 
origin of granite, since they must be familiar to every one.’ Il. 345, 
S46. 

The term Trap, by which the next group of islands is dis- 
tinguished, is also used in a gencric sensc,-and comprehends that 
extensive variety of rocks to which the names basalt, greenstone, 
syenite, paren ne, clinkstone, and porphyry are applied ; all 
ef which are found to pass into each other by insensible grada- 
tions, and are associated by a common set ‘of geological rela- 
tions. ‘They can nowhere be studied to greater advantage 
than in the Western Islands, from the various forms in which 
they occur, and the facility with which their connexion with 
the accompanying strata may be observed. ‘The facts which 
Dr Macculloch has recorded in regard to this class of rocks, 
sre highly important. A detailed account of them we cannot 
attempt to give; but we shall endeavour to state the gener al re- 
sults which he has deduced from his extensive examination of 
this imteresting class of geological phenomena. One of the 
most important, is the geological identity which he has traced 
between syenite and the other members of the Trap family ; 
for the resemblance which this rock very often bears to gra- 
nite, may, lead, and probably has often led, to very errone- 
ous conclusions, where its geological position has not been fully 
investigated. In'the ‘island of Skye, there is a very extensive 
district where common greenstone, amygdaloidal claystone, 
common pale syenite, mitaccous syenite, and simple blue clay- 
stone, ure found irregularly recurring throughout the whole 
group: ‘The predominant variety of the syenite, is an agere- 
gate of felspar and hornblende, in which the hornblende gene- 

rally bears a very small proportion to the other ingredient. The 
porphyritie character is sometimes assumed by this mixture; 
while, in some rare instances, quartz enters into the composi- 
tion. ' More rarely still, it contains mica; and, in this case, it 
earmot be distinguishe d from those granites which contain cry- 
stals of hornblende, superadded to the usual threefold mixture 
of quartz, felspar, ig mica, 
‘ The character of this syenite gives rise to some conclusions that 
are not unimportant. At present, it is easily mistaken in hand spe- 
eimens for a variety of those granites which are entirely subjacent ta 
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the older rocks, and divested of any pretensions to the overlying cha- 
racter, With a very slight change of composition, it could not be 
distinguished. That such a change occurs in other situations, seems 
proved by the observations of Mr Von Buch in Norway, who has 
described granite lying on black conchiferous limestone. This granite 
is, according to that author, connected with porphyry ; and there is 
no reason therefore to doubt that the instance quoted by him is ana- 
logous to this, although he has not entered into a full examination 
of its connexions. Tis overlying granite will therefore prove, like 
this, a mere variety, in a geological view, of the syenite and por- 
phyry_ formation ; another proof, if such were wanting, of the ne- 
cessity of great caution in drawing geological inferences from the 
examination of mere specimens of rocks, and of the absolute neces- 
sity of tracing the actual connexions of all those rocks which are 
subject to similar variations of character. 

‘ In the next place, this syenite may serve to prove, that, in many 
other cases, the granites, which we have been accustomed to consi- 
der as prior in formation to the secondary strata, if not to the pri- 
mary schists, may be often posterior to both: the opportunities for 
ascertaining their relations being wanting ; sometimes from the total 
absence of the secondary rocks in the places where they occur ; at 
others, from the impossibility of obtaining sufficient access to them, 
to enable us to ascertain a point of great delicacy and difficulty ; and 
in a third case, perhaps from the demolition and disappearance of 
those portions which may have once been overlying, and have, as 
being the most limited and the most feebly supported, been removed 
through a long course of time by the ordinary causes of waste.’ 
J. 371, 372. 

Similar instances of a gradual and imperceptible transition, 
from a perfectly characterized greenstone to an equally distinct 
syenite, are of frequent occurrence in Harris, Rum, Mull, 
and Arran; and in every part. of the Western Islands, where 
the trap rocks prevail, abundant proof may be found how ntter- 
ly unimportant, in regard to their geological history, is. thas 
distinction which is founded upon the yariety in their mineralo- 
gical structure. In describing the trap rocks of Kerrera, De 
Macculloch makes some very judicious remarks upon, this sub- 
ject. 

‘ Asin other cases, the different modifications or members are 
here found gradually changing their characters, and passing into each 
other. Thus, greenstone passes into basalt, or into clinkstone, or 
compact felspar, or into porphyries and amygdaloids of various. as- 
pects. Many of the simpler varieties occur, of a brown, grey, reddish, 
or white colour, with different degrees of hardness and much diver- 
sity of fracture ; offering specimens, to none of which, in the pre- 
sent state of our nomenclature, it is possible to apply names that 


gould be understood. Tt is, perhaps, better to leave such substances 
6 
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without a name, than to designate them by terms that have been al- 
ready too often used in a lax and ambiguous sense; since the nega- 
tive confusion that may result from the want of appropriate appella- 
tions, is much less inconvenient than the positive one which attends 
their misapplication ; inasmuch as it admits of future amendment, 
and as it is much easier to add to a nomenclature than to change its 
signification.’ II. 122, 123. 

Throughout the whole range of the Western I[sland-, there 
i, scarcely a rock, whether belonging to the primary or second- 
ary strata, which is not more or less intersected by veias or dykes 
of trap. In every part of the Long Island, the gueiss is pene- 
trated by these veins, varying in thickness from many yards to 
the diameter of » thread: One in the little island of Hamer- 
sa, off North Uist, is about fitteen or twenty feet in thickness ; 
passing through the gneiss in a position nearly vertical, splitting 
into minute r: imifications, and very much confounded wat mixs 
ed with the including ro ick, In Burra, they are of very sinall 
size, but are subdi vided into branches of extraordinary tenuity, 
and traverse the greiss or granite veins in the most intricate 
manner. Veins of the same degree of tenuity may be observed 
in the ac qj pining islands of Hellesa and Gia, br anching off from 
dykes of great ‘dimensions. One off the shore of North Uist, 
of about twenty feet in thickness, is composed of two or three 
beds. each of which has a peculiar structure, and might be 
inistaken for a succession of strata, were it not seen to cross the 
beds of clay slate through which it passes, in a curved and 
somewhat waving course. A vein somewhat similar in the va- 
riety of rock, is found at Loch Oransa in Skye, traversing gneiss, 
being a fine basalt at the edge, and passing by degrees into 
greenstone, porphyry, and amygdaloid. A very remarkable 
vein occurs on the shore of Loch | Scresort in Rum, where the 
mass is columnar; but the directions of the columns is not at 
right angles to the direction of the vein, but parallel to it, and 
their position horizontal, divided into rude joints of irregular 
length. In Rum, there is a vein of ordinary dark basalt, en- 
closing fragments of the adjoining red sandstone, scattered at 
considerable clistances through it, and varying from an inch or 
two to a foot in diameter. Analogous i instances occur in Muck, 
Seil, Lunga, and Bute. In Seil, the vein runs between strata of 
clay slate; and, parallel to them, and at each side, it is inter- 
mixed to the depth of an inch or two with distinct fragments of 
the slate. In Arran, there is a vein of pitchstone, including 
fragments of the adjoining red sandstone ; a circumstance that 
has not been before observed in a pitchstone vein, and pointing 
out an interesting analogy between that substance and trap, in 
addition to those already known, Where these included frag 
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ments occur in a vein of small dimensions, they are rarely 
changed in appearance from the adjoining rock ; but where they 
are found in the larger masses of rock, they are considerably 
altered, having the appearance of those gradual changes which 
mark the commencement of fusion. Some very remarkable in- 
stances of the conversion of shale, containing organic remains, 
into lydian stone, by the contact of the trap rocks, similar to 
what occurs at Portrush on the coast of Antrim, have been no- 
ticed by Dr Macculloch in Skye and the Shiant Isles. 

One of the most plausible arguments of those who maintain 
that the trap recks have been deposited in the same manner as 
the strata with which they are associated, is founded on the as- 
sumed fact, that they are frequently fo mand alternating in regular 
and parallel succession with the strata. Numerous instances of 
this alternation have been observed by Dr Macculloch in the 
Western Islands; but he has had frequeut occasion to discover, 
that this seeming alternation is quite fallacious, so much so, as 
to lead him to doubt whether, in the cases that have been quot- 
ed as a proof of slow deposition like the other strata, a similar 
falls acy may not exist. 

The interference of the trap with the strata presents, as I already 
ee every modification that has yet been described. Some of 
them require a few words; but the greater number will be sufficiently 
and even better illustrated by the drawings, which have been so se- 
lected as to contain the principal details of the whole line of disturb- 
ance: the general aspect of larger portions of the coast being given 
in other sketches taken from a distance, where the minor disturb- 
ances were invisible. One of the objects is to show that there is no 
persistent parallelism between the trap and the stratified rocks, and 
that the occasional regularity of<alternation is deceptive ; since, by 
extending the examination, we always arrive at some point where that 
regularity ceases. This fact’ has often been noticed on a smaller 
scale ; but there is here a display of the whole arrangement on a scale 
so magnificent and extensive, since it occupies many miles in length, 
and so free from all chance of error, since the sections are as perfect 
as if made by art, that it would be unpardonable to pass it over. 

‘ The instances of fracture, separation, displacement, flexure, and 
entanglement, are sufficiently visible.in the drawings: those of irre- 
gularity in the stratified disposition, of the, trap, require a few words. 
In one case, which occurs not far from; Holme, there is a bed ex- 
tending for a great way, surmounted by a: parallel series of the se- 
eondary strata in contact with it ; but, on a narrow inspection, innu- 
merabie veins are seen branching into the, strata in every possible di- 
rection, ijlustrating in a very pertect manner the origin of at least 
one order of veins. In a second case, three beds of trap can be 
traced in a parallel direction for a considerable space, separated: by 
the regular strata, when suddenly the whele unite into one mass. 
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Had not this occurrence at length betrayed the true nature of these 
beds, there would have been no hesitation, from a limited observation, 
in describing them as unquestionable instances of alternation. In the 
last case which I shall enumerate, one regular bed of trap may be 
traced for more than a mile, lying in a parallel and undisturbed con- 
tinuity between the secondary rocks. On a sudden, however, it 
bends downwards, so as to pass through the strata immediately in 
contact, and then continues to hold its regular course for a space 
equally great, with a thickness and parallelism as unaltered as before. 
I need make no commentary on these several facts, since the con- 
clusions that may ee deduced from them have long been familiar to 
geologists.’ I. 382, 383. 

‘ In describing the limestone of Broadford, I formerly remarked 
that it contained beds of trap, often so equably interstratified as to 
be generally undistinguishable from regular alternations. An excel- 
lent example of their real nature, and of their identity with the ana- 
logous appearances in the north-eastern coast of Trotternish, is af- 
forded by a circumstance occurring among similar beds at Borrereg. 
In one of these, the bed, after a very extensive parallel course among 
the strata of limestone, undergoes a sudden flexure into an oblique 
position ; which, shortly becoming vertical, it is then continued be- 
yond reach of investigation, under the usual form of a common trap 
vein ; intersecting at right angles in one place the strata to which it 
was parallel in another.’ I. 400. 

There is perhaps no point in Geology that has been more sa- 
tisfactorily made out, than the history of the trap rocks; and 
the great mass of evidence which has now been collected re- 
garding them, appear to warrant the following conclusions— 
That they are all of posterior formation to the “stratified rocks 
with which they are associated, whether primary or secondary, 
and have been consequently intruded among the strata—that 
this intrusion has been accompanied, in many cases, with such 
force as to fracture and displace the struhaenthet they have been 
ejected from below in a fluid state—and that this fluidity was 
produced by the action of heat. Throughout the whole of this 
work, wherein an extensive series of the trap rocks are describ- 
ed, Dr Macculloch almost invariably has come to these con- 
clusions. We refer our readers to the work itself, for the nu- 
merous instances where these opinions are delivered; and must 
content ourselves with one or two short extracts. 

‘ Numerous trap veins are seen traversing the strata of this island. 
They have no certain direction, being in some places erect, in others 
inclined ; at one time intersecting the beds in angular directions, at 
another insinuating themselves in a parallel course between their Ja- 
mine. In some cases, the same vein will be found to occupy both 
positions, changing its course from a transverse to a parallel one. 
The deep and perfect sections of the rocks, both here and in Searba, 
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enable us to trace distinctly those arrangements in the veins, which, 
in most instances where the surfaces only admit of examination, are 
nearly as much matter of induction as of observation. It is from 
those veins which are entirely or in part conformable to the planes of 
the strata, that we are enabled to understand the manner in which 
the character of the including rock has affected the form and dispo- 
sition of the vein. Where its course lies at angles with the direction 
of the strata, it is generally straight and persistent, while its breadth 
is equal throughout ; as if the violence and suddenness with which the 
original fissure was formed, had been such as to disregard all impe- 
diments arising from inequalities of hardness, these bearing no pro- 
portion to the force exerted in the separation. Where, on the con- 
trary, the fissure has taken place in the direction of the beds, the 
vein will often be found unequal in thickness, and sometimes curved, 
or even tortuous; from the greater facility with which these have 
yielded in that direction, and from the inequalities originally existing 
in the disposition of the lamina, which, by their separation, have given 
a passage to the fluid-intruding material. Such appearances are here 
both frequent and remarkable ; and analogous, it not equally well 
marked facts, occur in other parts of the Western Islands.’ II, 
168, 169. 

‘ If we examine any other portion of the strata, we shall find simi- 
lar, although not equal deficiencies, attended by consequent irregula- 
rities ; all of them, doubtless, equally caused by the trap rocks, the 
effects of which seem to consist in the overwhelming of some of the 
strata and the displacement of others; the whole bemg on a scale so 
large and distinct as to leave no doubt respecting their nature, and 
producing a connected train of appearances that cannot be traced in 
any other place with which I am acquainted. 1 shall not attempt to 
point out the revolutions that must have taken place in these parts of 
the earth’s surface before such effects could have been produced ; 
still less to inquire into causes, in a work intended as a simple record 
of the physical structure of the places examined, as far as it is pos- 
sible to give such, a record its due value without a certain proportion 
of theoretic connexion. While the changes are as obvious as their 
magnitude is striking, it is evident that they have been produced long 
after the greater part of the materials here forming the surface of the 
earth had assumed their regular distribution.’ I. 393. 

‘ If the connexions of these rocks with those on which they lie 
are examined, it will be found that they are sometimes in contact 
with the clay slate, at others with the graywacké; a proof’ of their 
posteriority to both, and of their irregularity of position. They are 
also found branching into large veins, which again ramify into small- 
er ; penetrating the schist in various directions, and sometimes for a 
long space conformable to its disposition. Where these parts only 
are visible, and where their connexion with the superincumbent 
masses cannot be traced, they have the appearance of beds alternat- 
ing with the schist ; but this appearance, traced in one instance to 
its true origin, justifies us in assigning the same to all simitar masses. 
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‘ The relation of the trap to the sandstone and conglomerate, is 
by no means so clear: yet as some decided instances occur of its 
overlying position with respect to these also, we are perhaps justified 
in conc! luding, that the whole of the trap is posterior to the stratified 
rocks, whether primary or secondary ; and that, wherever it appears 
inferior to the latter, the apparent priority implied by this, 1s only 
an example of intrusion similar to that which occurs between the 
trap and the schists.’ II. 123, 124. 

* The similarity between the trap rocks and those of volcanic ori- 
gin has been too often noticed to require a repetition of that remark. 
It is equally known to geologists that volcanoes are situated in this 
elass of rocks ; a position which appears to countenance the opinion 
that there is a connexion in the origin of the two, and that the re- 
currence of trap in any given place, such as it is observed in the isl- 
and under review, is a phenomenon closely linked with the actual 
existence of volcanoes in districts of trap rock. 

* It is still necessary to point out a circumstance of no uncom- 
mon occurrence in the trap of this island, as well indeed as in many 
others which I have examined ; partly because it confirms this con- 
jecture, and is an additional proof of the resemblance between the 
traps and the lavas, and partly because it has been doubted or de- 
nied by many geologists who have treated of these rocks. This is 
the existence of cavities resembling in every respect those which are 
contained in the scoria of volcanoes, or in cellylar lavas. They oc- 
eur also abundantly in Mull and in the trap near Oban ; and are par- 
ticularly conspicuous in some parts of the Little Cumbray, where I 
shall have occasion to describe them more fully.’ I. 455. 

And in describing these cavernous traps of the Little Cum- 
bray, he states that, ‘ it is often impossible to distinguish them from 
scoriform lavas, so identical are their characters with those of the vol- 
canic rocks. Similar specimens occur among the trap in many other 
places, but they are rarely so perfect. That any other cause but the 
extrication of air should have produced these cavities, is highly im- 
probable; and on the igneous view of the origin of those rocks, the 
existence of such a cause is sufficiently proved.’ IT. 487. 


The impossibility of making any arrangement that should 
perfectly combine gecegraphic: al with geological convenience, has 
rendered it necessary “to form a separate division for the Savd- 

stone Islands. ‘They are of very limited extent; but the rock 


itself forms a very important feature in the geological history of 


the country, and prevails to a great extent on the Mainland, 
occupying an uninterrupted line from Glen Elg to Cape Wreath, 
and extending inland nearly thirty miles. It occurs also in the 
centre of Sutherland, and forms a large portion, if not the 
whole, of Caithness. Notwithstanding its name of Ped Sand- 
stone, it must be classed with the primary rocks,. for it is found 
alternating with gneiss; but, until this important discovery of 
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Dr Macculloch, it has always been considered as belonging to 
the secondary rocks, or at least to that class of secondary rocks 
to which some geologists apply the term ¢ransition. It is prin- 
cipally distinguished from the red sandstones of the céntre of 
Scotland, by its extreme hardness, and by its crystalline tex- 
ture. In this respect it often equals common quartz, no dis- 
tinction between the constituent grains being visible, but the 
whole appearing as if cemented by a general solution of silica, 
It is often, however, in these cases, gravelly, while it occasion+ 
ally consists of large fragments, angular as well as rounded, of 
different colours, compacted into one crystalline mass. It is 
always stratified. Inthe predominant examples, the strata are 
very thin and equal; and in all these cases the angle of inclina- 
tion is low, deviating in some instances but slightly from the 
horizontal position; and the surfaces of the flags sometimes bear 
these marks of undulation which occur in the secondary sand+ 
stones, and resemble so much the marks left by the sea on sandy 
shores. Where the angle of inclination becomes considerable, 
the distinctness of the stratification diminishes; and where the 
beds assume the vertical position, it requires great care to dis- 
cover any marks of that order; the rock acquiring the aspect 
of some granites, or that of the irregular gneiss by which it is 
accompanied, and being split into prismatic or angular frag- 
ments. Both in the islands and on the Mainland, it graduates 
into gneiss; and the transition is effected sometimes by schist, 
and grey indurated sandstone, and sometimes by quartz rock. 
Ina ham proportion, howeyer, of the Mainland, no such tran- 
sitions are found; but there is a sudden and complete alterna- 
tion of the two rocks. The alternations with gneiss are visible 
at Loch Carron and Great Loch Broom; the sandstone in the 
latter place lying beneath the gneiss, and both having a com- 
mon dip to the south-east. It forms hills of all dimensions, and 
of every variety of aspect—round, conical, ridged, or serrated, 
alternately rising to the greatest average altitude of the Scottish 
mountains. Kea Cloch, in Ross-shire, presents in itself exam-~ 
ples of all these forms; the summits being in some places no less 
strongly serrated than those of the Arran mountains, while the 
height is between $500 and 3700 feet; and, what is remarkable, 
the strata of this mountain are horizonal, and consist of the red 
sandstone from the base to the summit; and as it is separated 
by a wide valley from the adjoining mountains, which are com- 
posed of the same rock, it stands as an index of the enormous 
waste by which the land has been worn down into its present 
outline. 
VOL. XXXIII. NO. 66. Hh 
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‘ It is scarcely necessary now to say, that this sandstone must be 
ranked in the class of primary rocks. On no other view can the pre- 
ceding facts be explained, notwithstanding the occasional points of 
resemblance which it presents to those of the secondary division. It 
must therefore be considered as a red primary sandstone ; and, that 
it is not even the latest of the primary strata, is evident from the pre- 
ceding history of its connexions. 

‘ No objection need arise with respect to the use of the term pri- 
mary, as applied to a rock composed of the reunited fragments of 
former rocks. That term has here, as on other occasions throughout 
this work, been substituted for the word primitive, and is purely re- 
lative ; implying nothing theoretical respecting the origin of any 
erder of rocks, whether stratified or amorphous. Nor is this sand- 
stone a solitary example of the mechanical recomposition found a- 
mong rocks of the primary diviston. The instances of this structure 
occurring in the quartz rock of Jura and the associated islands, are 
equally remarkable; and there are indeed striking analogies between 
that series and the present, in many impertant particulars. With re- 
spect to the existence of an unquestionably mechanical structure in 
a primary rock, it may also be remarked, that the micaceous schist 
of Is'a, which contains fragments of granite and quartz rock, pre- 
sents a decided example of it; as do also those rocks of the gray- 
wacké and conglomerate structure, which are found among the argil- 
Jaceous schists in various parts of Scotland. If even the red sand- 
stone of this district be considered as a modification of quartz rock, 
no alteration will follow in the nature of any of the views that have 
here been brought forward. The same history will be transferred to 
a new term, not to another substance ; and the same consequences 
will follow, that so often result from the substitution ef one word for 
another; in thé best cases, that of leaving every thing precisely where 
it stood before ; and in the worst, confusion and obscurity, instead 
of light and order.’ IT. 98, 99. 

In further iliustration of the important inferences to be de- 
duced from this history of the primary sandstone, we may no- 
tice the occurrence of a conglomerated rock formed of fragments 
of quartz, imbedded in a micaceeus schist, in the island of Coll 
—of a conglomerate composed of rounded and angular pebbles 
of quartz and gneiss, imbedded in a gravelly clay, found con- 
tained between two portions of gneiss in Lewis—of a rounded 
pebble imbedded in the clay slate of the Isle of Man—but, a- 
bove all, that most interesting discovery, of a reck containing 
organic remains alternating with gneiss, at Loch Eribol. It 
is seareely necessary to pomt out how entirely these facts de- 


monstrate the truth of that great and fundamental position of 


the Huttonian theory, the most important in its consequences 
in the whole range of geological inquiry,—‘* That in ail the 
* strata we discover proofs of the materials having existed as 
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* elements of bodies which must have been destroyed before thé 
* formation of those of which these materials now actually make 
‘a part.” That Dr Macculloch coincides in those views, is 
sufficiently evinced by the following passage. 

‘ With the exception of granite, it is not probable that geologists 
have yet discovered a rock beneath which organic remains may not 
be found. As they diminish in number, in a general sense, the fur- 
ther we recede from the most recent strata, it is plain that, among 
the lowermost rocks, they may occur so rarely as still to have escap- 
ed observation ; a circumstance of which the chances would be in- 
creased by their more limited variety, more complete loss of texture 
and shape, and more simple forms. Their gradual disappearance in 
those cases where the secondary limestones assume the massive struc- 
ture and crystalline texture, described in the account of Skye and of 
the Isle of Man. will illustrate this opinion, and suggest the possibi- 
lity, that even the common primary limestones may ofiginally have 
contained organized bodies. 

‘ Perhaps when observations have been further multiplied, it may 
yet be ascertained, that there has been no portion of time during the 
deposition of the stratified rocks, however ancient, in which animals 
have not existed. In concluding this subject, it is unnecessary to 
point out the importance of the preceding facts to geological science ; 
and it is almost superfluous to say, that to account for them by 
calling this gneiss a transition rock, is merely to substitute a term 
which leaves the fact and its consequences precisely where they stood 
before ’ II. 514, 515. 

The Schistose Islands comprehend Isla, Jura, the smaller isles 
immediately contiguous, and those whieh lie between Mull and 
the Mainland. Their strong resemblance to each other in 
structure,—the obvious repetitions of similar strata which occur 
throughout them,—the mutual corresporidence of their outlines 
and of the bearing of their strata; together with the intimacy of 
their geographical positions,—render this association as natural 
as it is useful for the illustration of the whole. ‘They consist of 
all the primary stratified rocks except gneiss; and, among them, 
quartz rock and clay slate appear predominant, micaceous schist 
being less abundant. ‘These are accompanied by a series of 
rocks composed of chlorite sehist, of felspar, and of hornblende, 
in various states of mixture and alternation; and, lastly, by 
graywacké and limestone, the last being the smallest in quanti- 
ty. The same alternations of rock which occur in any one or 
more islands, are found also nearly throughout the whole group, 
although’ in different proportions, In contemplating these al- 
ternations, there is nothing more remarkable than the frequent 
change of substance, and the tenuity of the strata which are thus 
intermixed with each other ; = in consequence of this perpe- 
Th2 
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tual change, substances generally considered as occupying distinct 
places on the surface of the earth, in a regularly consecutive 
order, are here repeated without any distinction as to priority 
or posteriority ; clay slate, for example, being sometimes found 
above and sometimes below micaceous schist, sometimes alter- 
nating with gneiss, as it also does in North Uist. In the island 
of Isla, the following series may be seen extending from the 
western side of the island to the Mull of Oe on the east; and 
they can be traced in contact and in obvious succession through- 
out the whole space: clay slate—gneiss—clay slate—graywacké 
slate—clay slate quartz rock—coarse graywacké quartz rock, 
clay slate—micaceous schist, clay slate. Numerous instances of 
similar alternations are mentioned throughout the work, afford- 
ing abundant proof, if such were wanting, that the doctrine of 
Universal Formations and regularity in the order of succession 
of the strata, has been founded on very limited experience, and 
cannot be admitted as a general law. These examples are no 
less valuable in pointing out the fallacy of the theoretical divi- 
sion of rocks which are distinguished by the term ¢ransition. 

Our remarks upon this work have already extended to so 
great a length, that we are unable to enter upon many points of 
great interest that have occupied Dr Macculloch’s attention, as 
they would take up more'space than we can allot to them. We 
are thus prevented from doing full justice to Dr Macculloch, by 
pointing out more particularly wherein he is entitled to the ho- 
nour of original discovery, both in geological facts, and in hav- 
ing found many of the simple minerals in these islands, which 
were not previously known to exist there. But Dr Macculloch’s 
reputation stands er so high, and his views are so much 
beyond those who would give battle about the discovery of a 

ble, that we did not feel very anxious about the defence of 
his fame in this respect. 

We have heard, with great satisfaction, that he has made 
considerable progress in a survey of Scotland, with the view of 
publishing a geological map. This important and very arduous 
undertaking is conducted under the direction of the Board of 
Ordnance, and, in conjunction with the great Trigonometrical 
Survey, does infinite honour to that Board ; while it affords an 
eminent proof of the liberal and enlightened views of the illus- 
trious Person who is now at the head of it,—that while he is 
conducting the national objects committed to his charge, the 
great public cause of Science is cherished and promoted. 
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Art. IX. A Guide to the Electors of Great Britain upon the 
Accession of a New King, and the immediate Prospect of a New 
Parliament. Third Edition. 8vo. pp. 56. London, Ridg- 
way. 1820. 


T’ is long, indeed, since so excellent a Pamphlet has appeared 
upon any political subject, as the one now before us. The 
publick having already pronounced a decisive opinion in its fa- 
vour, by exhausting two editions during the bustle and distrac- 
tions of a General Election, we may be thought to undertake a 
needless task in professing to describe its merits ; but we owe it 
as a debt of gratitude to the author, for the light he has thrown 
upon questions highly important, and hitherto treated with 
vague and unprofitable declamation on the one side, or myste- 
riously wrapt up in the obscurity of official details upon the o- 
ther. The author is, we believe, pretty generally known to be 
Mr Creevey, a Member of Parliament for many years; during 
which he so highly and so usefully distinguished himself as the 
friend of rational reforms, the advocate of sound constitutional 
principles, and the unsparing enemy of abuse, that his exclu- 
sion from the House of Commons must now be regarded as a 
serious publick loss; more especially at a period when those 
questions are to be a under review, with which he, more 
than any other man, had shown himself intimately acquainted. 
The beginning of a New Reign, as the reader probably knows, 
brings forward one of the most momentous subjects on which 
the representatives of the people can at any time be called to de- 
liberate,—the formation of the Civil List,—that is, the arrange+ 
ment of nearly the whole civil expenses of the country, includ- 
ing the charges of executing the Laws at home, representing 
it abroad, and providing for the support, the dignity, and the 
splendour of the Crown. In the ancient times of the Monar- 
chy, the Sovereign, who was rather the first of the feudal Ba- 
rons than the ruler of a great People, derived his revenues chief- 
ly from land vested in him as a great proprietor, and from cer- 
tain occasional perquisites given to him for the better support of 
his office; and, it may be added, that the services which his 
vassals were bound to perform in war, or to redeem with mo- 
ney, helped him mainly to defray its expenses. On extraordi- 
nary occasions, taxes were levied directly upon the subject; but 
the bulk of the revenue was that which the King derived from 
his Possessions and his Prerogative, independent of any consent 
of Parliament for raising it, and of any controul in its expendi- 
ture. In return for the funds thus vested in the Crown, it was 
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bound to defray all the expenses of the State in peace and war: 
and, while the hereditary revenues remained entire, and the 
feudal services belonged to them, the Sovereigns of this country 
could well support this burthen. Repeated dilapidations, how- 
ever, reduced the former in process of time; and as the feudal 
scheme fell into disuse, the other great branch of the Monarch’s 
resources was lopt off also; so that from time to time he was, 
happily for the liberties of the nation, compelled to ask supplies 
from Parliament; and, by degrees, one after the other, all the 
great branches of publick expenditure were transferred from the 
Crown to the Country. 

The Sovereign being thus exonerated from his payments, 
it was natural to expect that he should also relinquish those 
funds which had been allotted to him to make those pay- 
ments ;—that having no longer, for example, to pay the Ar- 
my and Navy, he should no longer retain the perquisites of 
Admiralty and Prize which had been destined to support those 
services, but should transfer to the publick, to whose shoulders 
he had shifted the burthen, those profits which are insepar- 
ably connected with it. This part of the process, however, 
was altogether omitted. Notions of right ts prerogative were 
conveniently enough introduced. ‘The King was said to have 
those branches of reyenue by a high title, and that they were 
inherent in the Crown by virtue of his Royal prerogative ; no 
account being taken of the material circumstance, that, while 
$0 possessed by the Crown, they had been burthened with dis- 
bursements now undertaken by the State. However, things 
were suffered to go on in this unfair and unsatisfactory manner 
for a long course of years. Seyeral attempts, no doubt, were 
made to arrange matters equitably and amicably between the 
parties. As soon as Parliament began to show a due jealousy 
of the Executive, and a proper yigilance over the public purse, 
the nature of these hereditary revenues came to occupy their 
attention; but rather with a view to their vexatious origin, than 
their large amount. The worst of the whole, wardship, or the 
King’s right of seizing or granting the guardianship and estates 
of infants,—purveyance, or the power of seizing cattle, car- 
riages, and provisions for the Royal household,—and the va- 
rious feudal incidents of tenure by Knights’ service, were so 
extremely oppressive, that the full exercise of them could not 
be borne; and even a mitigated exercise was wholly destructive 
of liberty. Early in James I.’s reign, we accordingly find a 
treaty entered into between Parliament and the Crown, by which 
a commutation was intended to be stipulated; and the learned, 
jngenious, and indefeasible Monarch estimated the value of hjs 
right by a sufficiently recondite process of calculation, He ob- 
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served, that there were Nine Muses, the patronesses of poets, 
who were always poor; therefore, he must have more than 
nine score thousand pounds by the year, which the Commons 
had tendered him: Also, there were Eleven Apostles, deduct- 
ing Judas, as unfit to be named among honourable contracting 
parties. Now, it was plain that ten, the medium between the 
Muses and Apostles, even if it were not also the number of 
the Commandments, ought to be the sum chosen :— And to this 
the Commons, moved by his Majesty’s great wit and solid judg- 
ment, assented :— So that, had the treaty been concluded, he 
would have had 200,000/. a year, in lieu of the remaining feudal 
perquisites of the Crown. Upon the Restoration, in 1660, 
Charles II., desiring to gain the affections of his subjects, re- 
newed the negotiation ; and the memorable act was passed, abo~ 
lishing the Court of Wards, Purveyance, &c.; in return for 
which, an hereditary Excise was settled on the Sovereign, be- 
side other grants for his life; out of which he was to defray 
both the charges of his household and family, and those of the 
Civil government of the country. This is the first instance of 
anything like an arrangement of the Civil List. In James II.’s 
reign, a similar provision was continued; and in the reigns of 
William and Anne, a more regular plan was pursued, which 
has ever since been followed, of voting, at the accession of each 
Sovereign, a certain yearly sum, to continue during the reign, 
to cover all the expenses of the Royal household and family, 
and anany of the charges connected with the Civil government 
of the country. 

In consideration of these grants for life, each succeeding So- 
vereign has given up all claim to those branches of the se- 
parate property of the Crown which are technically termed 
tts Hereditary Revenue ; that is, the Crown lands, the here- 
ditary Excise, first granted in Charles II.’s time, in lieu of 
Warding and Purveyance, and the smaller branches arising from 
fines, &c. But, by some strange accident, very considerable 
branches of revenue, or perquisites exactly of the same nature, 
have been kept separate, and retained by the Crown, notwith- 
standing the provision made by the country both for the 
household and for all the other branches of the public service, 
formerly supported out of those hereditary and separate funds. 
It is hardly nesessary to remark, how wide and dangerous a 
door is thus opened to abuse, by the sums thus entrusted to the 
Crown and its ministers, without any Parliamentary grant or 
controul, and expended without even the form of laying esti- 
mates before the House of Commons. Other inroads of abuse 
are to be found in the Pension List, which the Exccutive go- 
vernment is permitted to fill up to a large amount, without any 
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check from Parliamentary investigation; and nothing can be 
more manifest, than the inconsistency of the whole Civil List 
arrangement with the present form of the Constitution, and the 
shape into which the finances of the count:y have, for nearly a 
century and a half, been moulded. A new reign necessarily 
brings forward this question in all its bearings; and a new Par- 
liament as necessarily is summoned to form the plan for the 
King’s life. 

At this particular period, therefore, Mr Creevey takes his 
star, and addresses his countrymen upon a subject important 
in every point of view, whether we regard its financial or its 
constitutional bearings. It cannot be doubted that his Tract 
possesses very great merit. The argument is conducted with a 
degree of plainness, and force, and manliness, seldom to be 
met in union with so much temper and moderation. The ar- 
rangement is lucid and natural; the topics succeed one another 
in great abundance, and with striking rapidity; there is nothing 
superfluous, and nothing left unexplained. The style is admir- 
able; clearness, precision, and the excellent taste which consists 
in avoiding all ornament where the subject requires none, as 
well as where it admits none—are the characteristics of this 
pamphlet; which deserves to be placed along with the celebrated 
political writings of Dean Swift—only that its matter is far more 
important, and its principles more said, We hasten to pre- 
sent the reader with au abstract of so striking and useful a com- 
position ; premising, that though it was published in the con- 
templation of a general election, as a guide to electors, it is now 
addressed, with equal propriety, to the Members elected to 
serve, and contains the omen advice upon their publick 
duties, 

Our author begins with stating, that the Commons’ House of 
Parli: ament is, by the language and the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion, the guardian of the publick purse; that, formerly, it was so 
in fact, as well as in name; and that the causes may be easily 
traced, of the present discrepancy between the theory and the 
practice of the Constitution— between the character and functions 
of cur representatives who made the glorious stand against the 
Crown in James the First’s time, and “the well known habits of 
the same personages in these our times. How comes it to Pass, 
that the people, the electors of the empire, instead of finding 
comfort and protection from their representatives against the 
encroachments of Royal authority, and the imposition of new 
burthens, as they heretofore were wont to do, now find them- 
selves involved in a constant struggle with those very represen- 
tatives, who, from their guardians, have become the Crown’y 
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allies; and, from checks to the increase of taxes, are converted 
into ready instruments of taxation? After noting a remark~ 
able exception to this position, (the defeat of the Property-tax in 
1816, which he ascribes to Mr Brougham giving time to the 
voice of the nation to make itself heard), and drawing from this 
fact the consolatory inference, that the country can still, when 
it pleases, prevent abuses of its property or violations of its rights, 
he goes on to examine the causes of that great and lamentable 
change in the complexion of Parliamentary proceedings, which 
bids fair to destroy our ancient Constitution. 

In pursuing this important investigation, the author unfolds 
the whole mystery of undue influence, or, as it has sometimes 
been termed, indirect influence, in a manner exceedingly strik- 
ing; and we regard this disclosure as the more valuable, be- 
cause the public out of doors have never before been instructed 
respecting the secret springs of corruption, or that machinery 
in Parliament which is found so effectual a check to all refor- 
mation, and so powerful an ally to bad government. He shows 
clearly, and by evidence the most incontestable, how the ma- 
chine works ;—how well for those concerned—how fatally for 
the people at large. 

The first head of the account is the enormous Debt of the 
country. In the year 1760, at the late King’s accession, the 
whole annual expenses of the debt, interest, and other charges, 
amounted to only 3,302,673/., as appears from the statements in 
the Commons’ Journals. At the present time, 4,283,600/. are 
paid for collecting the Taxes alone; and 3,392,326/. is the ex- 

ense of collection in Great Britain, as appears from the last 
Finance Accounts laid before Parliament. Who then (asks our 
author) disposes of this large yearly sum paid to the collectors ? 
Who names to those lucrative places? Nominally the Crown, 
but really the House of Commons. 

* Does any man doubt this fact? If a gentleman represents a 
town of any commercial importance, and supports the Government by 
his vote in Parliament, does he not attend regularly at the Treasury, 
and demand, as a matter of right, the filling of all vacant appoint- 
ments in the customs, excise, stamp-office, &c. of the town he repre- 
sents, with his own relations, friends, or political supporters? In 
the like manner, if he represents a county and supports the minister, 
is not the valuable appointment of Receiver of the Land-tax, with 
other such things, considered immediately as his own private pro- 
perty; and don’t we invariably see those appointments come into 
possession of his brother, or his son, or some family or political con- 
nexion ? It is only a few years ago that Mr Wilberforce was re- 
proved in the House of Commons by Mr Canning,—was taxed by 
him, as it were, for ingratitude in opposing the Government on that 
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occasion, upon the sole ground that Mr Wilberforce was as regular 
a suitor at the Treasury for the disposal of offices in the revenue in 
favour of his friends, as any other ministerial member; and on that 
account, that they, the ministers, had an equal right to his vote and 
support. Here was no dispute, no difference of opinion, respecting 
the fact ; on the contrary, you have the admission, from the gravest 
and highest authorities, that the distribution of this four millions of 
money, paid for the collection of the taxes, is considered the abso- 
lute right of all members of Parliament who support the Government, 
and to be by them disposed of in favour of their families, friends, 
and supporters. 

‘ This then (he adds) I consider to be the first and great operat- 
ing cause by which our representatives are removed from the reach 
of their constituents: From the very sources of our own miseries they 
have discovered the means of procuring wealth and emolument ; 
Whilst we, the people, are ground to the earth by the taxes, the fa- 
milies and connexions of our representatives are absolutely support- 
ed by the very collection of these taxes.’ pp. 4-6. 

The next source of influence, and cause of estranging the re- 
presentative from his constituent, is the East India Company 
and its patronage, military, civil, judicial and commercial; pro- 
portioned to a population of fifty millions of souls, and a reve- 
nue of sixteen millions of money. In 1784, by Mr Pitt’s fa- 
mous India Bill, the Company was put under the controul of 
the Crown; and from that moment, Indian patronage has flowed 
into the House of Commons in a deep and constant stream. 
He gives a striking and memorable example, well calculated to 
show the practical bearings of this head upon the question, 
and to exhibit the steps by which votes in Parliament are ac- 
tually gained through the political arrangements of the State, 
No one doubts the tendency of patronage to promote influence, 
and affect the proceedings of our representatives; but our au- 
thor shows at once the very way in which it does so, 

* We all remember, or at least every one ought to remember, what 
happened in the House of Commons in 1809. It then appeared in 
evidence before Parliament, that Lord Castlereagh. being at the time 
Minister of the Crown, presiding over the government of India, had 
actually disposed of one of the Company’s appointments, a writership, 
by way of barter or exchange, for a seat in the House of Commons, 
which seat was to be filled by Lord Castlereagh’s friend, l.ord Dun- 
lo, now Earl of | lancarty. And when this case was brought before 
the House of Commons by Lord Archibald Hamilton, as a grave 
matter of charge against Lord Castlereagh, and after Lord Castle- 
reagh had fully admitted all and each of the facts of the case to be 
strictly true, the House of Commons did nevertheless, upon serious 
debate and division, fully absolve Lord Castlereagh from every kind 
of biame in this transaction. So here, again, we have a solemnly re- 
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corded decision of the House of Commons, that Indian patronage, 
like the collection of the English revenue, is just and lawful prize to 
members of the House of Commons, and that it is to be used by 
them for whatever purposes they chuse, whether of private emolu- 
ment or public corruption, without the slightest attention to the com- 
plaints or remonstrances of their constituents. Can any man think 
of this last mentioned case, and at the same time doubt, that the 
House of Commons is changed in its nature from what it formerly 
was ; or can he doubt that this enormous Indian patronage, so divid- 
ed as it now is with the Crown, is one of the many and great causes 
that has produced this fatal change in the practice of our Constitu- 
tion?’ pp. 7, 8. 

We certainly do not mean to diminish the weight of this 
statement, when we observe, that the existence of the Com- 
pany, with all the evils and anomalies which it occasions, re- 
commends itself a8 a benefit in the choice of evils, to every one 
who regards the freedom and stability of the Constitution. It 
operates injuviously in a mercantile point of view; and the 
whole scheme is extremely anomalous in its nature.—But let us 
only reflect in whose hands the undivided patronage of India 
must be, were the Company’s government subverted, and the 
territory vested, like Jamaica or Ceylon, or the Cape, in the 
Crown. At present, the Directors have a large share of the pa- 
tronage uncontrouled by Government; and Ministers are oblig- 
ed to rest satisfied with a comparatively moderate proportion. 
Were the Company abolished, the whole patronage must of ne- 
cessity vest in them. The arrangement to which our author 
refers in the passage last cited, had the effect, probably the 
purpose, of transferring a part of this patronage from the Di- 
rectors of the Company to the Ministers of the Crown. In 
this respect, it exactly resembled all the other reforms introduc- 
ed into the practice of the Constitution by Mr Pitt, and which 
we described more at large in a former Number (April 1810). 
It carried the long arm of the Treasury into the subordinate de- 
partment, and increased, pro tanto, the Ministerial patronage. 
Our author has shown how this may be used in swaying the 
House of Commons. 

He next proceeds to the list of places held under the Crown 
by members of Parliament ; and it-appears from the Third Re- 
port of the Finance Committee, a body selected by the Mini- 
sters themselves, though nominally voted by the House of Com- 
mons, that seventy-siz members hold places, the salaries of 
which are 156,606/. a year. 

* Under these circumstances,’ he asks ‘ who can wonder at the se- 
paration in interest which we so evidently perceive between our repre- 
gentatives and ourselves? Fancy to yourselves the ordinary occupa: 
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tion of a day in London by most of our representatives. During the 
morning you may find them at the Treasury in pursuit of appoint- 
ments in the revenue in favour of their brothers, or cousins, or friends, 
and parliamentary supporters ; or at the Board of Controul, or India 
House, soliciting writerships and cadetships for their sons and ne- 
phews. In times of war, the Admiralty and Horse Guards are 
equally beset by these parliamentary visitors, for commands and com- 
missions. Follow the same persons in the evening to the House of 
Commons, and there see them joined by that solid body of reserve, 
the seventy-six placemen, who have 156,000/. divided amongst them ; 
and now let me ask you, if in a company thus composed, the Mini- 
ster of the Crown should be pleased to propase a tax upon malt, or 
any other article in which we (the people) are deeply interested,— 
what chance, I say, do you suppose we have of escaping this bur- 
then, however unanimous our voices may be against it? We know, 
to our own sorrow, and to the shame of our representatives, that 
we should have none. Who can wonder that it should be so, after 
what I have stated to you?’ pp. 8, 9. 

Next follows the great fund, called, in common parlance, the 
Droits of Admiraliy, but made up of various perquisites of the 
Crown chiefly during war. These perquisites were originally 
vested in the Sovereign, to enable him to provide for the ex- 
pense of defending the realm, and clearing the seas of pirates. 
‘That this was the original destination of the fund, requires but 
little proof either from reason or authority. But the former 
being obvious, as all such revenues must, in the nature of 
things, have had this condition annexed to their enjoyment, a 
few examples of the latter may suffice; and we advert to this 
point the rather, because it did not fall in with our author’s 
plan to dwell at all upon it. Lord Coke says, that wreck (one 
of the droits of Admiralty) is the Crown’s at common law, and 
that the stat. of West. 1. is only declaratory ; but he admits that 
this reason for it has been given, namely, ‘ because the King is 
¢ bound to clear the narrow seas of pirates, and that wreck is to 
‘ defray the expense thereof.’ 2. Jnstit. 167. Holborne, in his 
Argument on Shipmoney, lays it down as clear and known law, 
that § the King hath the natural profits of the sea, as royal fish, 
* and all others if he would take them, for guarding the seas ; 
* and so of letters of marque, prizes and impositions.’ 3. How- 
ell’s St. Tr. 1004. Mr Justice Crawley (in the same great case) 
holds the customs to be clearly for the expenses of defence; and 
only gives as a reason why the fish are not, because they are 
too small an article for such a purpose (ib. 1081), his Lordship 
not having lived to see the droits swell in one reign to the enor- 
mous sum of above nine millions. Further, it may be remark 
ed, that whatever is laid down respecting Prize, applies equally 
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to Droits; these being merely incident to right of prize, and 
prize being, by law, as completely vested in the Crown as 
droits; in so much, indeed, that before the usual grant and 
~ acts at the beginning of each war; all prize vests in the 
Yrown exclusively—that, if not voluntarily or parliamentarily 
granted, it continues in the Crown—and that, even after the 
grant, the Crown may release any prize property, without the 
consent of the Captors, even after adjudication in the Courts of 
Admiralty, and up to’ the last momeitt of appeal, before final 
judgment. For the proof of these positions, we refer to the 
well known cases of Home v. Camden, in Dom. Proc. by error 
from C. P. 2. H. B. 359. and Elselu. Maas. 5. Rob. 182. Now, 
what do the learned Judges lay down of the right of prize? 
We cite Sir William Scott, no very strenuous opposer of the 
Royal prerogative, nor a specimen of what Bacon calls that 
* odious thing, a popular Judge.’ ‘ Prize,’ says he, ¢ is the 
€ creature of the Crown,—according to all writers, ** Bello parta 
* cedunt reépublica.”—“ It is given for this purpose, that the 
* power to whom it belongs to decide on peace and war, ma 
© use it in the most beneficial manner for the purposes of both. ’ 
—* It is not held’ (he afterwards says) ‘ by the Sovereign him- 
« self as private property.’ 5. Rob. 182. Again—Old Stores 
form another branch of the droits; and were always held as 
such until the 45 Geo. I/J. transferred them to the service of the 
Navy. Yet what says the law on that branch of the fund in 
question? A grant of them having been made by James I. to 
the Earl of Devonshire under the Privy Seal, (the Report says, 
but it appears to have been the Sign manual), he sold them and 
died, and his executors were sued in the Exchequer for the va- 
lue. The matter was referred to the two Chief Justices and 
the Chief Baron, whose opinion is thus delivered by no less a 
reporter than Lord Coke. ‘ The King’s treasure,—the liga- 
* ment of peace, the sinews of war, the preserver of the honour 
and safety of the realm, and his other valuable chattels—are 
so necessary and incident to the Crown, that they shall go 
with it to the successor of the King, and not to his executor ; 
and the only warrant sufficient to issue any treasure, must be 
under the Great or Privy Seal.’ 11. Rep. 91.6. Lord Cla- 
rendon relates an opinion given by himself to Charles II., when 
he appointed Lord Ashley, afterwards the famous Shaftesbury, 
as treasurcr or receiver of the proceeds of the Dutch prizes, ty 
warrant under the Sign manual, and made him only accountable 
to himself. ‘ If,’ said the Noble Historian, ‘ your Majesty's 
* treasurer hath the keeping of this fund without the most for- 
€ mal account, you may be abominably cozened—nor can it in 
« any other way be prevented.’ And afterwards, to the Lord 
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Ashley himself he said, ‘ that as it was an unusual and unna- 
‘ tural privilege, so it never would be allowed in any court of 
‘ justice, which would exact beth account and discharge; and 
‘ if he (Lord A.) depended on the exemption in the grant, he 
* would live to repent it.” 

In truth, no lawyer could in those days hold otherwise, or 
form to his mind any idea of a separate and private property 
in the Crown. ‘The principles of the law, from time imme- 
morial, have been fixed on this cardinal point, that the King 
of England is altogether a publick person, and has no pro- 
perty but what he holds jure Corone. ‘ All the lands the King 
* hath’ (says the first legal authority), * are his, jure Coro- 
* ne; and are called sacra patrimonia and dominica Corone.’ 
Co. Litt. 1.6. So those he was seised of in his private capa- 
city, before the Crown was demised to him, become his, jure 
Corona, on his accession.—Perfiolt. Skin. 603.—Pl. Com. 213. 6. 
And so of such as he inherits from his mother, and of such as are 
granted him by a statute not mentioning that they are to be 
parcel of the Crown.—Jb; 105.—see, too, the venerable autho- 
rity of Lord Hale. ‘ The King is a corporation ; and purchas- 
* es made by him vest in him in his politick capacity. As to 
* acquisitioas by conquest, as Man, the plantations on these are 
* annexed to his Crown, as his purchases are.’-——-Hale, MSS. Ap. 
Harg. Co. Litt. 15. 6. 

So stood our law until Mr Pitt, by his act of 39 Geo. III. 
for the first time gave the King a several and private estate 
which he might give and devise and bequeath in all chat- 
tels and lands purchased by him with his savings, or with 
monies coming from any source other than that whence the 
Crown shall descend, and in all property of whatever sort 
coming not with the Crown. Contrary to every idea of Eng- 
lish law, he is even enabled to take copyhold tenements, and; 
by means of trustees, to be tenant to a subject; that is, to have, 
as far as the equitable estate is concerned, a lord over him, to 
whom suit and service shall be due. Surely, if any Reformer 
had propounded such a scheme, the whole law department would 
have been up in arms; and the least of the charges brought a= 
gainst the daring innovator, would have been, that he showed 
an utter ign>rance of the principles of our jurisprudence, and a 
contempt of the dignity of the Crown. The last statute which 
had been passed upon the subject in the better days of the Con- 
stitution, was the Civil-List Act of Queen Anne; and it afford- 
ed a remarkable contrast to its immediate successor. By that 
act, the sovereign was restrained from granting, alienating, of 
letting any of the crown lands, for a term exceeding three lives, 
or one-and-thirty years. J 
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It clearly follows from all these things, that the fands in 
question never were private property of the Crown, but stood 
on the same footing with all the other branches of the hereditary 
revenue; that, like them, it was to be taken by the Crown cum 
onere, and enjoyed by the performance of the condition annex- 
ed; that when the other branches were relieved from the bur- 
then of supporting the national government and defence, this 
was relieved too; and that, when they were, in consequence, 
transferred to the country, whose funds were thenceforth to bear 
the whole weight of the publick expenditure, the fund in ques- 
tion ought to have been conveyed over along with the rest. 
Parliament and the Crown have, however, willed otherwise ; 
and the Droits remain a separate and peculiar fund in the So- 
vereign, without any direct controul of the House of Commons, 
and only liable to be examined from time to time in that place. 
As no vote of Parliament is required to raise it, so no consent 
of Parliament is ever asked before applying it. The represen- 
tatives of the people only know from time to time how much has 
been raised, and how much has been expended. 

In consequence of these occasional examinations, we are en 
abled particularly to state its amount. From 1760 to the pre 
sent time, it reached the large sum of 9,562,614/.; and, if we 
add to this the other sums received by the Crown upon a similar 
title, and equally independent of Parliamentary controul, namely, 
the four and a half Leeward-Island Duties, 2,116,484/.—Sur- 
plus Gibraltar Revenues, 124,256/.—Surplus Scotch Civil List, 
207,7001.—Escheats, 214,647/.—Aliens’ Property, 108,7771,.— 
Sales of Captured Lands in the West Indies, 106,300/.—Reve- 
nues of Conquered Colonies, 159,816/, and Casualties there, 
104,865/.,—we shall have a total of 12,705,459. From this, 
it is said that there are to be made several deductions to a cor- 
siderable amount, chiefly for expenses of meritorious captors 3 
but as even these payments are altogether voluntary, much in« 
fluence is derived from them; and therefore, in the point of 
view in which we are at present regarding this fund (as a source 
of influence), no such deduction can be considered. Indeed, 
the instance of its operation which we are presently to cite from 
the Tract before us, abundantly shows the accuracy of this re- 
mark. 

The manner tov in which the fund arises, deserves peculiar at- 
tention. It comes in large masses, and occasionally. Thus, we 
should form a most imperfect idea of its nature and operation, 
were we to average the late reign, and reckon the droits as an in- 
come of 170,000/. a year to the Crown. In fact, nearly the whole 
fund accrued during thirty years of war—and by large sums ata 
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time. Thus, in 1804, one ship brought 105,000/.; in 1798, an- 
other brought in 55,000/.; in 1800, one was worth 65,0002. ; in 
1806, several taken at once netted 155,000/. The Dutch ships at 
one seizure brought 1,030,000/;—the Spanish ships 2,200,000/, 
So large are the sums at one and the same moment in this rich 
fund, that the Crown, one year, after paying many hundred 
thousands to captors, and many thousands to different branches 
of the Royal Family, gave a million out of the residue to the 
public service. It is plain that this large sum was at the free 
disposal of the Crown, and might have been worse bestowed. 

The instance of misapplication of this fund selected by our 
author, next merits our attention. No one can doubt the lia- 
bility of the clear revenue to be used for purposes of influence ; 
and even the most innocent part of it, that which is distributed 2- 
mong captors, is liable to the same abuse. It is quite discretion- 
ary, when a commander takes a vessel as a droit, and has her 
condemned, whether he shall have a farthing of the proceeds or 
not. They vest in the Crown instantly. But suppose the prac- 
tice of making the officer some allowance, to be so strongly 
recommended by usage that something must be allowed almost 
as a right,—the quantum is mere matter of favour: and who can 
doubt that a man’s politicks, as it is called—and those of his 
connexions—his or their votes in Parliament—his or their bo- 
rough affairs, will influence the apportionment of his reward ? 
Many questions arising in such inquiries are of great nicety, 
where, without any manifest injustice, a decision may be given 
either for or against the captor’s conduct. A King’s ship takes 
a neutral, and the Court restores, awarding costs and damages. 
The captor may quite manifestly have done only his duty ; and 
out of the fund in question, a reward may be his due, to indem- 
nify him for the rigour of the law, the strict letter of which he 
has violated. But it may be a doubtful case. ‘Then let him and 
his beware how they act, speak and vote, while the gallant offi- 
cer’s memorial is before the Lords Commissioners of the Trea- 
sury. On this subject, nothing further needs be said. But the 
case given by our author belongs to a somewhat different class. 
It is that of an unsuccessful claimant being rewarded, and a me- 
ritorious captor neglected. 

It appears that Sir Home Popham, during the peace after the 
late American war, went over to Ostend, and embarked largely 
in a trade to India, deemed illicit by our law. His vessel was 
caught—seized—brought into port by a King’s ship—proceeded 
against in the Admiralty Courts, and condemned as a droit 
of the Crown. The value was about 25,000/.; and the gallant 


Captain had also got into a difficulty, consequent upon smug- 
7 
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gling some teas ashore, independent of the contraband nature of 
the whole voyage. ‘There was in his political conduct and con- 
nexions, how: ever, a something which, it should seem, was found 
sufficient to outweigh all these considerations ;—and according- 
ly, a grant of the proceeds was made to him, amounting in ail 
to about 25,000/. It has further been stated, that 4e had in- 
curred no loss himself, the ship and cargo having belonged to a 
house at Ostend, which failed in consequence of the seizure and 
condemnation, and contrived to throw the ultimate payment 
of the above sum upon a great English house, their creditors. 
The officer who made the capture received nothing. This 
transaction is complete in all its parts; and amply bears out 
our author’s sharp remarks upon the subject. When Dr Lush- 
ington most ably brought it before the House, and moved, 

« ‘that Sir Home Popham, in being detected in knowingly car- 
** rying on an illegal traffic, had acted in contempt of the laws 
“ of his country . “contrar y to the duty of a British : subject, and 
** to the disgrace of the character of a British officer ; and ture 
* ther, th: at the grant of 25,000/., by Mr Long to him, out of 
* the droits of Admiralty, had been a gross misapplication of 
«* public money,” adebate arose on this question ; and altiough 
‘ not a single fact was denied or disputed, Sir Home Popham and 

Mr Long were fully acquitted of all blame by a majority of 
‘ 126 to 57. When one member of Parliament,’ says the 
author, * can thus give to another such a sum of money as 
¢ 25,0001. out of the droits of the Admiralty, it accounts for ‘that 
* loyal clamour which we hear so incessantly i in Parliament, of 
* this fund being the private property of the King. It exposes, 
© without the necessity of any comment, the fixed determina- 

tion of the House of Commons, to draw all sources of emolu- 
ment within their own hands; and, above all, it demonstrates 
to us, the Electors of Great Britain, the absolute necessity 
that there is, in cur approaching agreement with the new So- 
vereign, for ever to separate this enormous fund, the Droits 
of Admiralty, from the grasp of the members of the House 
of Commons.’ 

We have remarked, that the occasional nature of thé droits 
is one strong argument against the existence of such a fund; 
because it every now and then puts-a large sum in the hands of 
those who may be thus either enabled, or even tempted, by 
having the means, to pursue the business of corruption, The 
same remark m tay be applied to other funds of a similar nature, 
though of far inferior amount; as the escheats by failure of heirs, 
alienage, &c. It appears from the Parliamentary returns, that, 
in 1807, two sums came to the Crown in this way, the one of 
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47,000/., the other of 113,000/.; and in 1809, a sum of 61,7772. 
accrued in the same manner. But annual and regular funds of 
a similar description are not wanting, to afford the means of pen- 
sioning those whom it may be worth while to influence, and not 
easy to gain except by such a provision, or whom it may perad- 
venture not be sate to trust with a provision once for all, but 
more prudent to pay from year to year. The four and a half 
per cent. West-India duties falls within this description ; and 
our author has thrown a great light upon both the origin and 
the application of this convenjent revenue. He states it at be- 
tween thirty and forty thousand a year; and thus gives its his- 
tory, and the uses to which it is put. 

* It was created originally by a colonial law of Barbadoes, one 
hundred and sixty years ago; and, by the terms of the act, was to 
be applied to purely colonial purposes. This fund seems to have been. 
first diverted from, its original and legal application, in the latter end 
of Charles II.’s time. It was seized: by the courtiers in those times, 
and continued apparently to be abused till the reign of Queen Anne. 
Upon her accession, there is a statement in the Journals of the House 
of Commons of the misapplication of this fund, and a formal renun- 
ciation of it by the Queen and Parliament in favour of the island of 
Barbadoes, and the original purposes of the act creating it. At the 
present day, however, the House of Commons have got almost ex- 
clusive possession of this fund. The two principal performers in the 
smuggling transaction, so lately referred to, are here to be found also. 
Sir Home Popham has a pension of five hundred per annum, witli 
reversion to Lady Popham ; and his benefactor, Mr Long, has a pen- 
sion of one thousand five hundred pounds per annum charged upon 
this fund also. In short, it is nearly exhausted amongst members of 
Parliament, their wives, or sisters. 

‘ There is one name on this fund that eught never to be forgotten 
by the people of England. We all remember the fatal expedition to 
Walcheren, when an army of forty thousand men, the finest that 
ever left our shores, was sent only to perish in that pestilential cli- 
mate. When this distressing subject became matter of discussion and 
complaint in the House of Commons ; when it-was made apparent to 
every man in England, that it was to the wilful ignorance of our Mi- 
nisters, respecting the nature of the climate of Walcheren, that this 
great national calamity was to be attributed, it was nevertheless re- 


solved in the House ef Commons, by a majority of two hundred and’ 


seventy-five to two hundred and twenty-five, to negative the censure 
which was moved by Lord Portchester (now Lord Carnarvon) against 
the Ministers on that occasion. But a severer trial still was to be 
made of the House of Commons. A vote of approbation of the Mi- 
nisters, was absolutely moved for this frightful Walcheren expedi- 
tion ; and was adopted by a majority of two hundred and fifty-five 
to two hundred and thirty-two !—The Member of the House of Com: 
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mons who moved the vote of approbation, was General. Crawford, 
and at that time there stood against his name, on the list of the four 
and a half per cent. Leeward-Island duties, a pension of one thou- 
sand two hundred pounds per annum for his life. General Crawford, 
no doubt, is a distinguished officer, and had been wourded in the 
service ; but there are many, very many officers in our army, as dis- 
tinguished as General Crawford, and who have been much more se- 
verely wounded, who have served many more campaigns than Gene- 
ral Crawford, and rendered much more important services to their 
country ; yet you may ransack all the pension lists in vain to find the 
sum of fifty pounds a year, much less one thousand two hundred, an- 
nexed to the names of such general officers. 

* To speak, then, historically of General Crawford in this trans- 
action.—He had recently become connected by marriage with the 
family of the Duke of Newéastle ; he represented and commanded 
that powerful Parliamentary interest in the House of Commons ; the 
Minister of the Crown selected him as a fit person to enjoy a pension 
of one thousand two hundred pounds a year for life; and the Gene- 
ral considered the Minister of the Crown as entitled to the gratitude 
of his country for his expedition to Walcheren. This is all accord- 
ing to form and usage in the House of Comimons’ practice—but we, 
the Electors of Great Britain, are deeply interested in preventing, if 
we can, this fund of the four and a half per cent. from ever again 
being doomed to the same prostitution.’ p. 12-15. 

We consider such statements as invaluable. They are worth 
a thousand general ‘descriptions, and, as it were, theories of 
influence : They show the very fact—the actual working of the 
mechanism by which money is first unduly taken from the Peo- 
ple’s pocket, and then used in helping the Ministers to curb 
their liberties, and keep their own places. With such pictures 
this Tract abounds. 

‘ You would suppose, by this time,’ says our author, * that 
* we had exhausted the hiding places of Members of Parlia- 
* ment and their connexions; but there are nooks and corners 
* to be yet looked into.’ And accordingly, he proceeds to pry 
into the fee, funds of the different departments of the Revenue and 
Offices of State, and finds, that those fees exacted from the sub- 
ject for the support of those places of busitiess deemed indispens- 
ably necessary to the public service; are converted into a trea- 
sure applicable to House of Commons’ purposes. Take an in- 
stance or two again; for this author is a plain matter-of-fact 
man, who loves to proceed by example. 

* Under the head of Superannuations in the Foreign Office, you 
will find no less a sum than 1000/. a year for life, settled upon ‘the 
wife of Robert Ward Esq. of that department. Who then is this su- 
perannuated Robert Ward? ‘The date of his pension is February, 
1806. It is said he wag then about three or four and thirty years 
£39 
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of age, and had been Under Secretary of State about ten or eleven 
months. It is known that, for thirteen years since, he has filled, and 
fills now, an efficient department in the Ordnance, with a salary from 
2 to 3000/. per annum. .How then became Mr Ward superannuated 
so much before his time as to entitle him to this pension of 1000/. per 
annum for the life of his lady ? Why, I will tell you :—It is because 
My Ward was, and Is, one of Lord Lonsdale’s numerous members of 
Parliament, and because Mrs Ward is the sister of Lady Mulgrave, Lord 
Mulgrave having been the Minister who gave Mr Ward this pension. — 
Again, in the Stam 1p-Office, you will find a provision made out of the 
fees in favour of a Mr Estcourt, amounting to 1200/. per annum for 
his life, and, it is added, “ as late solicitor to the Stamp-Office.” 
And who is this retired attorney, for whom so magnificent an allow- 
ance is provided, the greatest sum the Crown can grant to a subject 
by Mr Burke’s Civil List Act? Why, Mr Estcourt is the proprie- 
tor of the borough of Malmsbury, and returns two members to the 
House of Commons; and this is his claim te 1200/. per annum for 
life out of our pockets ; and, no doubt, an unanswerable claim too, 
in the opinion of all Ministers.’ pp. 17, 18. 

By such statements of fact docs this writer expose the operation 
of influence, and explain the unhappy estrangement of Members 
of Parliament from their constituents. The principal remedy 
which he proposes, is a recurrence to the sound provisions of 
Mr Burke’s bill, which prevented any pension from being grant- 
ed above 1200/. a year,. and limited to 90;000/. a year the total 
pension fund: And this remedy might be at once applied, mere- 
ly by cutting off all pensions upon the four and a half per cent. 
and other similar funds, which at present render that once cele- 
brated bill a mere dead letter. ‘He also proposes that the Crown 
should be in future restrained from making any grant out of these 
funds to Members of Parliament. Upon. this we pause. The 
funds themselves, we agree, should be carried to publick account; 
this, we think, demonstreted above. Indeed the principal one, 
the West India fund, does not, by law, belong either to the 
Crown or the Parliament, but to the Colonies, and i is only held 
by an act of violence. For the act granting it in 1663, ex- 
pressly states, that it was raised for specific local purposes, viz. 
building sessions’ houses, prisons, bridges, &c.; and when, in 

1701, the Islands applic d to Parliament to have it restored, a 
committee, appointed to inquire, reported that they had fully 
proved their case; whereupon an address was presented to the 
Queen, pre aying that it might be given up; and her Majesty im- 
mediately promised that it should, —13,. Com. Journ. 800. 818. 
$28. Before that time, it had been included in the Acts of Par- 
liament touching the Civil List, among the smaller branches of 
the hereditary revenue. See particularly, 9. Wid. 3. ¢. 23. § 14. 
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But in consequence of this proceeding, in the year 1701, it was 
expressly ‘ foreprized and excepted’ out of these revenues, and 
never cautee disposed of again by Parliament. Therefore, 
the Parliament first took it unlawfully from the Colonies, and 
applied it as they did the other hereditary revenues, without 
any one ever entertaining the idea of its being a fund under 
the separate controul of the Crown. Then Parliament and 
the Crown, finding the mother country had no sort of right 
to it, gave it up to the Colonies. But by a strange accident 
it never found its way there, and has ever since been usurped by 
the Crown, independent both of Parliament and the Colonies. 
This fuxid, then, if there be justice in Parliament, and law 
in Westminster-Hall, must ere long be rescued from its pre- 
sent perversion, and cease to afford the materials of corrupt 
influence. But we also deem the rest of these separate funds 
most fit to be taken, upon compensation, if necessary, from the 
Crown, and appropriated by Parliament to the public service. 
If this be done, our author’s proposal to prevent grants and 
pensions to Members of Parliament, can only apply to the old 
pension fund of 90,0001. a year. Now, he knows too well the 
existing law of Parliament, to be ignorant that, at present, no 
person can sit in the House of Commons who holds a pension 
during pleasure. ‘Therefore, to this class of grants, by far the 
most dangerous in the view of influence, his remarks have no 
application. Does he then mean to exclude from all Royal 
bounty persons who have ever sat in Parliament? No one can 
accuse him of so visionary a project, and indeed a project so 
useless in any practical view. He must, therefore, confine his 
plan to persons holding pensions for life; and we hesitate about 
excluding them. They are quite independent, except from the 
ties of gratitude; and we hardly think that any considerable 
gain would be made to the cause of liberty by their exclusion. 
We observe that Mr Bennet has given notice of a bill on this 
sulyject; but, as at present advised, we hardly see the necessity 
of such a measure. To strike at grants to the relations and 
connexions of Members, is manifestly chimerical in the highest 
degree; and the enactment of the proposed disqualification, 
would only drive:the bounty of the Crown into that channel. 
Our author next broaches a most important subject—the Ab- 
uses in the Collection of the Revenue, which make it subservient 
to the grand purposes of Parliamentary influence. He points 
to one instance in the front rank of this department, and where 
reform is as easy as it is safe—-the Receiverships of Land-tax, 
and the Distributors of Stamps There are, at least, one Re- 
ceiver and one Distributof in each county and they have, fer 
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mere sinecure places, salaries from five and six hundred, to 
three, four, and nearly five thousand a year. To have the be- 
nefit of the deposites, country bankers, in every town in England, 
would gladly execute, without salaries, the only actual duties of 
these placemen, those performed by their deputies; and beside 
cutting off so much patronage, now bestowed on connexions, do- 
mestic and political, of Members of Parliament, a clear saving 
would be effected to the public of 300,000/. a year. As for the 
immense patronage of the Customs and Excise, all that the author 
proposes, is a strict adherence to the rule laid down, or rather 
recommended, in the Finance Reports of 1799, namely, that 
succession by gradation and seniority should be rigorously at- 
tended to. At present, he observes, instead of this system being 

ursued, which has been found to answer so perfectly with the 
Fast-India Company, we find, in every commercial town of 
any importance, the Customhouse absolutely overrun with per- 
sons wholly destitute of all experience or capacity for their em- 
ployment, and who are placed there ee because their friends 
support the Member for that or some other town, and he sup- 
ports the Minister, 

The question of a Place bill is very satisfactorily handled in 
the next portion of this pamphlet; and we entirely agree with 
all the author’s positions, excepting the remarks on pensions for 
life, which we have already considered. He likens them to the 
parish relief, which disqualifies voters at elections, and calls 
these pensioners State Paupers—an ingenious, but not a very 
solid view of the question ; first, because in truth paupers are not 
generally disqualified, but only in towns—in counties they are 
allowed to vote; secondly, because the ground of this disqualifi- 
cation is the legal presumption arising from it, that the pauper 
is a person of mean and dependent circumstances, who hardly 
can have a will of his own; and, thirdly, because it would 
be manifestly unjust to exclude such pensioners as our Admi- 
rals and Generals and retired Judges, who have, by their pro- 
fessional services, earned those annuities, and equally i impossi- 
ble to draw the line between such service and political service ; 
for example, that of the Godolphins and Chathams. In all the 
rest of his remarks on this important head, we agree; and they 
merit deep attention in these times. 

‘ And now I come to our seventy-six members of the House of 
Commons, who divide the sum of 156,000/. per annum.—Here we 
have, happily, precedents taken from the best of times before our 
eyes,—precedents such as must satisfy the most timid, the most ap- 
prehensive of innovation,—that there is nothing to alarm them in the 
reform to be proposed. In the act of Parliament which passed ia 
the reign of Queen Anne, and which settled the Crown of this realm 
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on our present Royal Family after the death of Qucen Anne without 
issue, it was enacted, that after the Hanoverian family should come 
to the throne, no person who held any office under the Crown, or 
who enjoyed any pension during pleasure under the Crown, should 
be capable of sitting as a member in the House of Commons. Some 
three or four years afterwards, this subject was reconsidered ; and in 
another act of Queen Anne, which created the regency in the event 
of that Queen’s death, and the absence of the Hanoverian successor, 
the former disqualifying enactment as to places was repealed, and 
in its room was substituted this provision, viz. that from the passing 
of such act of Regency, all persons holding particular places under 
the Crown therein specified, should be incapable of becoming mem- 
bers of the House of Commons ; that all pensioners during pleasure 
should be also excluded ; that all members holding any other places 
whatsoever not therein specified, should vacate their seats as mem- 
bers, upon their acceptance of such places, but that they should be 
eligible again at the pleasure of their constituents: and furthermore 
it was enacted, that if any mew offices should be created after the 
passing of that Act, all persons holding such offices should be inca- 
pable of sitting as members of the House of Commons. 

‘ Thus passed this Bill of Refarm, and it is the Jaw at the present 
day. It had for its author, the Prime Minister, Lord Godolphin— 
the Chancellor, Lord Cowper—and it had the support of Lord 
Sonrers—three as honest,_able, and disinterested public men as this 
or any other country ever saw. Our present Chancellor, Lord 
Eldon, is very fond of saying he is always anxious to act as he thinks 
Lord Somers would have done in similar situations: and nothing can 
do more honour to himself, or more justice to the memory of Lord 
Somers, than this sentiment. The question, then, which I put to 
Lord Eldon, and to every man in England, is this—If Lord Godol- 
phin, Lord Cowper, and Lord Somers, with all their experience, and 
with their known attachment to the Hanover succession—at that 
time, when the title of the Hanover family to the throne was more 
than disputed by a most powerful party in the State—when the East 
India Company and Bank of England were in their infancy, and the 
National Debt, in comparison, a trifle—if those great men then 
thought that the power of the Crown in the House of Commons was 
too great, and that it ought to-be regulated and reduced, as it was 
by their bill of reform, to what extent may we not imagine their re- 
gulation and reduction to have gone, had they lived in times when, 
by the collection of the taxes alone, the amount of four millions of 
money annually was at the disposal of the members of the House of 
Commons; when all such other powers of English and Indian in- 
fluence, as are before enumerated, have centered in the hands of that 
body, and are by them claimed and used as their own undoubted 
property? It is with this bill of Lord Godolphin's then, this Act of 
Reform, that we must now go to work. We are no wild theorists in 
gttempting to apply the principle of these great authorities, and of 
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their act of Parliament, to our own times and our present condition.” 
pp- 25-27. 

That all helders of sinecures should be disqualified, is an- 
other proposition on which we hesitate, as on that regarding 
pensioners for life; but, of the gross impropricty of the mea- 
sures pursued for increasing the numbers of placemen who can 
sit in Parliament, who can doubt? How marked a contrast 
dees the conduct of the great authors of the Revolution present 
to the policy of late times in this respect! Our author shows 
how Mr Pitt and Lord Melville acted in the teeth of Lord 
Godolphin’s and Mr Burke’s Reform Bilis; and he instances the 
office of Third Secretary of State, all the branches of which are 
new in the eye of the law, and ought to be disqualified—but all 
are permitted to sit in Parliament. He also gives the striking 
example of the Board of Controul, in which four new and lu- 
crative offices were at once created, and their holders allowed 
to sit in the House of Commons, notwithstanding the salutary 
statute of Anne. ‘The following remarks on this department 
merit attention. 

‘ The same act which created this new establishment, repealed 
Lord Godolphin’s act as far as related to the new places. By Lord 
Godolphin’s bill, no new placeman was ever to become a member of 
the House of Commons: by this bill of Lord Melville’s, no less than 
four new placemen were qualified to become members all at once. 
So much for the change in the Constitution ; and now for the change 
in the character of the House of Commons, as exhibited by their 
conduct towards this new establishment. Although this government 
for India was announced originally under the agreeable form of be- 
ing purely gratuitous, yet in 1793 or 4, as we have seen, the late 
Lord Melville begun his system of providing for four members of 
Parliament out of it (himself included); in 1812, the present Lord 
Melville being president of the same establishment, and his father 
having obtained from the East India Company a pension of 2000/. 
per annum for his lady, the present Lord, I say, brought a bill into 
Parliament, for raising his own salary from 2000/. per annum to 
5000/., and the same was enacted accordingly ; and upon the con- 
clusion of this connexion between Lord Melville’s family and the 
Company, in 1813, the East India Company made the present Lord 
Melville a gift in hard money of no less a sum than 20,000/. Now, 
I should like to know what would have been said in Lord Godolphin’s 
time—I wonder what Lord Somers would have said to a minister of 
the Crown taking a present of 20,000/. from the East India Com- 

any! We know that the Earl of Danby was impeached, in those 
days, by the House of Commons, for taking 5000/. from the East In- 
dia Company, Why did not the Bank of England give 20,000/. to 
Mr Pitt, ini return for all the services he rendered that corporation ? 
The one case is just as defensible as the other; and yet when this 
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grant of 20,000/. was brought before the House of Commons by Mr 
Creevey in 1814, and by Lord Milton in 1815, it was considered as 
one of those questions called, in their own modern phraseology, per- 
sonal guestions—that is to say, an attack upon the profits or plunder 
belonging to Parliament men—and, as such, immediately resented and 
rejected. If the Company thus openly and shamefully gives away 
20,000/. of its funds to a minister of the Crown, need one ask what 
it does with its patronage? Whi then will say, with these facts in 
his recollection, that the Constitution is not changed—that the cha- 
racter of the House of Commons is not altered? But let us go on. 
After all, there is no Board of Controul for the government of India ; 
nor was there ever a single one since the passing of the act which 
made it! The whole of the business is transacted solely by the pre- 
sident, whose duty, or whose office it is to read and to alter, if he 
chuses, all the Company’s political despatches to India: and this he 
does, without any the least connexion with the Board whatsoever ; 
so that the other members of the Board, as they are called, are not 
only introduced into the House of Commons, to the great injury of 
the Constitution, and in direct violation of Lord Godolphin’ s bill, but 
_ they are brought in under false pretences as holding offices, whereas 
they hold now nothing but the name and their salaries. And for 
this reason it is we have a right to exact from the candidatcs, for 
our support, a pledge to use their utmost efforts, that no other than 
the President of the India government shail in future be ailowed to 
be a member of the House of Commons. It is scarcely necessary 
again to observe here, that although these officers are paid by the 
India Company, they are named by the Crown. Jt is, however, ne- 
cessary to state, that in addition to the two junior Commissioners 
having nothing in fact to do with the affairs of India, neither the 
President, nor they, from modern experience, have any occasion to 
be in the House of Commons, as, since the passing of the last act of 
agreement with the Company in 1813, the name of India has never 
been introduced into the House of Commons but once, and, on that 
occasion, only for a vote of thanks to Lord Hastings.’ pp. 35-38. 

Ile next proposes the exclusion of all Welsh Judges and 
Masters in Chancery, which seems almost a corollary from the 
principle of excluding the twelve Judges.—They are neither fit 
for the place, nor is the place fit for them. They are injured 
both in their politick and judicial capacity—making worse jud- 
ges, without becoming good members of Parliament. 

Our acute and well informed author has, however, strangely 
omitted one fraud on Lord Godolphin’s Bill most successtully 
practised almost ever since its enactment. Places directly ap- 
pointed by the Crown are alone comprehended in practice within 
its operation. ‘Thus, a Lord of the Treasury with 1500/., or of 
the Admiralty with 1200/.,.must vacate on his appointment, be- 
cause he derives it immediately from the Crown—but the Se- 
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cretaries of the Admiralty and Treasury do not vacate, though 
they have 4000/. a year salary, because they are appointed by 
the Lords of the several Commissions. So neither, we believe, 
does the Irish Secretary vacate, though he has six or seven 
thousand a year. 

Another omission is that of many of the Commissioners 
appointed for temporary purposes—as auditing West India 
claims—Arcot debts—Danish Prizes, and so forth. Tempo- 
rary they may be—but to all appearance they will last our time. 
Thus, the Arcot commissioners have been at work (so to speak) 
since 1806, and received salaries of 1500/. a year—an expense 
in salaries altogether of above 20,000/. to the Company (that 
is, the country), exclusive of the Secretaries, Officers, &c.; and 
to their discredit be it spoken, the Ministers of 1806, disregard- 
ing Sir P. Francis’s honest and constitutional remonstrances, in- 
troduced a clause contrary to the spirit of their predecessors 
the Whigs of the Revolution, and enabled those three new place- 
men to sit in Parliament. 

The concluding remarks of this valuable Tract, deserve most 
serious attention. 

‘ It is not only that, in addition to all other sources of influence, 
there are seventy-six members with 156,000/. divided amongst them, 
who are quite certain to assist the Crown in all contests with us their 
constituents ; but these seventy-six members are always on the sport ; 
their office, as part of the House of Commons, is always within 
reach. There is a secretary of the Treasury in the House of Com- 
mons, who has a salary of 4000/. per annum for little else than keep- 
ing the placemen and other ministerial adherents in order; and if, 
by accident, a tax bill was to fail from the absence of any of these 
servants of the Crown, he would be severely reprimanded, and per- 
haps cashiered. So judge for yourselves what the state of the House 
of Commons must be as each Session of Parliament draws towards 
its close. At such a period, the patience of gentlemen from the 
country may very reasonably be supposed to be exhausted, and 
themselves to be on their return home: There are perhaps fifty, six- 
ty, or seventy subjects to be discussed the same day, or rather night ; 
The Minister of the Crown has the power, in the midst of all this 
confusion, of chusing the time he may deem most favourable for 
bringing on any grant of public money; and for this reason, the 
worst of his money jobs are generally withheld for the latter end of 
the session, and a late hour of the night. At such times, the guar- 
dians of the public purse have become reduced to the faithful band 
of seventy-six placemen, with a few India and Bank Directors ; and 
with such a body as this to constitute the only representatives of the 
peopie, can any one be surprised at their being too many for their 
constituents? Or is there any one who does not demand that the 
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principle of Lord Godolphin’s Place Bill shall be again apptied to 
them ? 

‘ Electors of Great Britain!’ (he adds) ‘I have stated to you faith- 
fully the present condition of your representatives—the entire ascen- 
dancy that the Crown has acquired over them—and the means by 
which the purposes of the Crown are accomplished. I have stated 
to you, likewise, what appears to me to be the only course by which 
our representatives are to be rescued from their present dependence 
on the Crown, restored to the confidence of their country, and unit- 
ed in interest again with us, the People.’ pp. 40-42, 

We have now made our readers ¢ acquainted w ith the substance, 
we may almost say with the contents, of this important Tract ; 
and, we think, we have justified our general description both of 
its matter and its style. In truth, nothing can be more important 
than the subject is at the present crisis. Oppressed by bur- 
thens hardly to be borne, and aware how large a share of these 
is owing to continued misrule, the people of this country neatu- 

rally cast their eyes towards every quarter from which real and 

permanent relief may be expected. In none do they find any 
ground of solid hope, except in the wisdom and patriotisin of 
their representatives. If that hope fails, all are ready to ex- 
claim, ‘ Then we are indeed undone!’ But the discussions in 
which we have been engaged, show how many powerful causes 
are constantly at work to counteract the operation of whatever 
integrity or wisdom the Parliament may contain. To restore 
its integrity to the Constitution, by abridging the means of cor- 
ruption, seems indispensably necessary for the salvation of the 
State. Nor would the improvement in the deliberations of Par- 
liament be the work of any very Jong time, if the sources of 
evil influence were speedily dried up. Important direct etfects 
would at once be produced ; while the authoritative discourage- 
ment given to corruption by so wholesome an interposition, 
would less directly occasion a similar improvement, discounte- 
nancing the bad practices which have in past times proved so 
noxious. May the Legislature listen to such advice as the 
whole of this momentous inquiry presents at every stage ! This 
is the true way to regain the confidence, and fix the affections 
of the Nation ;—the “only sovereign remedy for wild or rebelli- 
ous delirium. 





Art. X. 1. Plan d’ Education pour les Enfans Pauwzres, de prés 
les deux Méthodes combinées de Bell et de Lancaster. Par le 
Comte ALEXANDRE DE LaBorpe. Paris, 1816. 
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Propagation de cette Méthode, par les Soins du Dr Bell, de 
J. Lancaster, et @autres, &c. ‘Traduit de l’ Allemand de Jo- 
sEPuH HameL. Paris, 1818. 


3. Nouveau Systeme d’ Education et d Enseignement ; ou P Enseig- 
nement Mutuel, appliqué aux Langues, aux Sciences, et aux Arts. 
Par M. le Comre ve Lasteyriz. Paris, 1819. 


4. Progrés des Ecoles d’ Iinseignement Mutuel en France et dans 
PEtranger. Par Mr Jomanro, lun des Secrétaires de la So- 
cieté pour l’Enseicnement Elémentaire. Paris, 1819. 


5. Compte rendu des Travaux de la Societé pour U Instruction 
Elémentaire. Par M. le Baron pe Geranpo, Secrétaire- 
Général. Paris, 1819. 


IT the midst of great national sufferings, and of still greater 

apprehensions, it is some satisfaction to find, that we have 
been the means of diffusing, all over the world, the elements 
of instruction and improvement. In less than three years, the 
British System of Education has been spread over ev ery part of 
Europe; and the first effect which followed the dowafal of what 
Bonaparte called his Continental System, was the diffusion of 
light from that country which he had devoted to destruction. 
The methods of Bell and Lancaster have been carried from 
England into France, Spain, Italy, Piedmont, Greece, Switzer- 
land, the States of Germany, Poland, Russia, Sweden, Den- 
mark, and even into the provinces of Turkey; in all of which, 
after various degrees and modes of opposition, they are at this 
hour established beyond the reach of further hostility. The 
works before us relate however only to France; and we shall 
confine ourselves, for the present, to the progress ‘of the Lancas- 
terian methods in that kingdom. 

The Frenchman who appears first to have become sensible 
of the superiority of this system, and of the advantage which 
France might lates from adopting it, was Monsieur de la 
Borde. A casual visit to some country schools upon the new 
principle, gave him a wish to become acquainted with those of 
the capit: al; and his presence at a meeting of the British and 
Foreign School Society, where His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Kent was in the chair, and Mr Fox reported the progress of 
the preceding year, confirmed his desire of seeing them esta- 
blished in France. He informs us, that upon a motion of his, 
a sum of money was instantly voted to open a communication 
with other countries. The epithet of Foreign, however, which 
the Society had adopted, we do not conceive was intended to 
remain an empty title; neither had it waited for the motion of 
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this gentleman, to fulfil the duty which such a denomination im- 
plied.— About the same time, Monsieur Jomard, so well known 
as principal conductor of the great work upon the Monuments 
of Egypt, came to England, and collected much information re- 
lating to the new schools. If we mistake not, he was in some 
measure commissioned so to do by the Abbé de Montesquiou, 
then Minister of the Interior. ‘To these names may be added 
those of the Duc de la Rochefoucault, the Abbé Gaultier, Messrs 
Say, Lasteyrie, de Gerando, &c. At the desire of Mr Fox, the 
Protestants of Montauban sent M. Martin to London to study 
the method; and he was soon followed by others. The well- 
wishers to the system formed themselves into a Society, of which 
Monsieur de Gerando was named Presklent, Monsiour de Las- 
teyrie Vice-President, and Messre de la Borde and Jomard 
Secretaries. ‘The Society opened a subscription, the first pro- 
duce of which was—20 guineas ! 

When Bonaparte returned from Elba, he ordered a school 
to be founded on the plan of Lancaster ; and Monsieur Martin, 
the Montauban deputy, was called to Paris to superintend it. 
It began with eight children only; but, in three months, the 
number’ increased to forty-one; and the * Society for the Ame- 
lioration of Elementary Instruction,’ now composed of 800 mem- 
bers, agreed that each of its members should subscribe 20 francs 

about 16 shillings) yearly. On the second return of Louis 

VIII., the number of os and of pupils continued to aug- 
ment; and, at the end of the year 1815, 28 were established in 
Paris alone. The Grand Aumonier, however, thought it neces- 
sary to express the wish of his Majesty, and of all good Catho- 
lics, that their religion should be the basis of public instruction ; 
in consequence of which remonstrance, Mr Martin, and other 
Protestants, were dismissed, and their places supplied by 
Catholics. From that time, the crucifix, and the bust of his 
Majesty, became indispensable pieces of furniture in every na- 
tional school-room. Those who dissent from this creed, how- 
ever, are (with some exceptions) not compelled to the former; 
and are permitted to be taught by masters of their own persua- 
sion. Under these conditions, the King has liberally supported 
the progress of the new methods; and, in February 1816, a 
Royal mandate appeared, ordering that Committees should be 
formed in every Canton, to superintend elementary instruction 
throughout France. It is to an Englishman, Mr William Al- 
len, a name equally known in the annals of science as of bene- 
volence, that the Protestants of France owe much of the coun- 
tenance which has helped them to surmount their first diseeu- 
ragement. 
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According to an official Report, made Nov. Ist, 1818, there 
existed at that time in the department of the Seine, including 
Paris, 67 schools, on the principle of Lancaster. Of these, 
51 were in Paris, and 16 in the department; 18 of those in 
Paris were gratuitous, two of which were founded for Calvin- 
ists by Monsieur Delesseert, a Swiss gentleman, whose name is 
ever foremost among the contributors to public good in France. 
The number of children that can be admitted, in all these 
schools, is as follows.—In the gratuitous schools in Paris, 3128; 
in the schools where they pay, 2364; in the schools out of Pa- 
ris, 1087: total, 6579 male and female pupils. Of this num- 
ber, Paris contains §, and the department }. As to the rest 
of France, the returns of only } of the kingdom for 1818, bad 
reached the Society when Monsieur Jomard wrote; and they are 
as follows—360 schools, capable of receiving 40,674 children, 
male and female. In July 1818, however, but 19,175 attend- 
ed; in August, 18,777; im September, 20,665, or about half 
as many as there was room for. According to a further re- 
port, however, for the first three months of 1819, it appears 
that, in the whole territory of France, there might be at that 
time something more than 1000 schools, capable of teaching 
423,000 pupils, of both sexes; two thirds of which, or about 
80,000, were actually filled. The expense of educating each 
pupil in Paris, was estimated at 12 francs per annum; ‘but in 
the departments it was only 9. 

In the denomination which the French have adopted for this 
method of teaching, they have carefully avoided all mention of 
the names of Bell ard Lancaster, and every sound which could 

call to mind that it is of English origin. Their plea for so do- 
ing has the merit of nationality, if not of justice; and we shall 
endeavour to make it known, in the following statement of their 
claim to a participation in the merit of the invention, what they 
have denominated * Enseignement Mutuel.’ 

Among the wonders of the age of Louis 14th, was an insti- 
tution for public education, founded by a religious fraternity, 
called les Freres des Ecoles Chrétiennes, or, Freres Ienorantins, 
or, Freres de St Yon, at the head of whom was the Abbé de la 
Salle. Some of the peculiarities of their mode of instruction are 
thus described by Rollin. * The school is divided into several 

classes. Let the subject of the lesson, for instance, be “ dixit 
* dominus domino deo,” &c. One child pronounces the syllable 
* di; another says «it; (by the by is this syllabification of the ve- 
nerable Latinist quite correct?), and soon. The entire class must 
be attentive; for the master does not follow any regular order 
among his scholars, in his instruction or examination of them; 
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* but passes, ad libitum, from the one to the other. When one 
* of them makes a mistake, the master strikes the table with 
‘ his ferula; and the boy is obliged to pronounce the syllable 
* over again, until he is perfect. It is now thirty years since I 
saw, with great pleasure, this method put in practice at Or- 
* Jéans; where it was introduced by the care and attention of 
* Mr Garot. The school which I visited contained 100 pupils; 
and the business was conducted with the greatest order and 
* silence.’ The Chanoine Cherrier, in a book published in 
1755, describes a similar method ; and such was that practised 
by the freres des écoles Chrétiennes. Very large tablets, on which 
were traced letters of such dimensions as to be visible to the 
whole school, were suspended at the extremity of the room, as 
the common book from which every scholar studied, and re- 
peated the lesson to be learned. In the year 1747, Mons. Her- 
bault, director of a school in the Hospice de la Pitié, in Paris, 
and which contained 300 poor children, having but one assist~ 
ant, employed the best informed of the elder boys, to instruct 
the inferior classes. But Mr Herbault died; and with him fell 
this useful method of tuition. 

About the year 1780, the Chevalier Pawlet, an officer once in 
the French service, but descended from a British family, if not 
himself a Briton, in going through the wood of Vincennes, was 
attracted by the screams of a child, toward a hole where it lay in 
the most miserable condition. Mons. Pawlet took it home with 
him, and resolved to take care of it. In a few weeks, the child 
informed his benefactor that he had three little friends, almost as 
wretched as himself; and requested that they might be permit- 
ted to partake of his good fortune. The Chevaler consented ; 
and the noise of his generosity having spread abroad among 
the children of the neighbourhood, he soon found himself sur- 
rounded by 200, whom he formed the project of educating. 
To this end, he divided them into classes, with each a captain 
at its head, and a general staff to superintend the whole. He 
excluded all corporal punishments. The principal correction 
he inflieted was condemning them to remain idle; and this awful 
sentence was graduated into what he termed petite oisiveté, and 
grande oisiveté. ‘The children taught each other. All the do- 
mestic concerns of his large family were attended to by each, 
in rotation, Rewards and punishments were distributed, upon 
mature investigation and deliberatjon, by a jury of schoolfel- 
lows. Regular records were kept of every occurrence, by the 
Chevalier himself; and the noble adage of his heart was, ¢ If 
they cannot all be great men, they,may all be good men.’ It 
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does not, however, appear that this method of instruction be- 
came known far beyond the limits of the little circle in which 
jit was practised. Mons. Pawlet lived in retirement; and his 
institution was not of a nature to force itself into public, notice 
in France. It did not, however, remain altogether unknown. 
It did find one supporter—one benefactor; and the situation 
in which this benefactor stood in the world, sufficiently proves 
that he could not be the only one acquainted with it. The 
only person from whom he received assistance—the only man 
who valued the undertaking, and supported it, was he of whom 
the French have often said, that*he was the most virtuous man 
in his kingdom--Louis XVI. ‘May not this trait entitle us to 
add, that he was the most enlightened and the most benevolent? 
Tlis annual contribution amounted to no less than $2,000 francs, 
or 1,333!. Sterling. 

Every one of these methods, the best of which is the last, 
contains something of the modes applied by Bell and Lancas- 
ter; and it is certain, that whoever had studied the whole, 
might easily have combined a system more perfect than any 
of them separately. We are confident, however, that nei- 
ther of our countrymen knew any thing about them. The me- 
rit, indeed, -of any discovery or invention in all, or any of the 
modes, is very triflmg. The praise which is due to them is of 
a higher order. It belongs to the heart, rather than the hand; 
and the heart which has earned it, cannot prevaricate. Messrs 
Bell and Lancaster never could urge a claim to the invention of 
a method whose merit lies all in charity, if it was not theirs. 

A proverb of which no nation makes such frequent applica- 
tion as the French, and which, as history relates, was the fa- 
vourite maxim of the most inventive and academic of dress- 
makers, Mademoiselle Bertin, is, ‘ Il n’y a de nouveau que ce 
* qui est onblié;’ and we think the history of these didactic 
inventions affords a striking proof of its justice. Whether the 
great legislator of Sparta was the first discoverer of this method, 
it may not be easy to determine; but certain it is, if faith can 
be placed in his biographer Plutarch, that Lycurgus had pre- 
scribed some of the principles) now in use, to the children of 
Sparta. He ordered that all those of the age of seven years, 
should be collected in one place, and subjected to the same dis- 
cipline. He divided them’\into classes, at the head of which 
he placed the bravest and the most expert of their number ; 
whose orders and example tlie least learned were bound to fol- 
low, and, by whose decree, rewards and punishments were dis- 
tributed. In the Instit. Orat. lib. 1. cap. 2. of Quintilian, is 
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this phrase, which seems to speak of mutual instruction as a 
fixed and settled practice. ‘ Sicut firmiores in litteris profec- 
* tus alit emulatio; ita, incipientibus, atque adhuc teneris, con- 
¢ discipulorum quam preceptoris jucundior, hoc ipso quod faci- 
‘ lior, imitatio est.” When Pietro della Valle was travelling 
in India, in the year 1623, he saw at the gate of a temple a 
number of children studying arithmetic, in a way which ap- 
peared to him remarkable. Four of them were learning the 
same lesson, which one of them pronounced aloud to the others, 
at the same time that he wrote it with his finger, on a stratum 
of sand that was spread upon the place round which they sat. 
When one of them had performed his part, another took his 
turn; and, as soon as all the sand was written upon, the traces 
were effaced, and the operation recommenced ; and all this was 
performed without a master, or even a fixed superintendant. 
‘The practiee of writing on sand is also mentioned by Erasmus. 
* Et nunc sunt qui in tabellis pulvere oblitis stilo sereo argen- 
* teove scribunt.’ From these, and other documents now before 
us, it is evident that every method adopted in the new schools, 
had been known and practised, long before the existence of any 
of the modern claimants to the merit of invention. 

Now, every authority and passage here quoted to show the 
antiquity of the method, we have extracted from some one or 
other of about a dozen French pamphlets, upon the subject in 
question; yet, strange to say! there is hardly one of them 
which does not assert that it is altogether of French origin; and 
that the true sources from which it is derived, are, according to 
some, the Freres ignorantins; and, according to others, the 
Chevalier Pawlet. 

We certainly cannot just admit this;—and yet we are ver 
much disposed to believe, that both the English and the French 
have really invented all that they pretend to; and, after all, 
there is no great effort of genius. But, in France, the method 
of the Chevalier Pawlet never passed the threshold of his own 
schoolroom ; and found but one patron, in the Monarch—with 
whose bounty it was soon forgotten ;—while in England, the 
methods of Bell and Lancaster: forced themselves at once into 
public notice; and spread, with the rapidity of an explosion, 
over the whole kingdom. Every man who reflected, became 
the patron of the one or of the other; and support, to an im- 
mense ainount, poured in from every quarter. Looking mere- 
ly to the matter of money, let us but consider the twenty guineas 
which was the produce of the first French subscription; the 
twenty francs paid annually by each member of the ‘ Society 
for the Amelioration of Elementary Instruction ;’ and all the 
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sums which have been expended or collected, for this pur- 
pose, in that kingdom; and ask, whether, when compared with 
those which have been raised in Britain, they bear any re- 
lation to the respective wealth of the two countries? Let 
us recollect the debts which Mr Lancaster, while labouring 
in obscurity, and struggling with ruin, had contracted—the 
6449/. sterling paid by five or six individuals, most of whom 
belonged to a class which in France is considered as little 
more than a mere expletive in society: the 8000/. subscribed, in 
one instance, and the 30,000/. in another: the contributions le- 
vied all over the kingdom, at the lectures delivered by Mr Lan- 
caster, to explain and diffuse his system: the constant and vo- 
luntary support these schools have received from persons of 
every rank, from the Monarch and his sons, down to the hum- 
blest individual ? If no proportion does exist between the riches 
of both nations, and the sums expended in both in support of 
these schools—as in fact there does not—to what must be attri- 
buted the more than ten times tenfold largesses of this nation, 
but to a stronger conviction of the advantages of educating the 
poor? and what sentiment could urge men thus to part with 
their property for such an object but true patriotism and hu- 
manity ? 

The following observations will put this in a still stronger light. 
The average price of provisions throughout England may be 
computed as double of what it isin France. Yet the average 
expense of educating each child by the new method, in the for- 
mer country, is estimated at about five or six shillings; in the 
latter at 7s. 6d. or 10s.; that is to say, the expense in France is 
10, when it should be 3: consequently there are seven-tenths m 
favour of England. But the economy of the method is in propor- 
tion to the number of pupils collected into one school; as one 
master, one building, one set of instruments, &c. can serve for all, 
when not exceeding one thousand scholars. The total number 
of schools in France, is said, by Mr Jomard, to be 1000; and 
the places to be 123,000; of which only ?ds, or 80,000, are oc- 
cupied. The actual average for each school in France is then 
eighty scholars. Now, let us suppose the expense of each pu- 
pilin any given school—as it nearly is—inversely as to the 
number of pupils in that school, we shall have, for the average 


*. 2 . 80 x 10 : 
number of pupils in each school in England, — a a 266. 


According to the late Reports made to the National and to the 

British and Fereign Societies, the sum total of schools in Bri- 

tain upon the new methods, amounted to near 1800; and at 

that.number we may now fairly reckon them. Hence 478,800, 
4 
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or about half a million of persons, are now educating by these 
methods in Britain—or six times as many as in France. But 
the Population of these Islands being to that of France nearly 
as two to three, it follows, that the proportion of British popu- 
lation actually undergoing this process of struction, is nine 
times as great as that of the French. What a grand result 
would the formula which we hazarded upon a former occasion 
as the expression of civilization—the quantity of good and use- 
ful things diffused through society, multiplied by their quality, 
and divided by their price —present if applied to the subject now 
under consideration: to that which is the cause of every othér 
advantage—Instrrucriox ! It is true, that the adoption of the 
mode is more recent among the French; but then we had spar- 
ed them the dilatory labour of the first application. 

With the authorities of Plutarch, of Quintilian, of Erasmus, 
and the example of India before their eyes, it would have been 
but justice in the French to place all modern claimants upon 
the same footing as to invention. But no; the French have in- 
vented, and the English have not! The fact certainly is other- 
wise; but it is not worth disputing about ;—the merit which 
truly belongs to this country being, not that one or two Eng- 
lishmen had perceived a more advantageous method of commu- 
nicating instruction to those classes of society, which usually res 
main uneducated ; but that, no sooner was the efficacy of this me 
thod ascertained by experience, than it was universally approv- 
ed of, and adopted, with as little opposition as any innovation 
which promised such extensive and important consequences, 
ever had experienced. It is infinitely creditable to England, 
that the expediency of spreading knowledge among all classes, 
was questioned but by an imponderable portion of the commu- 
nity; and that their arguments had no effect upon the remain 
der. It is no less creditable, that we had made every effort to 
communicate what we had adopted to every nation of the globe; 
for a narrow-minded interest would have suggested that, as knowe 
ledge is power, so we should keep all knowledge to ourselves. 

One of the authors before us, indeed, affirms, that the other 

nations of Kurope have been taught the methods of mutual in- 
anulien chiefly by France. 

* Without any blind prejudice,’ says he, ‘ I cannot but reflect 
upon the rapidity with which the method has spread from ane 
all over the Continent; while, though it had been practised in Eng- 
land 15 years, it remained circumscribed there; at least in as far as 
Europe is concerned. Is it not because society is more intimate, 
and that there is a continual interchange of faci» and of reflections ; 
because one person spreads about, in ten different places, what he has 
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learned in one; because strangers are received in France with a de- 
gree of hospitality which is often prejudicial to the natives; because 
the French language is so general, that every thing which is new, 
useful, and advantageous to society, is diffused with incalculable in- 
crease in France ?’ 

With every respect for this author, who is a very able and a 
very benevolent appreciator of all that is good, we must say that 
we have not read many things more ill founded, and less liberal 
than the above. His assertions are erroneous, and his conclusions 
unwarranted. It is utterly incorrect to say that France has 
been more instrumental than England in diffusing the methods 
of mutual instruction. England, according to his own reluctant 
confession, did spread the method over Asia, Africa and Ame- 
rica; and if Europe was for a while excepted, it was only be- 
cause the French themselves had debarred her from all commu- 
nication with its coasts. At length came peace; and Europe 
saw that 15 years of instruction had been lost to her entire po- 
pulation by means of those restraints, and took immediate mea- 
sures to indemnify herself for the misfortune. As to the causes 
to which this author ascribes the rapid diffusion of the new me- 
thods from France, we really cannot help thinking that a free 
press of long standing—280 daily or weekly newspapers—in- 
numerable pamphlets and publications of every description— 
epistolary correspondence, about six times greater—personal 
communications, about forty times greater—public meetings for 
serious purposes, about six hundred times greater than in his 
country—had been more efficacious methods of spreading useful 
knowledge, than the chitchat of coteries, and the prattle of bou- 
doirs; and that Mr Lancaster alone had done more to diffuse 
his system, than all the capers that have been cut from one 
salon into ten, by the very nimblest of all the Parisian multi- 
pliers of modish intelligence. As to hospitality, all we shall 
observe is, that, while 7000 English travellers were arrested and 
detained in France, contrary to all the rules and practice of 
civilized nations, more than three times that number of French 
fugitives received their daily bread, and found security in Eng- 
land only. Such wholesale hospitality is equal to a large stock 
of petty politeness. The fact is, that the moment of peace, 
which opened our usual relations with the world, was also that 
which brought the armies of Europe into the French capital, 
where all might learn what France herself had learned but the 
year before in England. It is some centuries, we are happy to 
think, since England could boast of such an opportunity of 
communicating good. 

But since the anxiety of the French for propagating the Bri- 
tish method to foreign countries, was so great, how did it hap- 
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pen that she never thought of doing so till England had set her 
the example—and that the germs of the improvement, when 
scattered in her soil, were suffered to languish and expire? 
How does it happen, that no vestige of them has been preserv- 
ed in any of her records; and that, in order to prove the 
Chevalier Pawlet’s establishment ever had being, we must turn 
to two foreign journals, and one of those English—to the Jour- 
nal de Geneve for December 1787, and to the English Repertory 
for August 178s ? 

Although the Lancasterian methods have made considerable 
progress in France, it does not appear that they have received 
any improvement; or that they have been applied to any thing 
further than mere elementary instruction in writing and read- 
ing French, in arithmetic, in drawing, and in singing. Not one 
of the improvements which the French, at their outset, were in 
such a hurry to propose, has been brought to maturity. For 
some years they have been meditating grand reforms in the 
mode of teaching arithmetic; which, according to Monsieur de 
Gerando, one of the stoutest champions of I'rench monopoly, 
is in the English system a blind routine. But nothing has yet 
been done ;—and while they have been talking of projected ame- 
liorations and extensions, we have actually applied the method 
to Greek and Latin, in the High School of Edinburgh, in the 
Charter-House of St Paul’s, and other establishments. We 
have not either heard that any adults in France have, as in Bri- 
tain, manifested a desire to be instructed. In these Islands, 
scholars of every age have flocked in with supplications to be 
educated ; and one instance occurred, of a man aged 107, who 
was taught by his great grand-daughter, and lived to enjoy his 
new acquirement two yeurs. 

Two parties continue, at this moment, to divide all the inapa- 
thy of France, upon the subject of mutual instruction. Those 
who oppose it, found their opposition upon the evils which, they 
say, must result from giving knowledge to the lower classes ; 
upon its being made a tool of jacobinism, infidelity, &c.; and 
assert, that the schools of the Freres ignorantins are adequate 
to all the purposes of necessary education. ‘Those very schools, 
however, received, in their day, the same portion of abuse and 
oppression to which every project for instructing the people of 
France, has been condemned. ‘The following account ef that 
establishment is principally extracted from the Life of the Abbé 
de la Salle, published by the Abbé de Montes in 1783. 

The first opposition which the worthy Abbé Salle met with, 
originated among his own scholars; who, without any pro- 
vocation, reviled, insulted, and even struck their venerable 
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teacher. One of the brothers having carried away a sum of 
money which had been bequeathed to the Society, denied 
all knowledge of the founder, and deserted from the Order. 
The first school which the Abbé had founded, was imme- 
diately destroyed,—and he was condemned to labour in si- 
lence. The secrecy to which popular prejudice and clamour 
had reduced him and his fellow-labourers, involved the whole 
concern in indiscriminate suspicion and prosecution. Former 
teachers, who wished to maintain the monopoly they had hi- 
therto possessed of instruction, obtained an order to shut his 
schools. The Regent, Duke of Orleans, refused him letters- 
patent; and these humane and benevolent brothers, pursued 
by the hisses and insults of an ignorant and exasperated popu- 
lace, thought they made a very comfortable retreat through the 
streets of Paris, when they escaped lapidation. The schools 
were proscribed by a dignitary of the Church, and impeached 
before the Lieutenant de Police. ‘The brothers were condemn- 
ed to pay a fine of 5u francs each, and the Abbé de la Salle to 
pay 2000. A few days before his death, this respectable man, 
who deserved the approbation of all who value what is truly 
valuable, was laid under an interdict by the Archbishop of 
Rouen, and expired under the displeasure of the Holy See. 

But the calamities which the brethers were dcomed to suffer 
did not end here. They were attacked in every direction at 
once. Should the reader wish to study the spirit of those times 
in France, he may find amusement in a Journal called * Les 
Nouvelles Ecclésiastiques, ’ for 1767. The accusations preferred 
against the poor Freres ignorautins, are very numerous, but may 
be reduced under these heads ;—intrigues, religious and mun- 
dane; proselytism ; fanaticism ; swindling; cruelty; violence ; 
theft; &c. 

To neutralize this acrimony, however, the virtuous Abbé 
was exalted to nothing less than canonization, among his parti- 
sans; and many persons attested, as eyewitnesses, the miracles 
which he operated. A patient he embraced, recovered instant- 
Jy of a fever, for which the physicians had given him over. 
Brother Giles was cured of a headach, by applying to the part 
affected, a letter he had received from his revered Superior ; 
and brother Timothy’s knee was relieved from a white swelling, 
by the sign of the cross, which he made over it. Another bro- 
ther shook off a quartan ague, by swallowing a bolus of grease 
collected from off the square cap of the Abbot; and brother 
Bartholomew swore that he appeared to him, after death. 

The world would have grown old to very little purpose, if, at 
the same time, it had not grown a little wiser ; and it cannot be 
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expected that attempts made to instruct mankind should be re- 
probated with equal bitterness in the 19th, as in the 18th cen- 
tury:—Yet, even against the present methods, many strictures 
have appeared, which would not have dishonoured the gloomy 
zeal of any century, however remote,—though it is true that 
they have not been balanced by the same predilection for cano- 
nization and miracles. We have not room to give any particu- 
lar account of these diatribes—nor are they worthy of any. But 
to show the spirit of the modern French opposers of improve- 
ment, we may give a word or two. 

One of these begins with this phrase. ‘ The schools for mu- 
* tual instruction were established in England by Mr Lancas- 
* ter, a Quaker. Now, it is notorious that Quakers are fana- 
‘ tics; enemies to all authority; who hold the reveries of their 
* imaginations as indisputable oracles; who believe that all men 
* are equal, and deny the existence of a future state.’ The same 
sage author dreads the empire which a master, uncontrouled by 
any other superintendant, may acquire over his scholars; and 
says, could one be found who would not make an ill use of it, 
and should he die, where shall we find a second? He gives a 
terrific picture, which we know to be a true one, of the morals 
of near 200 children, imprisoned in Paris for various crimes ; 
and who are so depraved, that the Minister of Marine refused 
to admit them into the Royal Navy. 

The Catholic Pere de Famille, again, is very indignant that any 
method imported from England should be approved of in France. 

* Anne ulla putetis 
Dona carere dolis Danaum ? ’ 

* Sil a plu a quelques Troyens d’accueillir, avec confiance, le 
* present des Grecs; si des Anglomanes aiment a se passionner 
* pour une chimere, par cela seul, qu’elle nous vient du pays 
* des méchaniques, ce n’est pas une raison pour nous de parta- 
* ger cette idolatrie. ’—In 1816, we are then informed, this per- 
son was in England, and visited a prison (new Bedlam ?), one 
of the seven wonders of England, which was then erecting in 
the oo of Westminster Abbey. ‘ It is three quarters of a 
* mile Jong, and of a proportionate width; and is destined to 
* receive the fruit of this new tree of science. ’ 

Such absurdities, we must presume, cannot long produce any 
effect anywhere: But it is certain, that a very serious obstacle 
to the introduction of the Lancasterian i in France, arises 
from the opinions of those who either condemn the Revolution 
én toto, or severely reprobate its excesses. Both the one and the 
other affirm, that the too great diffusion of knowledge, among the 
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that, if so many of the people had not been taughttoread and write, 
France and Europe would not haye been thus cruelly distracted. 
Without espousing the opinion of either party, we would say 
to the former, that, if they whose interest it was to oppose the 
revolution in France had been more enlightened, and better 
stocked with arguments and means to detect the supposed fal- 
lacy of the doctrines advanced by their adversaries, the higher 
orders of that country might have made a happier stand against 
their assailants. ‘To the latter we may say, that, if a greater 
proportion of the population had been educated and instructed, 
so many could not have been impelled to acts of barbarism and 
injustice, by the sophistry of ill- minded incendiaries. 

The age of Lous XIV. was that from which the state of 
knowledge i in France, such as it was at the period when the 
tevolution broke out, may fairly be said to have taken its tone. 
That Monarch, more anxious for his own glory than the hap- 
piness of his subject Sy viewed, with the same feelings, their 
progress in arms as in the arts, in science and in literature. 
He used his whole influence to impel them to climb to the 
splendid heights of knowledge, without having trodden any 
of the paths which usually lead to it; but the multitude re- 
mained nearly as it was before, having caught nothing of 
the ‘ mens divinior’ from those who distinguished themselves, 
but a vague and idle sentiment of admiration, rather than of 
appreciation. ‘This, however, was all that a despot could de- 
sire at home; and it was sufficient to dazzle the world into a 
belief that his nation was—what he would not for his diadem it 
had been in reality—the most enlightened of Europe. The 
Jight there was, was collected in detached orbs, and not at all 
diffused throughout the system. ‘There was but little of it cer- 
tainly among the courtiers and nobility ;—-but it was not from 
its possessors that they suffered in an after age; and we would 
just ask the modern partisans of French ignorance this question : 
—Among those whe burned and demolished the mansions of the 
rich, in every province of France; who massacred unarmed prison- 
ers, in everytown; dragged half-dead bodies through the streets of 
Paris; fixed the heads of the innocent on the ends of pikes; de- 
voured the flesh, and licked up the blood of their fellow-crea- 
tures; who daily shricked applause at the foot of the reeking 
guillotine,—how many were there who could read and write? 
how many among the Pastoureaux, the Cabochiens, the Bour- 
guignons, the Armagnacs, in former times ? how many among 
the defaulters of the Jacquerie ? ? What was the state of instruc- 
tion among the nobility, when, in the reign of Charles V1, Lux- 
embour eh, Harcourt, La Fosseuse, L’ Isle- Adam, de Bar, Chev- 
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reuse, Chatellux, stood up to their ankles in blood, acting a 
dreadful prelude to the murders of 1792? It was not the dif- 
fusion of learning, it was its rarity, which favoured both the 
Revolution and its crimes. It was the superiority which know- 
ledge gives to the few who possess it, to lead or to mislead the 
ignorant, from which all the good and all the bad proceeded ; 
and, if instruction had been more general, each party would 
have less reason to lament. 

From the facts stated in the work before us, and from other 
facts equally notorious, we really should not readily infer that 
knowledge had even yet attained to any dangerous excess in 
France. The Comte Lasteyrie informs us, ¢ qu’il y a, en France, 
* des hommes qui jouissent de quatre a cing mille livres de rente, 
¢ qui n’ont jamais appris a lire:’ And in order that the reader 
may appreciate this fact to its full extent, he should be informed 
that, in point of real value, those 5000 div., or about 200/. per an- 
num, are equal, in the country of France, to nearly 4002. in 
England; and, in the rank, and consideration, and preponder- 
ance which, as mere money (for birth is reckoned upon another 
footing) they procure to the possessor, may very fairly be 
computed at 600/.:—Such is the state of property, and the ratio 
of private fortunes, in the two countries. Now, can any one 
say, in England, that among his acquaintance there is a single 
proprietor of 6002. per annum who cannot read, unless he won 
it in the lottery, or by some other lucky chance ? 

There was a time when ignorance was held to be a mark of 
greatness ; and the lord of many vassals disdained orthography 
and callography. Although the Sovereigns of France establish- 
ed academies, and fomented scientific discoveries (for these the 
world beheld), they did little towards eradicating this prejudice 
among their courtiers (for that was a domestic concern). To 
write a fair and legible hand, was derogatory to nobility; and 
to spell right was pedantic. The populace followed the easy 
example of the great; and the time is not yet beyond the me- 
mory of the living, when every sigu-post contained proofs of 
their success. We have ourselves been struck with the diffe- 
rence which the great towns of France, compared to Geneva, 
offered in this respect; and have olten remarked, how few ex- 
amples of such popular ignorance occurred in the classic capi- 
tal of Helvetian literature, The language of conversation, 
that for which the uses of polished society created a constant de- 
mand in Paris, was not thus neglected; and one of the com- 
monest occurrences was a flow of elegant expressions, squared 
and polished by the inexorable rule of fashion, from the tongue 
of a person who could not haye committed to paper a single 
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phrase with accuracy, or maintained an argument upon any 
subject, independent of the little nothings of the beau monde. 
The revolution indeed, by cutting deeply into that species of 
society, and forcing reflection to encroach a little upon garru- 
lity, has brought “the spoken and the written languages of 
France somewhat nearer to one level. Still, however, the ves- 
tiges of former ignorance are not effaced ; and this one emblem 
of feodality has escaped the general ravage. Neither are all mo- 
dern monuments exempt from it. At this present hour, two 
streets in Paris, the brilliant capital of European refinement, 
exeinplity the fact; and as the Police, that is to say, the Go- 
vernment, is a party concerned in the transaction, we quote it 
with greater confidence. On the north-west corner of the Rue 
des Bons Enfans, the name is thus written—Rue des Bons En 
Fans. On the south-east corner of the Rue de Varennes, the 
name stands thus, Rue de Va reine. The former of these mis- 
takes has been exposed to view for very many years; the latter 
is of recent date. 

Knowledge of every species is more confined to one class in 
France, than in Engl: ind; and constitutes as it were un état, a 
profession, which is little mingled with the rest of the nation. 
Persons who figure in the foremost ranks of society, seldom pos- 
sess more than that light and easy kind of anecdotic literature, 
and biographical history which, when made up into squibs and 

cartridges, and levelled with the address which they so emi- 
nently possess, make a considerable flash in drawing-room ora- 
tory. But it is rare that, in the circles of good company, sci- 
entific or literary conversation ever takes its turn. Indeed, 
with the exception of a very limited society in Paris only, know- 
ledge is but little respected throughout France. But, in Bri- 
tain, science is an introduction into the highest circles of fa- 
shion; and the most eminevt men, in every department, may 
meet with their equals in profoundness, among persons of the 
most exzlted rank. Leta philosopher travel where he may 
in this Island, to the towns, to the country, to our manu- 
factories, to the seats of our great proprietors, of our no- 
blemen, he never will get beyond the pale of rational infor- 
mation; and will be able to indulge i in literary or scientific con- 
versation, as long as he continues within the wide circle, which 
corresponds to British ideas of the society of gentlemen. In 
France, a yawning chasm separates the boundaries of ignorance 
and knowledge; and that chasm is filled by levity and j jargon. 
Between the savant and the ignorant there is no intermediate 
or connectin, link in their society. 

Such a state of knowledge and instruction, in the two coun~ 
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tries, is not an effect of chance, or yet of calculation; but an 
event which has a higher ‘ause, and a more imperishable toun- 
dation than either. It is a result of the strongest of all social 
impulses; of national character; of that which “has created go- 
vernments, and laws, and constitutions; has rendered perma- 
nent, institutions which human weakness had pronounced to be 
ephemeral, and overthrown what it had deemed eternal. That 
in which the French ever have delighted, in all subjects and 
upon all occasions, is a meteor, a blaze; which, by its over- 
powering splendor, dazzles those who are near it, and, by its 
far spread glare, astonishes those who are at a distance. In 
England, we preter the uniform and steady light which com- 
forts the eye, and guides the understanding ; which illumines 
all, and dazzles none; and which is no less vivid at the extre- 
mities, than mild and genial at the centre. 

What the effects of general education may be upon the two 
countries, in a century hence, we cannot pretend to say. _ Uni- 
versal instruction, like universal ignorance, tends to equalize 
men and nations. Yet there is an education prior to reading 
and writing,—- given, if not by Nature herself, at least by means 
beyond the controul of Art,—and which, in the great gene- 
rality of cases, is more powerful than all that men can institute. 
A strong difference has marked the British and the French cha- 


racters for centuries ; and the progress of intellect has hitherto 
rather confirmed than modified that difference. It is probable 


that the same qualities of mind and heart will exist, as long as 
their first causes continue to operate; and that each nation will 
derive from this new instrument of rational per fectivility,—from 
this long expected supplement to the art of printing, and a free 
press,—advantages not less distinct and peculiar than those 
which they have already received from other sources of improve- 
ment. 
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Water Colours, including the Elements of Perspective, &c. with 
plates. 4to. 1/. 1s. boards. 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

Tab es of Discount. By Mr Evans. 11. Is. 

The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. No.4. 7s. Gd. 

An Essay on Magnetic Attractions, particularly as respects the 
Deviation of the Compass on Ship-board, occasioned by the local in- 
fluence of the guns, &c. By P. Barlow. 

The Rudiments of Chemistry. By Mr Parke. 18mo. half bound, 
5s. 

A Commentary on the Systems which have been advanced for 
explaining the Planetary Motions. By J. Burney, R.N. F.R.S 
8vo. 

Sketch of a System of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, Part 
First, comprehending the Physiology of the Mind. By Thomas 
Brown, M. D. Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh. 8vo. boards, 8s. 

A Catechism of Chemistry adapted to those commencing the 
Study of that Science, closely printed in 18mo, with wood cuts il- 
lustrative of apparatus and experiments. 12mo. 2s. 6d. boards 

A Treatise of Geometry, containing the First Six Books of Eu- 
clid’s Elements, together with the Elements of Solid Geometry. By 
D. Creswell, M.A. 8vo. 14s. y 

Introduction to Solid Geometry, and to the Study of Chrystallo- 
graphy, containing an investigation of some of the properties belong- 
ing to the Platonic bodies independent of the Sphere. By N. Larkin. 
8vo. 12s. 

BIBLIOGRAPIIY. 

A General Catalogue of New and Second-hand Books. By J. 
Dowding. 3s. 6d. ; 

The First and Second Parts of a General Catalogue of Old Books 
for the Year 1820, to be sold at the affixed prices. By Longman, 
Hurst, & Co. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

A Catalogue of Books, comprising many rare and valuable articles 
of British and Foreign Literature, now on sale by John Smith & Son, 
Hutchinson Street, Glasgow. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Souter’s Schoolmaster’s General Catalogue of School Books, in 
all Languages. Is. 

John Wylie’s (of Glasgow) Catalogue of Books for 1820, consist- 
ing of Classical and Miscellaneous ‘Literature. Is. ‘ Nil scribens 
ipse docebo. ’— Hor. 

A Catalogue of Old Books, comprising various classes.of Litera- 
ture in the English, Greek, Latin, Dutch, German, Italian, Spanish, 
French, and Russian Languages. By J. Hearne. 2s. 

A Catalogue of Books, Ancient and Modern, now selling at the 


prices affixed to each article, by John and George ‘odd, Stonegate, 
York, 2s. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

British Genius, Exemplified in the Lives of Men who, by their 
Industry, or by Scientific Inventions, &c. have raised themselves to 
opulence and distinction ; including the lives of some distinguished 
Foreigners. By Cecil Horsley. 

The Life of John Sebastian Bach, with a Critical View of his 
Compositions and Musica! Examples. Translated from the German 
of the celebrated Dr Forkel. 

The Huntingdon Peerage. By Henry Nugent Bell. 4to. 

Vols. 5. and 6. of the Franklin Memoirs. By William Temple 
Franklin. 28s. 

The Life of Wesley, and the Rise and Progress of Methodism. 
By Robert Southey, Esq. 2 vols 8vo. 28s. 

The Life and Adventures of Antar, a celebrated Bedouin Chief, 
Warrior and Poet, who flourished a few years prior to the Mahom- 
medan era, now first translate:: from the original Arabic. By Ter- 
rick Hamilton, Esq. 4 vols. 8vo. 14. 16s. 

The Life of Fenelon, with other Biographical and Historical Tracts. 
By Charles Butler, Esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Rev. S. J. Mills, late Missionary to the South- 
Western Section of the United States, and agent to the Colonization 
Society, deputed to explore the coast of Africa. By G. Spring, D. D. 
12mo. 48. 

A Memorial of Mrs Mary Westbrook, wife of Mr Z. Westbrook, 
and daughter of the Rev. J. Cooke. By John Cooke. 1s. 6d. 

Memoirs of Mrs Hutton Is. 6d. 

Memoirs of Mrs Joanna Turner. 12mo. 4s. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Luis de Camoens. By T. 
Adamson, F.S.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 4s. 

CLASSICS. 

The Delphin and Variorum Classics, Nos. 11 & 12; containing the 
Conclusion of Czsar and the Commencement of Juvenal. 8vo. 14. Is. 
small; and 2/. 2s. large paper. 

Cornelius Nepos, with English Notes, and Historical and Geogra- 
phical Questions fgr Schools. By the Rev. C. Bradley. 3s. 6d. 

Caesar's Commentaries from Oberlin’s Text, with all the Delphia 
Notes, but without the Interpretation. Plates. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Greek and English Lexicon. By M. Bass. I8mo. 4s. 

A Greek Selection. By W. Hodge. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Terence’s Andrian, a Comedy in Five Acts ; translated into Eng- 
lish Prose, with Notes. By W. R. Goodluck jun. 12mo. 7s. 

A Translation of the Works of Virgil; partly original, and part- 
ly altered from Dryden and Fatt, by T. King. 2 vols. 8vo. 2. 2s. 
DRAMA. 

Lectures on the Dramatie Literature of the Age of Elizabeth. 
By William Haziitt. Svo. 12s. 

The Antiquary, in three Acts. By Daniel Terry. ?s. 

Montrose, a National Drama, in three Acts, founded on the “ Le- 
gend of Montrose,” in the Tales of My Landlord. Is. 
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The Cenci, a Tragedy, in five Acts. By Percy B. Shelly. 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 

Dramatic Scenes. By J. Cornwall. 12mo. 7s. 

The Fall of Jerusalem, a Dramatic Poem. By H. H. Milman, 
M. A. Author of Fazio. 8vo. 

Ivanhoe. By Mr Beazley. 8vo. 

Too Late for Dinner, a Farce. 2s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

A Syllabic Guide to the true Pronunciation of the French Lan- 
guage. By the Rev. John Till. 2s. 

An Iatroduction to the French Tongue, precisely on the Plan of 
the Eton Latin Grammar. By W. S. Kenny. 3s. 

National Reader. By the Rev. T. Clarke. 12mo. 3s. 

The Governess, or Little Female Academy. By Mrs Sherwood. 
12mo. 5s. 

A complete Treatise on the Present and Past Participles of the 
French Language. By M. Muillard. 1l2mo. 3s. 6d. 

La Prononciation Angloise rendue facile par Analogie. 12mo. 
4s. 6d. 

Nouveau Recueil de Contes et Anecdotes, Francoise & Italien. 
12mo. 6s. 

Chefs-d’ceuvres of French Literature, consisting of Extracts frona 
the Classic French Writers, in Prose and Verse. 2 vols. 8vo. 12s. 
each. 

The Mercantile Letter-writer, or Commercial Correspondent; con- 
taining a Series of Letters on Business, comprehending almost every 
subject which occurs in the Countinghouse, for the use of Commer- 
cial Schools. By James Morrison, Accountant. 12mo. 

Letters from a Mother to her Daughter at or going to School, 
pointing out the Duties towards her Maker, her Governess, her 
Schoolfellows, and herself. By Mrs J. A. Sargant. 18mo. 8s. 

Considerations on the System of Parochial Schools in Scotland, 
and on the Advantage of establishing them in Large Towns. By Tho- 
mas Chalmers, D. D. Minister of St John’s Church, Glasgow. 64d. 

Dr Neilson’s Edition of Moore’s Greek Grammar, greatly enlarged, 
wherein is given a short View of the irregularly formed Verbs, inde- 
clinable Parts of Speech, peculiar Rules of Syntax, Prosody, Ac- 
cents and Dialects, in Latin, and very copious Notes throughout the 
Work in English. Svo. 5s. 6d. bound, 

The Third Edition, considerably enlarged, of Prosodia Greca ; 
sive, Metrorum Griecorum per Regulas et Exempla Expositio. Te 
which is added, a Dissertation on the Use of the Digamma in the 
Poems of Homer, in which also the Rules and Principles upon which 
his Verse appears to have been constructed are pointed out. By 
George Dunbar, F. R.S. E. and Professor of Greek in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. vo. 5s. boards. 

Elements of Latin Prosody, containing a complete System of Rules 
ef Quartity in English, with a full Account of Versification; alse 
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Classical Authorities for the Rules of Quantity, and the Latin Rules 
of Alvarez, corrected and improved by Reuben John Bryce, A. M. 
18mo. Is. 

Fables for Children. By Jauffet, Author of Rolando’s Travels. 
Plates. 3s. 6d. 

The English Primer, er First Book for Children. By the Rev. T. 
Clark. 64d. 

Stephens’s Greek Thesaurus, No. 9. 

The Nature and Genius of the German Language displayed in a 
more extended review of its Grammatical Forms than is to be found 
in any Grammar extant; and elucidated by Quotations from the best 
Authors. By D. Boileau. In one thick volume, boards. 192s. 

Young Lady’s Guide to Practical Arithmetic and Book-keeping, 
on a new and improved plan. By C. Morrison. 12mo. Neatly half 
bound. 4s. 6d. 

An Introduction to Arithmetic, in which the Primary Rules are 
interspersed with a variety of Biographical, Historical, and Miscella- 
neous Information. Revised and enlarged, by R. Chambers. Qs. 

Observations on the Study of the Civil Law. By David Irving, 
LL.D. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A Short System of Arithmetic and Book-keeping, with a Supple- 
ment, containing Answers to the Arithmetical Questions. By R. Ha- 
milton, LL.D. Professor of Philosophy in the Marischal College of 
Aberdeen. 12mo. 4s. bound. 

HISTORY. 

A Chronological Chart, showing, at one View, the Contemporary 
Sovereigns of Europe. Plain 5s.; coloured 7s. 

Historical Memoirs of Napoleon. ‘Translated from the original 
Manuscript, by Mr O’Meara. 10s. 6d. 

George the Third, his Court and Family. 2 vols. 8vo. 

The History of the Jews, from the Destruction of Jerusalem te 
the present Time. By H. Adams. 12s. 

Memoires de Napoleon. Par Fleury. 2 tomes 8vo. 1/. 4s. 

The History of the Crusades for the Recovery and Possession of 
the Holy Land. By Charles Mills. 2 vols. 8vo. 1. 4s. 

The History of Spain, from the earliest Ages of which we have 
any authentic Records, to the Return of Ferdinand VII. in 1814. 
By F. Thurtle. 12mo. 8s. 6d. 

An Historical Epitome of the Old and New Testaments; in which 
the Events are arranged according to Chronological Order. 12mo. 
6s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Early Campaigns of the Duke of Wellington in 
Portugal and Spain. 8s. 6d. 

A Historical Map of Palestine, or the Holy Land, 40 inches by 
271; exhibiting a correct Delineation of the peculiar Geographical 
Features of the Country, and those Names of Places which accord 
with the Scripture Narrative. 1/. 8s.; on Canvas 1/. 15s. 

‘The Chronology of the last fifty years, containing accurate details 

8 
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of ail the events, occurrences, and incidents of general interest, which 
have taken place between the years 1770 and 1820. Royal 18mo. 
15s. boards. 

A key to the Chronology of the Hindus; being an attempt to 
facilitate the progress of Christianity in Hindustan. 2 vols. Svo. 
18s. 

History of the Indian Archipelago, containing an account of the 
Manners, Arts, Languages, Religions, Institutions, and Commerce 
of its Inhabitants. By John Crawford, F.R.S. late British Resi« 
dent at the Court of the Sultan of Java. In three volumes octavo, 
with thirty-five engravings. 2. 12s. 6d. 

iscellanea Scotica, a Collection of Tracts relating to the History 

Miscell: Scotica, a Collecti f Tracts relating to the History, 
Antiquities, and Literature of Scotland. 4 vols. 12mo, 24s. 
boards. A few large paper copies are thrown off on royal 12mo, 
48s. boards. 

The above work being reprints of tracts (thany of which are hardly attainable 
from their extreme rarity and consequent hi; gh price), together with several original 
pieces from MSS. was undertaken by the publishers, in “the hope, that, asa whole, 
the work might tend to elucidate many obcurities in Scottish history. 


A Historical and Statistical Account of the Principalities of Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia, including various political observations respect- 
ingthem. By Wm. Wilkinson, Esq late His Britannic Majesty’s 
Consul to the above mentioned Principalities. 8vo. 9s. 

Letters on History. Part II. (profane.) 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

A New and Impartial History of Ireland, from the earliest ac- 
counts to the present time. By M. M‘Dermott. Vol. I. 8vo. 
12s. ‘ 
Buchanan’s (of Auchmar) Account of Ancient Scottish Surnames, 
with a History of the Buchanans, a new edition in 8vo. ; with addi« 
tions, and frontispiece, by Stewart. 10s. 6d. Only 200 copies 
printed to be sold separately. 

An Introduction to Modern History, from the Birth of Christ to 
the present time. By the Rev. T. Hort. 2 vols. 18mo. 10s. 6d. 

Documents Historiques et Reflections sur le Gouvernement de la 
Hollande, par Louis Bonaparte, Ex-Roi de Hollande. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Chronology or C hronicle of the last fifty years. 13s. boards. 

An Historical and Authentic Account of the Aneient and Noble 
Family of Keith, Earl Mareschal of Scotland, from their origin in 
Germany down to 1778; also a Full and Circumstantial Account of 
the Attainted Scottish Noblemen who lost their titles in 1715 and 
1745, for their adherence to the Stuarts. By P. Buchan, Author 
of Annals of Peterhead, &c. 12mo. 3s. boards. 

LAW: 

A Treatise on the Law of the Prerogative of the Crown, and the 
relative Duties and Rights of tlie Subject, &c. By Joseph Chitty. 
Royal 8vo. 12. Is. 

Report of Trials in the Courts of Canada, relative to the De- 
struction of the Earl of Selkirk’s Settlement on the Red River, with 
Observations. By A. Amos. 8vo. 7s 6d. 

VOL. XXXII. NO. 66. Li 
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Commercial Law. By J. Chitty. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

Reports of Cases of controverted El}. ctions, in the Sixth Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom. By Uvedale Corbett and Edward R, 
Daniell, Esqrs. Barristers at Law. vo. Qs. 

State Trials. By J. Howeil. Vol. XXVII. royal 8vo. 1d. 11s. 
6d. 

Impey’s Forms. 8vo 7s. 64. 23 

A Continuation of the Compendium, or General Abridgment of 
the Faculty Collection of Decisions of the Lords of Council and 
Session. from November 1817 to November 1818 comprehending 
the last Volume of Decisions published in December, 1819. By 
Poter Halkerston, A. M.S. 8. C. Soc. extia Reg. Phy. Soc. Folio. 
8s. 

The Procecding- on Election Petitions ; with precedents. By W. 
Hands. sSvo. 12s. 

The Tria: of Henry Hunt, Esq. and nine others, for an alleged 
Conspiracy to Overturn the Government by force and threats. 5s. 
6d. boards. 

. Practical Guide to the Quarter Sessions and other Sessions of 
the Peace, adapted to the use of young Magistrates, &c. By Wil- 
liam Dickinson, Esq. Barrister at Law, ‘and one of his Majesty's 
Justices of the Peace. “vo. 11. 4s. 

Election Acts. By T. Disney. 8vo. 1. 1s. 

Treatise on the Roman Dutch Law. By M. Leuwen. 8vo. 2. 
2s. boards. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, A‘ ATOMY. 

An Elucidation and Extension o: the Harringtonian System of 
Chemistry. By Robert Harrington. Svo 5s. 

lhe Mother's Medical Assistant, containing instructions for the 
Prevention and Treatment of the Diseases of Children. By Sir A. 
Clarke. 12mo. 4s 6d 

A Treatise on Adulterations of Food and Culinary Poisons, exhi- 
biting the fraudulent Sophistications of Bread, Beer, &c. By Free 
derick Accun 12mo. Qs. 

Cases of a Serous Morbid Affection, &c. By Marshall Hall. 

Observations on the Nature and Cure of Glanduiar Diseases, es- 
pecialiy those denommated Cancer, and on the too frequent use of 
Mercury. By Charles Aldis. vo. 4s. 6d. 

‘Lhe Edinburgh Medicai and Surgical Journal, No. 63. 4s. 

A Treatise on Uterine Hemorrhage. By Duncan Stewart, Phy- 
sician, Accouchceur to the Westminster Dispensary. Svo. 6s. 

A Sketch of the Economy of Man. By Whitlock Nichoil, M.D. 
M.R.S. &c. Svo. 10s. 

The Pharmacolegia. Ly T. Paris. S8vo. 10s. 

A History of the Ep demic Fever, which prevailed in Bristol, dur- 
ing the years 1817, 1818, and 1819, founded on Reports of St Pe- 
ter’s Hospital and the Bristol Infirmary. By Janes C. Pritchard, 
M. D. 
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Medical Notcs on Climate, Diseases, Hospitals, and Medical 
Schools in France, Italy, and Switzerland. By James Clark, M.D. 
Svo. 

Exposition of the Elementary Principles, specially concerned in 
the Preservation of Healthiness, and Production of Distempers a- 
mongst Mariners, &c. By Andrew Simpson, Surgeon. Thick octa- 
vo. 18s. boards. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Fudge Family in Edinburgh, in a series ef Poetical Epistles 
collected and arranged by Nehemiah Nettlebotham, Esq. of Bram- 
bleside, near ——-—. Second Edition. 12mo. 5s. 

A Manuscript, found in the Portfolio of Las Casas, containing 
Maxims and Observations of Napoleon; collected during the last 
two years of his residence at St Helena, translated from the French. 
4s. Gd. 

Mis scellanies. By the Rev. Richard Warner. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 

‘he Builders’ Price Book, for 1520. By Mr Crosby. 4s. sewed. 

Lessons of Thrift; published for general benefit, by a member of 
the Save-Aljl Club, with humorous coloured plates, royal 8vo. 1/. 
Is. 

Lady Russell’s Letters. 12mo. Gs. 

The Glory of Regality; a Historical Treatise of the Anointing 
and Crowning of the Kings and Queens of England. By A. Taylor, 
F.S.A. 8vo. 15s. 

A Gazetteer of the Colonies of Great Britain. No.1, 8vo. Qs. 

A New Dictionary for the Fashionable World, translated from the 
French, with Selections and Additions. 12mo. 6s. 

The Whole Correspondence of Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford, 
now first collected. 4 vols. Svo.. 2/. 8s. boards. 

The Edinburgh Monthly Review, Apri! 1820. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

Psalm and Hymn Tunes, selected from the most approved com- 
posers, adapted to various metres now in use, and arranged for four 
voices, with an organ and piano forte accompaniment ; to which is 
added, a elear and easy method of initiating the Scholar in the ru- 
diments of Music. By Robert Gale, Teacher of Music. $s. 

A Review of the Colonial Slave Registration Acts, in a Report of 
the Committee of the Board of Directors of the African Institution. 
Svo. Qs. 

The Huntingdon Peerage, comprising a detailed account of the 
Evidences and Proce« dings connected with the recent restoration ot 
the Earldom, to which is prefixed a Genealogical and Biographical 
History of the House of Hastings, with a Memoir of the present 
Earl. 3y H.N. Bell, Esq. With portraits. 4to. 

Original Miscellanies in prose and verse. By L. Bicknell, F.A.S. 
8vo. Qs. 

A Faithful Account of the Processions and Ceremonies observed in 
the Coronations of the Kings and Queens of England, with engray 
ings. 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

1-2 
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The Student’s Common-Place Book; or, New Elegant Extracts ; 
being Selections on Life, Manners, and Literature, trom the Works 
of the most eminent Writers. 7s. 6d. 

Spanish Dramatic Literature—El Teatro Espanol ; Con Notas Cri- 
ticas y Explanatorias.—The first volume contains Plays by Lope de 
Vega and Cervantes. 1/. boards.—Volume tle second contains 
Plays by Calderon de Ja Barca. 1 boards. 

The Lensdale Magazine, or Beauties of the North; consisting of 
a description of the gentlemen’s seats, the regular succession of pro- 
perty, the neglected local history of our Northern halls and castles ; 
a regular succession, or topographical display of the principal towns 
in the north of England; and a short biographical sketch or memoirs 
of distinguished individuals, natives of the Northern counties. 

‘The Retrospective Review, No J 5s. 

An Essay on the External Corn Trade. By R. Torrens. 12s. 

The Oxford University Calendar for 1820 5s. 6d. 

The American Gentleman's Pocket Remembrancer for 1820. 6s. 

Orient Harping. By J. Lawson. 12mo_ 7s. 

Williams’s History of Inventions, &c. 2 vols 8vo. 14. 4s. 

Character essential to Success in Life; with a frontispiece. By 
Isaac Taylor. 8vo. 5s. 

An Account of the various Modes of Shoeing Horses employed 
by different Nations, more particularly between the English amd 
French Methods. By S. Goodwin ; illustrated by plates. 8vo. 12s. 

The Sportsman's Repository ; Parts I. and IL. with 14 Engravings. 
By J Scott. 4to 10s 6d. 

The Poetical Decameron; or Ten Conversations on English Poets 
and Poetry, particularly of the Reigns of Elizabeth and James I. 
By J. Payne Collier, of the Middle Temple. 2vols post 8vo. 1/. 1s. 

Proposals for establishing in Edinburgh and other Towns, a newly 
improved apparatus for the application of the Vapour of Water, Sul- 
phur, and other medicinal substances, found so efficacious in the cure 
of Rheumatism and other diseases of the skin. $8vo. Qs. sewed. 

The Encyclopedia, conducted by David Brewster, LL.D. Vol. 
XIV. Part Il. 4to. 1. 1s. boards. 

NOVELS. 

The Monastery, a Romance. By the Author of “ Waverley.” 
3 vols. 12mo. 1. 4s. 

Domestic Scenes. $% vols. 12mo. 1/. Is. 

The Orphan Girl, with Copperplates. By Mary Robson. 12mo. 
2s. 

Geraldine, or Modes of Faith and Practice. 3 vols. 12mo. 11. Is. 

The Highland Castie and the Lowland Cottage. By Rosalia St 
Chair. 4 vols. 1/. 2s. 

Nice Distinctions; a Tale. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

The Periodical Novelist: Vol. III. consisting of “ Andrew of 
Padua,” from the Italian of Francisco Furbo; and “ The Vindic- 
tive Father,” from the Spanish of Leandra of Valladuras. 12mo. 69. 
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Les Jeunes Femmes; par T. N. Bouilly, Membre de Plusieurs 
Sociétés Savantes et Litteraires. 2 vols. 12mo. with plates. 10s. Gd. 
Good Humour! or, My Uncle the General; by a Third Cousin. 
In this work will be found some interesting particulars relative to the 
Retreat of the late Lieutenant-General Sir John Moore to Corunna. 
2 vols. 12mo. 12s, 
Olivia; a Tale. By a Lady of Distinction. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 6d. 
The Orientalist ; or, Electioneering in lreland; a Tale. 2 vols. 
The Hermit of Glenconella; a Tale. By Eneas M‘Donnell, 7s. 
The Young Countess; a Tale. 5s. 6d. 
Italian Mysteries. By F.Lathom. $ vols. 12mo, 16s. 6d. 
Coincidence or, the Soothsayer: a Novel. By Paul Sebright. 
$ vols. 12mo. ‘16s. Gd. 
Country Neighbours, and the Shipwreck. By Miss Burney. 
8 vols. 24s. 
Hedin, or the Spectre of the Tomb; a Tale. By the Eon. Wil- 
liam Herbert. vo. 
English Stories. By J. Hack. 12mo. 7s. 
Earl Asric; or the Legend of Rosamond, a Romance. By Mrs 
Isaacs. 4 vols 12mo. 1d. 4s. 
The Mystery ; or Forty Years Ago. $8 vols. 12mo. 1, Is, 
The Astrologer, or the Eve of San Sebastian; a Romance. By 
. M. H. Hales. 
Winter Nights. By N. Drake, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 


Isabel; a Tale. By Charies Lloyd. 12mo_ 10s. 

The Welsh Cottage; a Tale. 12mo. 4s. boards. 

Edward, or the Pursuit of Happiness. 1!2mo._ 6s. 6d. boards. 
‘The Wharbroke Legend, a Tale of the Dead; in 2 vols. 14s. 
Winter Evening Tales, collected among the Cottagers in the South 


> 


of Scotland By James Hogg, Author of the “ Queen’s Wake,’ 
&c. 2vols 12mo. 14s. 
POETRY. 

Imagination. Two Parts. 8vo. 6s. 

Doctor Syntax in Paris ;-or, a Tour in Search of the Grotesque. 
No. 1 Qs. Gd. 

Poems, descriptive of Rural Life and Scenery. By John Clare. 
Syo 5s. Gd. 

The Encyclopedia of Comic Songs. 7s. 

Poems, (never before printed), by John Gay ; edited by Henry 
Lee. By whom are added two new Tales—The World, and the 
Gossip. §$vo,. 5s, 

‘Thoughts and Feelings By Arthur Brooke. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Retrospection. By ‘Thomas Whitby. 5s. 

The Second Tour of Doctor Syntax in Search of the Picturesque. 
No. Il. Royal 8vo. 2s. Gd 

The first two Cantos of Richardetto, treely wanslated from the 
original Burlesque. 

Poem of Nicolo Fortiguena, otherwise Carteromaco. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
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The Sceptic. By Mrs Hemans. 3s. 

Emigrant’s Return, and other Poems. By J. Bartlett. 5s. 6d. 

Miscellaneous Poems. By Wa'ter Scott, Esq. Svo. 14s. boards. 

*.* This volume contains the Bridal of ‘Triermain—Harold the 
Dauntless—William and Helen, imitated from the Lenore of Burger, 
and all the smaller pieces collected in the recent edition of the au- 
thor’s pocms. It is printed uniformly with the octavo editions, in 
order to uccommodate the purchasers of Mr Scott’s works in that 
size, which this volume will complete, 

Songs of the Exile. By a Be ngal Officer. S8vo. 3s. 

The Comforter, a Poem. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Cathluna, a Tale, in five cantos. 12mo. 5s. 

A Geological Primer, in Verse; with a Poetical Geognosy, or 
Feasting and Fighting, and sundry Right Pleasant Poems; to which 
is added, a Critica! Dissertation on Kin; r Coal’s Levee, addressed to 
Professors and Students at the U niversity of Oxford. 8vo. 4s. 

Sacred Lyrics. By James Edmeston. 12mo. 4s. 

The Beauties of the Modern Poets, being Selections from the 
Works of the most popular Authors of the present day; including 
many Original Pieces, and an Introductory View of the Modern 
Temple of Fame. By D. Carey, Esq. 12mo. 9s. 

The Works of the Right Hon. Lord Byron; containing Beppo and 
Mazeppa. Vol. 8, foolscap Svo. 7s. 

The Poetical Works of the Rev. George Crabbe. 5 vols. 8vo. 
9], 18s. 6d. fine paper ; royal, 4/7, 12s. 

Gray’s Works. By Mr Mason. 8vo. 15s.; royal 1/. 4s. 

British Bards; or, choice Selections from the Works of the prin- 
cipal Poets of England, from Spenser to Cowper; with short Biogra- 
phical Sketches. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Iron Coffins, Dead Wives, and Disasters after Death: a Poem. 
Svo. Qs. Gd. 

Peter Faultless to his Brother Simon ; Tales of Night, in rhyme, 
and other Poems. By the Author of Night. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 

Zayda and other Poems. By Oscar. Fe. 8vo. 5s. 6d boards. 

Rhymes on the Koad. By Thomas Brown the Younger. 

The Castle, the Tomb of the Patriot Monarch of Britain; a Poe- 
ical Narrative of a Visit to Windsor, on Occasion of the Funeral 
Procession of George the Third, 

Original Poems, Pathetic, Legendary, and Moral, intended for 
young persons. By Richard Bennet. 4s. 6d. 

Slavery, a Poem. By L. Smith, Esq. R.N. 12mo. 4s. boards. 

The Renegade, with other Poems. By N. “Hollingsworth. 8vo. 
5s. boards. 

Robin Hood; a oe of all the ancient Poems, Songs, and 
Ballads, now extant, relative to that celebrated English Outlaw, with 
Historical Anecdotes ‘of his Life. 12mo. 

Patronage, a Poem ; an imitation of the Seventh Satire of Juvenal. 

2mo. 3s. 
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Humorous Recitations in Verse, with Pride and Prejudice, or 
Strictures on Public Schools. By J. Rond au. Svo. 5s. 

Retribution, a Poem. By C. Swan. vo. 

Poetical Tributes to the Memory of his late Majesty. 8vo. 

The Chieftain ot the Vale and other Poems. $s. Gd. 

Trivial t’oems and Triolets. Uy P. Carey, edited, with preface, — 
by Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 4to. 15s. 

The River Duddan. a series of sonnets; Vaudracour and Julia, 
with other Poems. By W. Wordsworth. Svo. 12s 

Stray Fancies. or Miscellaneous t oems. Epigrams, &c. 8vo. 6s. 

A Subject’s Tribute to the Menory of George Ill. By J. Everett. 
8vo. 2s. 

Essays in Verse. By J. Hatt. 8vo. 5s. 

The two first cantos of Richardeito, freely translated from the 
original burlesque poem of Nicoio Fortiguerra, otherwise Cartero- 
maco, with some »ccount of the author. Svo. 5s. 6d. 

Stunzas to the Memory of the jate King. By Mrs Hemans. 6vo. 
ls. 6d. 

The Glenfali and other Poems. By W. H. Halpine, jun. 12mo. 
7s. Gd. 

Sketches from St George's Fields. By Giorgione di Castel Chiuso. 
8vo. 7s 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Letter to His Grace the Duke of Hauuiiou, Lord Lieutenant of 
Lanarkshire, detailing the events of the iate Rebdeiiion in the West of 
Scotiand. with observations on the alarming state of this and other 
parts of the Country. By a British Subject. Svo, Qs. 

Report from the Select Commiitee to whom the several Petitions 
from the Royal Burghs of Scotland were retirred, with Minutes of 
Evidence. &vo. 15s. 

The Papers recently presented to Parliament relative to the inter- 
nal State of the Country; with Notes, &c. 6s. 

A Plan for the Danmution of Poor's Rates ia Country Parishes, 
by Classification and Distribution of Labour. By Rowiand Stevens 
son S8vo. Ys. 

Statutes of the United Kingdom, 59th Geo. II]. vo. “12 4s. Gd. 

My Opinions since the Peace. By Sir Rowland Oldacre, bart. 
8vo. 

A Letter to the Right Lion. Robert Peel, M. P. on the Cause of 
of the Depression of Lrade, &c.  Svo 

Doiby’s Partiamentary Register ; containing the whole of the De- 
bates. &c. during the iast Session of Parliament. Svo. Ss. 

A Treatise on the practical means of employing the Poor, in cul- 
tivating and manufacturing articies of British growth in lieu of Foe 
reigu materials, By W. Salisbury. 2s. 

Substance of the Speech ot the Right Hon. G. Canning, in the 
House of Commons, on the 24th of November 1519, on the openng 
ef the Session. Svo. @s. Gd. 
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Substance of the Speech of the Right Hon. Lord Grenville, No- 
vember 30, 1819, on the Marquis of Lansdowne’s Motion for a Com- 
mittee on the State of the Country. 2s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. the Earl of Harrowby, President of 
the Council, &c. on the discovery of the atrocious Conspiracy. Is. 

Proceedings at a Public Dinner given at Edinburgh, on the 21st 
of Februarv 1820, in honour of Lord Erskine’s visit to his native 
country; also a Sketch of the Life of the Hon. Henry Erskine. By 
Mr Jeffrey, &e. &c. &c. Svo. . Is. 6d. 

Specimens of Systematic Misrules. By Charles Maclean, M. D. 
8vo. &s. boards 

Speech of the Right Hon. G. Canning to his Constituents at Liver- 
pool, at the celebration of his fourth election. S8vo. Is. 6d. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Sturges Bourne, from Montague 
Burgoyne, Esq. on the manner in which the late act for the removal 
of the Irish has been carried into effect. 

THEOLOGY. 

A recently-discovered Ethiopic Version of the First, usually called 
the Fourth, or Second Apocryphal Book of Ezra. By Richard 
Lawrence. 19s. 

Sermons on the unerring Doctrine of the Established Church, that 
Christ Jesus is God and Lord. By the Hon. and Rev. E. J. Tur- 
nour. $ vols. 8vo. IJé. 7s 

Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical. By the Rev. T. F. Dibdin. 
8vo. 12s. 

Lectures upon Genesis. By Thomas Austin. 6a. 

On the Purity of the Primitive Church of the British Isles. 8vo. 
16s. 

Three Sermons, preached for the National Schools, with notes. 
By the Rev. C. J. Hoare. 4s. 

“A Sermon preached at Selkirk, after the lamented death of the 
Rev. George Lawson, Professor of Divinity to the Associate Synod. 
By the Rev. Adam Thomson, Minister of the Gospel, Coldstream. 
Bvo. Is. 

A Sermon preached in St Enoch’s Church, Glasgow, on Sunday, 
February 20, on the Death of his late Majesty King George the 
Third. By the Rev. William Taylor, jun. D.D. Minister of St 
Enoch’s Chapel, and one of his Majesty's Chaplains for ‘Scotland. 
Svo. Is. 6d. 

The Christian Duty of Submission to Civil Government, a Sermon 
preached April 16, 1820, in George Sireet Chapel, Glasgow. By 
Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

The Death and Character of Asa, King of Judah. A Sermon 
preached on oecasion of the Death of his late Majesty, King George 
the Third. By Robert Culbertson, Minister of the Gospel, Leith. 
8vo. Is. 

Remarks on the Order in Council, enjoining a Form of Prayer to 
be used by the Ministers of the Church of Scotland. 
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A Sermon, preached at the Foundling Hospital, on the Death of 
his late Majesty. By the Rev. J. Hewlett. 2s. 

Sermons on various Subjects and Occasions. By G. S. Taber, 
B.D. Vol. II. 8vo. 12s. 

The Domestic Minister’s Assistant ; a course of Morning and Even- 
ing Prayer for the Use of Families, with Prayers for particular oc- 
casions. By the Rev. Wm. Jay. 8vo. 

An Inquiry on the Duty of Christians with respect to War, in- 
cluding an Examination of the Principle of Peace Societies. By 
John Sheppard. 8vo. 6s. 

The Enthusiasm of Methodists and Papists considered. By Bishop 
Lavington. With Notes, and an Introdyction ; by the Rev: R. Pol» 
whele. 8vo. 15s. boards. 

Daily Bread, or Meditations for every Day in the Year. Thick 
12mo. 8s. 6d. 

The Kingdom which is not of this World partly considered, in a 
Sermon preached in the Episcopal Chapel in Stirling, on Sunday, 
November 14, 1819, at the consecration of the Right Rev. David 
Low to the office of Scottish Episcopal Bishop, by the Rev. James 
Walker, M.A., Senior Minister of St Peter's Chapel, Edinburgh. 
8vo. 

Britain's Sorrow and Consolation, 9 Sermon preached in Ayton 
Church, on the 13th February, 1520, in consequence of the Deaths 
of his late Majesty, and His Royal Highness the Duke of Kent. 
By the Rev. R. Tough. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

An Inquiry, chiefly on Principles of Religion, into the Nature and 
Discipline of Human Motives. By the Rev. John Penrose, M.A., 
formerly of C. C, C. Oxford. 

An Examination of the Charges made against Unitarians and Uni- 
tarianism, and the improved Version. By the Right Rev. Dr Magee, 
Bishop of Raphoe, in his Discourses and Dissertations on Atonement 
and Sacrifices ; by Lant Carpenter, LL.D. 8vo, 14s. 

The Christian’s Cyclopedia. By Mr Baxter. 12mo. 7s, 

‘The Messiah. By Mr Bayford. 8vo. 10s. 

Sermons. By Dr Busfield. 8vo. Vol. II. 19s. 

Essay on the Trinity. By Mr Jones. 18mo. Is. 6d. 

A Series of Important Facts, demonstrating the Truth of the Chris- 
tian Religion, drawn from the Writings of its Friends and Enemies 
in the first and second centuries. By T. Jones, LL.D. 8vo. 7s. 

Pious Memorials, or the Power of Religion upon the Mind, in 
Sickness, and at Death. By the Rev. George Burder. 8vo. 10s. 

Thoughts on Death, Sickness, and Loss of Friends ; selected from 
various writers. 12mo. 5s. 6d. boards. 

Lectures on some important Branches of Religion. By Thomas 
Rafiles, M.A. 12mo. 7s. boards. 

The Age of Christian Reason ; containing, exclusive of the Evi- 
dences of the Holy Scriptures, a Refutation of the Political aud 
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Theological Principles of Thomas Paine and M. Volney, &c.; and 
also a refutation of Unitarianism. By Thomas Broughton, Esq. 
Svo. 7s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

An Historical and Statistical Account of the Principalities of Wal- 
lachia and Moidavia’ By Wiil:am Wilkinson. 8vo 9s. 

A Serics of Vicws of the Abdeys and Castles in Yorkshire ; drawn 
and engraved by W. Westall and F. Mackenzie, with historical and 
descriptive accounts by T. D. Wanaker. No.l. 4to. 10s. 6d. 

An Historicai and Characteristic [our of that noble and pictur- 
esque River the Rhine. Part V. 14s. 

New Picture of Eng:and and Wales, with numerous Views, 
18mo. 13s. 

A Visit to the Province of Upper Canada, in 1819. By James 
Strachan. 8vo. 6s. 6d. boards. 

An Acco nt of the Arctic Regions, with a History and Descrip- 
tion of the North Whue Fishery. By W. Scoresby, F.R.S.E.; ile 
lustrated by twenty-four engravings, in two thick vols. 8vo., boards, 


9/ Os 


The History and Antiquities of Eynesbury and St Neots, in Hunt- 
ingdonshire, and of St Neots, in the county of Cornwall; with 50 
engravings. By G C. Gorham, M. A., Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. Common. 18s.—fine, 21s. 

Historical and Descriptive View of the Parishes of Monkwear- 
mouth and bishopwearmouth, and the Port and Borough of Sun- 

erand. Svo. 16s. 

The Picture of Yarmouth ; embellished with twenty engravings, 
and a ground pian of that Borough. By John Bresien, Esq. Cole 
lector of the Customs for that Port. 

The Post Roads of Europe. i8mo. 18s. boards. 

Guide to ali the Watering and Sea-Bathing Places; an entirely 
new edition, with 100 new engravings. 16s. 

\ Piciure of Margate ; being a complete and accurate description 
of that place of Fasnionabie Resort, and of the interesting objects 
in its Vicinity. Embeliisiied with a correct map and twenty views. 
The descriptive part by W. C. Oulton, Esq. 8vo. 9s, 

History and Antiquities of Evesham. By E. J. Rudge. Esq., M. A. 
12mo. 5s. 6d. 

The History and Topography of the Parish of Sheffield, in the 
county of York. Sy Joseph Hunter. 4to 4/. 4s. 

History and Antiquities of the Metropolitan Church at York. By 
John Britton. With 35 plates. 4to. 3/. 15s. 

An Account of the Ancient and Modern State of the City of 
Lichfield. Svo. 5s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 

No.6 Vol. IL. of the Journal of New Voyages, completing Vol. IT. 
containing Walier’s Voyage in the West Indies, with many engray- 
ings. Ss. 6d. 


So 
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A Voyage to South America, performed by order of the American 
Government. By - M. Brackenridge, one of the Commissioners. 
Q2vols Svo. 1. 

Travels through Holland, Germany, and parts of France, in 1819, 
with reference to their Statistics, Agriculture, &c. By W. Jacob. 
4to. 

Travels in various Countries in the East, being a continuation of 
Memoirs relating to European and Asiatic Turkey, &c. Edited by 
Robert Walpole, M.A. 4to. 3/. 3s. boards. 

Narrative of a Journey in Persia. 8vo. 12s. 

Sketches of the actual State of Socicty and Manners, the Arts, 
Literature, &c. of Rome, Naples, and Florence. By the Count de 
Stendhall. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

No. II. Vol. III. of the Journal of New Voyages and Travels, con- 
taining Mollien’s Travels in Africa, with a large map and many en- 
eravings. 3s. 6d. 

An Abridgment of Modern Voyages and Travels. By the Rev. 
T. Clark. Vol. I. comprising a complete Tour of Asia. 8s. 

No I. Vol. IIL. of the Journal of New Voyages and ‘Travels, con- 
taining Samson’s Travels in Lower Canada, and Cornelius’s Tour in 
Virginia, &c. With engravings. 3s. 6d. 

‘Travels on the Continent, for the use of Travellers. Svo. 11 5s. 

The Diary of an Invalid in Pursuit of Health; being the Journal 
of a Tour in Portugal, Italy, Switzerland, Berlin, and France, i in the 
years 1817, 1818, 1819. 8vo. 16s. 

” ‘Travels in the Interior of Africa. By G. Mollien. With plates. 
Ato. 2/. Qs. 

A Voyage to India. sy the Rev. James Cordiner, A. M., author 
of a Descrip tion of ¢ ‘eylon, and Minister of St Paul’s s Chapel, Aber- 
deen. In one volume 8vo. boards. 

A Journey in Carniola, Italy, and France, in the years 1817-18, 
containing Remarks on the Langu: age, Geography, History, Antiqui- 
ties, Natural History, Science, Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, 
Agriculture, the Mechanical Arts, ond. Manufactures. By W. A. 
Cadell, Esq., F.R.S., London and Edinburgh. Twe vols. 8ro. 

Vith Thirty-three engravings. 14. 16s. boards. 








Abercrombie, General, his declaration of the licentiousness of the 
soldiery in Ireland, 287. 

Accum, Mr, his Treatise on Adulterated Provisions, 131—his exa- 
mination of the articles most commonly counterfeited, 135—va- 
luable character of this work, 139. 

Act, Mr Gilbert's, points out the number of charities in five Eng- 
lish counties, 112. 

Adam's Letters on Silesia, opinion of, 413. 

Addison, character of, 327. 

Admiralty, droits of, origin and use of, 478. 

Adulteration of Provisions, and by whom practised, 134—of bread, 
136—of wine, 137—of malt liquors, 140—of beer, 141—of pep- 
per, 143. 

Agriculture and manufactures, fundamental distinction between, 181. 

Aid, parochial, in Scotland, its inefficacy to relieve the present dis- 
tresses, 393. 

Alarms, recent, 187—evidence of, how to be collected, 199—ru- 
mours of disaffection, 200—quotations from the Report of, ib.—to- 
tally groundless, 222—reasons which show the danger imaginary, 
996 

Allen, William, to whom the French Protestants are indebted for 
their freedom in education, 495. 

Almonds, bitter, employed to give flavour to insipid wines, 137. 

Alum, added to bread to whiten its colour, 1836—added to young 
wines to heighten their colour, 137. 

Ambrosian Chant, why so named, 362. 

America, United States, statistical account of, 69—population, 70— 
trade and commerce, 7!—imports, ib.—tonnage and navigation, 
72—lands, ib.—post-oflice, 73—revenue, ib.—army and navy, 7+ 
—expenditure, 76—debt, 783—naval war with Britain, effects of, 
ib.—small progress in the arts and sciences, 79—vilified by a por- 
tion of the press of this country, 399—ultimate success of the cause 
of liberty will depend on the part they take in that contest, 404. 

Anecdotes, personal, of eminent men, their value, 302. 

Anecdotes, Spence’s, from Pope, 307—from Mannic, $11—from Lord 
Peterborough, $21—from Ramsey, $22—from Dr Lockier, 323— 
from Dennis, 326. 

Anne, Queen, act of, prohibiting the use of unwholesome ingredients 
ia beer, 141. 
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Antioch, first regular choir established at, for singing hymns in the 
service of the Church, 362. 

Arcaneelo Corelli, a celebrated musician, 368. 

Aretino Guido, reputed inventor of the counterpoint, 364. 

Arkwright, Sir Richard, contrived to spin cotton by machinery, and 
its consequences, 169. 

Articles in trade and commerce adulterated, 133. 

Arundel, Sir John, ordered to be removed from the office of Master 
of St John’s Hospital, 129. 

Assessments for the Poor, remarkable increase of, 335— danger of be- 
ing encouraged, ib. 

Atheniins, character of the, 238—Athenian mob contrasted with the 
British Senate, 239. 

Austin, the monk, tirst instructor of the Saxons in the mysteries of 
ecclesiastical music, 364. 

Avonmore, Lord, instance of Mr Curran’s judicious pleasantry with, 
267. 


B 

Banks, Savings, advantages of, 393. 

Bay, Chesapeak, towns in the neighbourhood of, destroyed by the 
British, 75. 

Beeke, Dr, his pamphlet published on the Income-tax, 177. 

Beer, how adulterated, an ancient practice, 141. 

Belfast, city of, answer to its application to Government for some 
means of defence, 270. 

Bible Socicties, surprising conduct of, 450. 

Bil, Convention, for what purpose passed in Ireland, 282. 

Bolingbroke, Lord, character of his works, $318—reasons assigned for 
his supposed greatness, $19. 

Bonaparte, ascendancy of, occasioned a transfer of continental capital 
into this country, 170. 

Bopp, Mr, his wanslation of the interesting story of Nala and Dama- 
yanti, 435. 

Bourne, Mr Sturges, at the head of the Committee for revising the 
Poor-Laws, 96. 

Boyse, Mr, account of his reception from Curran, 273. 

Brandy, French, how imitated, 139. 

Bread, how adulterated, 146. 

Brewing, Child on, important quotation from his work, 140. 

Britain, Great, condition of the manufacturing classes in, 332—ex- 
amples from Lancashire, 333—from Coventry, ib. 

Brouzham, Mr, advantages of his plan for inquiring into charitable 
abuses, 123. 

Burke, Mr, his sentiments with regard to the French Revolution 
quoted by Lord Grenville, 191. 

Busby, Dr, his History of Music, number of his plagiarisms from 
Burney detected, $353—and from Sir John Hawkins, 355. 
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Cc 

Cahinet, English, domineered over Ireland 

Cuithness, of what its rocks are chictly composed. 466. 

Castlereagh, Lord, accused by Lord Archibald ‘‘amiiton of disposing 
of an appointment in the East India Company by way of barter 
for a seat in the House of Commons, 476. 

Causes which contributed to prevent the bulk of the people from feel- 
ing the full effect of the sudden and excessive taxation, 169. 

Chai cell x, Vice, his decision against the Corporation of Huntingdon, 
129—his uncalled for disapprobation of parliamentary inquiry into 
charities, 130. 

Charle II., act passed for abolishing the Court of Wards, Purvey- 
ance, &c. 473. 

Charities, inquiry into, 110— defects in, 114—abuses, principal causes 
of, 115—effectual remedy of, 116 

Chemists, particular, employed to supply the unprincipled venders 
with deleterious preparations, 144. 

Cheshire, number of charitable endowments in, 126—Quarter-Ses- 
sions of, resolutions passed at, 214—remarks on these resolutions, 
215. 

Cicero, his description of Demosthenes, 229—faults in his style, 235. 

Civil List, origin of, 473. 

Clure Lord, Curran’s reply to, before the Privy Council, 266—vin- 
dictive spirit of, 276. 

Cleland, James, his survey of the number of hand-looms employed and 
unemployed i in Glasgow and its immediate neighbourhood, $82 
ways of mecting the distresses occasioned by a superabundance of 
hands, 389. 

Columbiad, Barlow's, Mr Walsh dissatisfied with the critique on, 411. 

Colquhoun, Dr, his estimate of grain annually consumed in Great 
Britain and 'reland, 174—of the new property annually consumed 
in the same. 178. 

Comme: ce, foreign, restrictions on, 337—reasons for abandoning this 
system, $38—striking proof taken from Norway, Sweden, Russia, 
Prussia, and Denmark, $41—restrictions on our iatercourse with 
France, 343—good consequences to be expected trom removing 
this monopolizing system, $51. 

Commitee, Education, fully borne out in its evidence of abuses, 127 
—calumnies with which this inquiry was assailed, 128. 

Commons, trish House of, a mere committee of the Irish taction, 270. 

Constituents in Great ritain, how removed from the reach: of their 
representativ. s, 476. 

Corelli, Angelo, an Italian musician, history of, 368. 

Corn: Laws, how contributing to increase pauperism, 159. 

Cornwall, Mr, his poems, after whom his style is moulded, 144— 
whom he resembles most, 146—character of the author, ibh—quo- 
tations from the Sicilian story, 147—from the Falcon, 151— Diego 
de Montilla, 153, 
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Country, state of, to what ascribed, 179—by what means to be al- 
leviated, 180. 

Creevey, Mr, author of the tract entitled a Guide to the Electors of 
Great Brit: iin, upon the accession of a New King, 471—character 
of the work, 474—unfolds the mystery of undue influence in Par- 
liament, 475—number of places’ under the Crown held by Mem- 
bers of Parliament, 477—remedy proposed by, to counteract this 
undue influence, 486. 

Curran, Right Honourable Joh Philpot, his parentage, 260—ac- 
count of himself, 261—his private exercitations, 263—when called 
to the Bar, 265—nis reply to Judge Robison and Lord Clare, 266 
—his noble Gon rct i in behalf of a Catholic priest, 267—becomes 
a Member of P%#.ament, 268—his parliamentary speech on the 
Civil List, 272—interview with Mr Boyse, 273—his speech on a 
niotion for a vote of thanks to the then Lord Lieutenant, 274— 
speech on his motion for an Address against a late increase in the 
officers and salaries of the Board of Stamps and Accounts, 275— 
his last appeal to Parliament in behalf of a more conciliatory sys- 
tem of procedure, 281—persecuted by the then administration, 
289—his visit to Paris, 290—appointed Master of tlie Rolls in 
1806, 293—his visit to Scotland, ib,—canvassed the burgh of 
Newry unsuccessfully, 294—expired in his 68th year, 295—cha- 
racter of his eloquence, 295—a specimen of this cited, 297—his 
skill in Cross-examination, 299—specimens of his wit, ib.—his cha- 
racter in general, 300. 

Customhouse, character of the people who fill it, 483. 


D 

Damayanti, interesting history of, 435. 

Darlington, Lord, his Letter concerning the Meeting held at New- 
castle Moor, 217. 

Davison, Mr, his views of the poor'’s-laws, 103—character of his 
style, 105. 

Defenders, by whom that name was first assumed in Ireland, 284. 

Deluc, M., his extraordinary hypothesis to explain the blocks of stone 
on the Jura, and in Northern Germany, s6. 

Demosthenes, critique on his works, 226—testimonies of their excel- 
lence by the ancients, 228—in what his excellence consists, 232- 
his reply to Eschines, 235—how this ascendency is to be account- 
éd for, 237—how he vanquished the defeet in his speech, 239. 

Difference between manufacturing and agricultural industry, 181. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, his definition of style, 230. 

Discontent, spirit of, through the country, and origin of this spirit, 204. 

Distresses of the operative manufacturers, 389—ways of meeting 
these, ib. 

Districts, manufacturing population of, 334. 

Drama, musical, first attempted at Florence, 370. 

Droits of Admiralty, original use of, 478—opinions of lawyers con- 
cerning, 479—total amount of, 481—manner in which the fund 
arises, 482—instance of the misapplication of, ib. 
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Dublin, projected attack on, by the revolted Irish, 286. 
Duties, low, superior advantages of, exemplified, 186—statement of, 
payable on forcign wines, 344. 


E 

East India Company, in what manner it tends to support the influ- 
ence of the Crown, 476—their favours to Lord Melville, 490—no 
Board of Controul for the government of, 491. 

Education, Lancasterian mode of, progress in France, 494—what 
Frenchmen became sensible of the advantages of this system; 495 
—patronized by Bonaparte and Louis XVIM, .ib.—number of 
schools, pupils, and annual pay for each pupil, 496—similar modes 
to that of Lancaster previously practised in Rp.nce, 497—as old 
as the days of Lycurgus, ib.—in India, 499—claims of the French 
to the originality of this system doubtful, ib.—comparison between 
the contributions made for supporting this system in England and 
in France, 500—number of schools in France, and number of, in 
Engiand, 501—quotation from a French author, asserting that 
Europe has learnt this plan from France, 501—causes to which he 
ascribes its rapid diffusion in France erroneous, 502—its progress 
opposed by two parties in France, 503—opposition to, in France, 
exemplified, 505—small extent of general learning among the 
French, 507—vestiges of their ignorance, 508—confined to one 
class in France, ib. 

Eloquence, forensic, different in Scotland from that of England or 
Ireland, 265. 

Emmet, Mr, convicted of high treason, 291—his memorable letters 
on that occasion, 292. 

Endowments, charitable, defects in, 115—advantages of inquiry into, 
116—cases of abuse of; 125. , 

England, how vituperated by Mr Walsh, but contradicted by Ma- 
dame de Staél, 423. 

Erskine, Lord, merits of his speeches, 241. 

Establishment, peace; its amount, 62—necessity of retrenchment, ib. 

Estimate, first, of the sums expended on the poor in England, 156. 

Euler, Mr, quotation from his treatise on comets, 87. 

Evidence, law of, in cases of treason in Ireland, 280—acted upon in 
many cases, ib. 

Exchequer, Chancellor of, resolutions proposed by, 61—fallacy of 
these, 62. 


F 
Fenelon, instance of his politeness, $22. 
Finance, reports from the Select Committee on, 55—Sinking Fund 
in 1793, 55—equalizing the income and expenditure, 56—Bank 
restriction, its benefits questionable, 57—causes of the great rise 
in the price of commodities; 59—comparison of the taxes of 1791 
with those of 1818, 60. 
VOL, XXHII1. NO. 66 Mm 
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Fitzgibbon, his quarrel and duel with Curran, 272. 

Fitzwilliam, Lord, his account of the proceedings at Hunslet Moor, 
210. 

Food, adulteration of, 134. 

Fox, Mr, general resemblance in manner to Demosthenes, 243. 

Fund, Sinking, tor what purpose, and how formed, 55. 

France sends assistance to the revolted Irish, in 1796, 285. 

Franco of Cologne, the first who invented the time-table, which after- 
wards led to the introduction of bars in music, $64. 

French Government, letter on the genius and dispositions of, quotations 
from, 423. 

Freres Ignorantins, history of the severities they met with, 504. 


G 

Gaelic School Society, Reports from the, on the ignorance of the in- 
habitants of the Western Isles, 449. 

General Crawford moved a vote of approbation of the Ministers for 
the Walcheren expedition. 484. 

General, Solicitor, of Ireland, his reply to Mr Ponsonby, 286. 

Geology, Essays on, 80—on stratification, 81—on the inequaiities 
which existed on the face of the earth previous to the diluvian ac- 
tion, and on the causes of these inequalities, 87—on formations, and 
the order of succession in rocks, 88—on the properties of rocks, 
as connected with their respective ages, 89—on the history of 
strata, as deduced from their fossil contents, 90—on mineral veins. 
ib.—character of the work, 91. 

George II., interesting anecdote of, 377. 

German Music, history of, 378. 

Gin, how adulterated, 140. 

Glasgow, wages of weavers in, and its vicinity, 332. 

Glory, consequences of the Americans being too fond of, 77. 

Gluck, musician, singularities of, 379. 

Government, old Irish, description of, 285. 

Graham's treatise on wine-making, remarks on, 139. 

Gram, amount of, annually consumed in Great Britain and Ireland, 
175. 

Grammar, Sanscrit, object of, 432—analogy between, and the Greek, 
433. 

Grattan, Mr, his speech in the Irish Parliament on the sale of Peer- 
ages, 276. 

Greek language, analogy between, and the Sanscrit, 432. 

Green, John, reply of, tothe Dukes of Suffolk and Norfolk, 220. 

Greenough, Mr, attack of, on the Huttonian theory, 82—his opi- 
nion of the figure of the earth, 84—at what time he supposes the 
deluge to have taken place, 86—his interesting observations on the 
varieties and probable indications of mineral veins, 90. 

Greg ry. St Austin, altered the music in churches, by making some 
addiivns, 362. 7 
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Grenville, the Right Hon. Lord, substance of the Speech of, in the 
House of Lords, Nov. 30, 1819—on the Marquis of Lansdowne’s 
motion, 187—his public character, 188—character of the present 
pamphlet, when compared with his other speeches, 190—his no- 
tions respecting the corrupted state of the English people, 191— 
his opinions allied to those of Burke, 193—his accounts of the 
Revolution taken from common fame, 195. 

Guido, Aretinus, inventor of counterpoint in music, 364. 


H 

Habeas Corpus act, why suspended, 336. 

Hamilton, Duke of, reasons assigned by, for disturbances in his dis- 
trict, 220. 

Handel, history of, 376—where he received his first education, 377— 
visits London, ib.—interesting anecdotes of, ib —when he died, 
and what honours were paid to his memory, 378. 

Harmony, discussion concerning, 372. 

Hawkins's, Sir John, work on Music, much of copied by Dr Busby, 
355. 

Haydn, a German musician, singularities of his character, 379— 
visits London, his flattering reception there, 380. 

Henrietta, wife of Charles I. partial to the performance of masques, 
375. 

Highlander, West, instances of the indolence of the, 446. 

Hobart, Major, his duel with Mr Curran, 276. 

Holland, cause of the decline of her commercial greatness, 176. 

Home Popham, Sir, accused by Dr Lushington of carrying on an il- 
legal traffic, but fully acquitted, 483. 

Horsefall, Mr, false statement of his being murdered in the face of 
day, 208. 

House of Commons, instances of a great change being introduced in- 
to, 490. 

Huntingdon, abuses in the charitable endowments of, 124—judg- 
ment respecting, 129—effect of this decree, ib. 

Hutton, Dr, his ingenious theory concerning granites, 457. 


I 

Importation, restrictions on, reasons why they ought to be abolished, 
180. 

Ireland, House of Commons of,. octennial bill introduced into, in 
1767, 270—enormity of the Irish pension-list, 271—rebeltion in 
1798, 277—discussion on the measures to be adopted for the res- 
toration of repose, 278—difference in the law of evidence in Ire- 
land, 280—number that perished in the rebellion, 282—causes 
which led to this rebellion, 284—second insurrection in Ireland, 
290. 

Ivanhoe, the author of, compared to Shakespeare, 1—the story of, 
laid in the reign of Richard the First, 6—difficulty attending the 
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work, 7—opening of the story, 9—description of the dwelling of 
Cedric, 1l—of Rowena, 18—of the tournament, 17—character of 
the work, 53—preference given to the home scenes, 54. 

Italians, why the most musical people, 359. 

Jackson, Mr, first of the fraternity of brewers’-druggists, 142. 

Jackson, the Rev. W. tried and convicted for high-treason, interest- 
ing account of, 279. 

James I. his process of calculation, 473. 

Jchnson, Boswell’s life of, one of its principal attractions, 304. 

Jones, Rev. W. his ingenious remarks on the analogy between light 
and air, 357. 

Jones, Sir William, his intention of showing the affinity of the an- 
cient languages of the East and West, 432. 

Jonson, Ben, original writer of Masques in England, 375. 


K 
Kilwarden, Lord, frequently urged Mr Curran to detach himself from 
his parcy, 279—his death, 291. 
Kneller, Sir Godfrey, his character, and anecdotes of, 328. 
Knight's Tale of Chaucer, an abridgement of the Theseida of Boc- 
cace, 352. 


L 

Lammermuir, Bride of, character of, 4. 

Lancashire, weavers of, how divided, state of their wages, héurs of 
daily labour, 333. 

Lancaster and Bell, their methods of improvement in education, where 
carried, 494—its progress in France, 496. 

Law, Navigation, passed by the Americans, $38. 

Laws, Corn, their effects on the consumer, 174—probable amount tak- 
en from the consumer by these laws, 177—abolition of, to be cau- 
tiously brought about, 185. 

Laws, Poor, redundant population of the country produced by, 95— 
first step towards improvement, 96—objections to this plan answer- 
ed, 98—alterations in the law of removals, 100—evils arising froma 
the powers intrusted to individual Justices, 102. 

Law of settlement, necessity of a complete revision of, 96. 

Leach, Sir John, his interruption of the Counsel in the Huntingdon 
case, 130. 

Lead, improvement of wine by, well known to the ancients, 139. 

Leeds, Mayor of, his account of the meeting held at that place, 212. 

Liberty, principles of, gaining ground among the nations of Europe, 
403—certainty of its ultimate triumph, ib.—its success depends 
on the part that is taken by America in the contest, 404. 

Licenses, Englishmen covered with, 74. 

Li-uors, Malt, how adulterated, 142. 

Literature, scantiness of in America, 79. 

Loans, effect of, in diminishing national wealth, 167. 
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Locke, Mr, his opinion on the cure of pauperism, 98. 

Locke, Matthew, a celebrated English Musician, 376. 

Long, Mr, amount of his pension from the West India duties, 484. 

Longinus, his comparison of the Greek and Roman Orators, 228. 

Looms, weaving, how many unoccupied in Glasgow, 393. 

List, Civil, origin of, 473. 

Lycurgus, principles prescribed by, for the education of young chil- 
dren, and its similarity to that of Bell and Lancaster, 498. 


M 

Macculloch’s description of the Western Isles, 443—excellent quali- 
fications of this geologist, ib.—difficulties in collecting materials 
for this work, 444—description of his visit to Loch Scavig, 446 
—his estimate of the population of the Western Isles, different 
from the inquiries of the Gaelic Society, 447—account of the in- 
habitants, 448—their ignorance, 449—indolent habits of the peo- 
ple, 450—striking example of, 451—interesting description of 
North Rona, and the contentment of its inhabitants, 452— infor- 
mation on the state of agriculture in these islands, 454—accuracy 
of his geological observations, 455—general aspect of the islands, 
ib.—his division of these islands, 157—his conclusions with regard 
to granite, 458—coincidence of his opinions on this phenomena 
with those of Hutton and Playfair, 459— instances of a gradual 
transition of greenstone into a distinct syenite, 461—conclusions 
with regard to the Trap rock, 464—sentiments of, with regard to 
the sandstone in the centre of Sutherland and Caithness, 468— 
coincidence of his views with the Huttonian theory, 469—fallacy 
of the doctrine of universal formations, 470. 

Marigals, whence derived, 367. 

Malmsbury, borough of, who is the proprietor of, and how he is re- 
warded, 486. 

Manchester, Magistrates of, their apprehensions of some alarming 
insurrection being in contemplation, 204—their communics ations 
to Government on this subject, 205—discrepancy of the deposi- 
tions of the witnesses respecting the meeting at, 206—why the 
names of the witnesses should be suppressed, “207. 

Manners, diversities of opinion concerning, 419. 

Manufacture, cotton, progress of, one of the main causes which 
contributed to prevent the bulk of the people from feeling the full 
effects of the sudden and excessive increase of taxation, 169. 

Masques, a favourite amusement in the reigns of James and Charles 
I. $75. 

Master, Endowed, a character of, 113. 

Meeting at Tandle Hiils, account of, 205—discrepancies in the re- 
port of, 206—why the names of the witnesses are suppressed, 207 
—at Birmingham, account of, 209—at Hunslet Moor, ib.—at 
Huddersfield, 211—at Leeds, ib.—at Halifax, 212—on New- 
eastle Moor, 217-——at Glasgow, 215—at Paisley, 219. 
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Melvilie, Lord, his conduct with regard to the East India Company, 
490. 

Mid- Lothian, Heart of, character of the work, 3. 

Mitchell, the spy, arrested for seditious practices, 211. 

Monarchy, history of, in ancient times, 471. 

Monochurd, principles on which it was constructed by Pythagoras, 
361 

Montague, Lady Wortley, lively account of, 329. 

Montrose, Legend of, critique upon, 5. 

Moore, *:r, petition presented by, to the House of Commons, from 
the \iayor and Corporation of Coventry, 333. 

M or, Newcastle, meeting at, on Oct. 11th, erroneous information re- 


specting it, 217. 


Mets, introduced into the Church, but opposed by the ecclesias- 
tics 365. 

a German musician, his wonderful history, 380—singular 
interview with, $i. 

Music, History of, 356—symbols used to express musical sounds 
among the Greeks and Romans, ib.—-kind of music which the Greeks 
preferred, $58—why the Itaiians are the most musical people. in 
the worid, 559—to whom it owes its title to the appellation of a 
science, 60—-wicn the first regular choir for singing hymns was 
estabiishvd, 562—to what the long infancy of music is to be attri- 
buted, Jo5—a more lively species of composition invented, and by 
whom opposed, 364—how different from all the polite arts in its 
progress to perfection, 367—-stamped with a new character in the 
17th century, 368—history of eminent persons who have severally 
cootributed to the advancement of this science, 368—musical dra- 
mas where first represented, S70—story of Stradella, 371—cir- 
cumstances which give charms to Ltalian music, 373—to what the 
French music owes its merit, 374—inferiority of England to other 
countries in her progress of music, 375—by whom the musical 
tasie of that country was improved, 376. 


N 

Napper Tandy, Curran’s speech in defence of, 290. 

Nevy, American, causes which led to the first formation of, 74— 
nioney appropriated for the increase of, 75. 

Negro Siavery, by what provinces abolished in America, 421. 

Newry, burgh of, in Ireland, canvassed unsuccessfully by Curran, 
294. : 

Nicol, S'r, his opinions on the Poor’s-laws, 107. 

Nottingham, \iame-workers of, address published by, 334. 

Number of places under the Crown held by Members of Parliament, 
and ainount of their salaries, 477—where always to be found, 492, 


O 
Oak: saw-dust, for what purpose employed, 140. 
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Odo, Archbishop of Rheims, his admonition to the Nuns of the mo- 
nastery of Villars, 365. 

Old Stores, account of, 479—transference of to the Crown, 450. 

Opera, Italian, at what period it acquired a great accession of 
strength, 371—Addison’s ludicrous description of, 376. 

Operatives, Scotch and English, inequality between, 391—by what 
means to be remedied, ib. 

Orange, Prince of, ordered an authentic memoir to be drawn up on 
the means of restoring and amending the trade of the Republic, 
and presented to the States-General in 1751, 175. 

Oratory, Irish, its character, 265. 

Orders in Council, pernicious effects of to this country, 339. 

Organs, when begun to be generally used in Italy and Germany, 364. 

Otaheite, missionary reports from, how received, 450. 


P 

Paisley weavers, description of, 394. 

Palestrina, esteemed an excellent musician, his splendid funeral, 368. 

Parliament, Irish, offered the regency of their kingdom to the Prince 
of Wales, 274. 

Parry, Mr, his objections to Mr Brougham’s bill for inquiring into 
abuses in charitable donations, 109—validity of these objections 
examined, | |O—his error in the number of charitable endowments, 
111—his plan for preventing charitics from being abused, consi- 
dered, 119—weighty objections to that pian, 121—cases cited to 
show its ineflienoy, 125—expense with which his plan is accom- 
panied, 127. 

Paulet, Mons. interesting account of his school in France, and by 
whom patronized, 498. 

Pauperism, fallacy of the argument which ascribes it to the transi- 
tion from a state of war to a state of peace, 158. 

Peace establishment, extent of, 62—fatal consequences of, 69. 

Pension list, Irish, enormity of, 271. 

People, sovereignty of, its dangerous tendency, 430. 

Pepper, how adulterated, 143. 

Peterborough, Lord, anecdotes of, 320—his account of Fenelon, 321. 

Phillpott’s, Dr, remarks on his pamphlet, 225. 

Pitt, Mr, his proposal for equalizing the income and expenditure, 56 
—the old rules of finance set aside by, 69. 

Plagiarism, what ciass of men most addicted to, 352. 

I -lanche, M. his comparison of Paris to Athens, 227—his edition of 
the works of Demosthenes and /Eschines filled up with extraneous 
matter, 245—that the French is equal to the Greek tongue, 243 
—reasons for bringing forward the present work, 246. 

Planters, West India, their complaints about the depression of trade, 
339. 

Play fair, Mr, his opinion of the curvature in mineral masses, 81. 

Plunket, Mr, remarks on his Speech in the House of Commons, on 
the recent alarms, 190. 
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Ponsonby, Mr, how replied to by the then Solicitor-General of Ire. 
land, 286. 

Pepe, Mr, anecdotes of, 307— light thrown on the history of his early 
life, $11—person who first encouraged him to translate the Iliad, 
$13—specimens of his comparisons, $16—his account of his con- 
temporaries, 322—interesting particulars of his death, 329. 

Porter, intoxicating qualities of, to what to be ascribed, 141. 

Porchester, Lord, his motion for a vote of censure against Ministers 
regarding the Walcheren expedition, negatived in the House of 
Commons, 484. 

Potatoes used by bakers in wheat, 137. 

Prize, right ot, Sir William Scott’s opinion concerning, 479. 

Produce, gross, of the revenue of Great Britain, 167. 

Provence, poetry and music of, the model of Europe for centuries 
after Charlemagne, 366. 

Provisions, adulterated, 133—nothing more reprehensible, 134—ar- 
ticles pointed out, ib.—whkat the great incentive to these frauds, 
135—of bread, 136—of wine, 137—of malt liquors, 140—of beer, 
141—of tea, 143—how to protect the community from these 
frauds, 144. 

Purana, account of, 442. 

Psalmody Island, why so named, 362. 

Pythagoras, the first who brought music to a science, 360—the prin- 
ciple on which he constructed his monochord, 361. 


Quartz, common, equalled by the red sandstone in Sutherland and 
Caithness, 467. 

Quassia eniployed to give beer a bitter taste, 141. 

Queen Anne, act of Parliament which passed in her reign respecting 
the incapability of persons becoming members of the House of 
Commons, when holding particular places under the Crown, 489 
—Mr Pitt and Lord Melville, how they acted in the teeth of this 
bill, 490. 


R 

Radicals, supposed danger arising from, 197. 

Rates, Poor, their amount at the commencement of the last century, 
156—amount of, in subsequent years, 157—their pernicious tend- 
ency, 158—to what this is to be ascribed, 159. 

Reform and liberty, principles of, visibly gaining ground in Europe, 
403. 

Reports of the Committee on the alarming state of the country, 199. 

Representatives, how a day is spent in London by most of our, 478. 

Retrenchments, where required, 185. 

Revenue, public expense of collection of, in 1818, 67—Revenue of 
Ireland, 68—abuses in the collection ef, 487—instance where re- 
form in, is sate and easy, 488. 
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Reynolds, Sir Joshua, anecdote of, 303. 

Ricardo, Mr, his plan to lighten the load of taxation, 180. 

Robison, Judge, Curran’s answer to, 266. 

Roche, Sir Boyle, his answer to Curran’s speech, 276. 

Rousseau, his sentiments with regard to music, 372—anecdote of, 
374. 

Rollin, his description of the peculiarities of the mode of instruc- 
tion practised by a religious fraternity in France, in the age of 
Louis XIV., 496. 

Romanesque, or Romance, established in Gaul, and why so called, 
368. 

Rona, North, interesting description of, 452. 

Roundsmen, account of, 106—opinion of Mr Nicol concerning, 107. 

Rowan, Mr Hamilton, accused of publishing a seditious address to 
the revolted Irishmen, and defended by Mr Curran, 279. 

Rowena, description of, in Ivanhoe, 13. 


S 

Salle, Abbé de la, cruel treatment of this venerable teacher, 504— 
afterwards canonized, 505. 

Sand, practice of calculating in, noticed in India, and of writing in, 
mentioned by Erasmus, 499. 

Sanscrit Grammar, object of the author, 432. 

Schlegel, Mr Frederick, his Essay on Indian Philology, 431. 

Schools, Grammar, in England, where found occasionally, 118—num- 
ber of pupils educated by the new method, 500. 

Scotchmen, Dean Lockier’s opinion of, 324. 

Scotland, descriptive letter from, 293. 

Seybert, Dr, his involuntary tribute to the activity of the British 
Navy, 75. 

Sheares, Messrs, both members of the Irish bar, convicted of high 
treason, and condemned, 288—speech of the one brother in behalf 
of the other, ib. 

Slaves, number of, in America, 70—Mr Walsh, his account of, 421. 

Soap, frequently adulterated, 133, 

Society, English, Curran’s description of, 294. 

Spain, revolution in, by which the cause of general freedom will be 
promoted, 349. 

Spence, Mr, his anecdotes compared with Boswell’s Memoirs of John- 
son, 305. 

Spenceans, amount of the number of, 201. 

Stradella, a celebrated Italian composer, remarkable anecdote of, 370. 

Succession, order of, in rocks, 88. 

Swayambara, history of, 436. 

System, Prohibitory, its pernicious consequences te commerce, 337 
—its effect on the policy of other nations, 338. 


T 
Tartini, an Italian musician, brief acceunt of, 369. 
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Taxation, impolicy of, 160—Dr Smith's principle on this subject to 
be received with modification, 161—the effects of a heavy taxa- 
tion, 164—their rapidity, 166—total amount of, ib.—reasons why 
these were not felt to their full extent, 168—cause of the decline 
of the commerce of Holland, 176—sum taken from the labouring 
classes, 178—sum paid for their collection, 475. 

Teas, duties on, 186. 

Torrens, Mr, his sentiments on commerce, 346. 

Trade, restrictions on, between England and the Northern nations, 
34.1 —its ruinous policy, $43—restrictions on, between England and 
France, ib neienbeaniagen with which this policy is attended, 348. 

Transactions, American, observations on, 414. 

Trap rock, conclusions conce rning, 464. 

Treaty entered into between Crown and Parliament, 473. 

Trial of the Rev. William Jackson for high-treason, 279—of two 
brothers named Sheares, members of the Irish bar, 288—of Mr 
Robert Emmet, 291. 

Tunbridge, abuses in the charitable endowments of, 125. 


U 

Union, Irish, account of, 284. 

United States, emigration to, of little importance, 70— population of, 
71—its revenues, 73. 


Vv 
Vansittart, Mr, resolutions proposed by, in the House of Commons, 
61—his speech on the peace establishment, ib. 
Veins, mineral, on, 90. 
Veracini, anecdote of, S69. 
Vice, ditterent forms of, 131. 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, anecdote of, $23. 
Vinci, the great improver of the Italian opera, 371. 


W 

Wages, high, most effectual means that can be devised for promot- 
ing industry, $31—this exemplified, ib,—consequences of the con- 
trary, $32. 

Ward, ~ how his lady acquired her pension of 1000/. a year for 
life, 48 

Walsh, ‘Ma. his defence of America, and design of propagating a- 
mong his countrymen a general animosity to the British, 396— 
character of the work, ib.——his complaint against the Edinburgh 
and Quarterly Reviews, $98—mistakes into which he has fallen, 
400—instanccs of many eminent persons in Britain calumniated, 
402—charges which he brings against this Journal answered, 406 
—quotations from this Journai, showing the groundless nature of 
the charge, 410—proofs which show the entire 0} pposite disposi- 
tion, 414—lus complaint of the manners of American society infe- 
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rior to that of Europe answered, 415—his original information with 
regard to negro slavery, 421—his recriminations on England, 422 
— inconsistency of his writings, 425—object of his invectives, 427. 

Washington, Marshall's life of, opinion of, 412. 

Water, good qualities of, 135—danger of keeping this element in 
leaden reservoirs, ib. 

Water Music, why so called, 377. 

Weavers in Glasgow and its vicinity, wages of, 332—in Lancashire, 
how divided, 333——of Yorkshire, their situation still worse, ib. 

Wernerian Theory, doubts concerning the commonly received notions 
of, $9. 

West India duties, origin of, 484—application to Parliament that it 
be given up to the Colonies, 487. 

Western Isles, state of agriculture in, 454. 

Whistle, Carman’s, by whom composed, and whose favourite tune, 375. 

Wilberforce, Mr, reproved by Mr Canning in the House of Commons 
for ingratitude in opposing the Government, 474. 

Wiikins, Sanserit grammar ot, 432. 

Wines, how counterfeited, 138—directions how to use lead for re- 
covering bad wine, 139. 

Wormwood, employed by fraudulent brewers to give beer a bitter 
taste, 141. 


Y 
York, New, remarkable increase of, 70. 
Young, Mr, his account of the rate of wages at different periods, 173. 


Z 
Zarlino, a composer of great authority, who lived in the sixteenth 
century, 368. 
Zauber Flote, by whom composed, 381. 
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